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PREFACE. 

This edition of Goethe 's Iphigenie has been prepared 
largely with reference to the needs of College students 
who have become sufficiently familiär with the principles 
of the German language to read this drama from the 
literary point of view, as one of the great master- 
pieces of Goethe 's genius. The text is based upon the 
Weimar edition of Iphigenie , Vol. X. The deviations 
from this Standard edition are chiefly those of orthog- 
raphy, in which the Prussian System of spelling has been 
adopted. The punctuation has also, to some extent, 
been modernized according to present requirements. 

The rather extended introduction and copious notes 
require some explanation. The teacher undertaking to 
read Iphigenie to-day with average College students is 
confronted with peculiar problems. The intelligent read- 
ing of the drama presupposes a reasonable acquaintance 
with the mythological and legendary world of ancient 
Greece, and yet, owing to the marked decline of classical 
studies in recent years in high schools and Colleges, the 
average student has but the vaguest and most meager 
knowledge of the subject. Several years of experience 
in teaching the drama have convinced the editor that 
only very little of such information can be assumed. 
He has therefore deemed it wise to treat this mythological 
And legendary material more fully than would have been 

V 
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VI PREFACE. 

necessary a generation ago, when the ancient classics 
were the central studies in most of our hi^ schools and 
Colleges. 

The difficulties become immeasurably greater if a com- 
parative study of the drama is attempted. It will be 
generally admitted that such a study is very suggestive 
and helpful for the thorough understanding of the char- 
acteristically modern Clements of Goethe 's work. Un- 
fortunately, however, only few of our students have the 
requisite knowledge of the ancient Greek dramas upon 
which such a study must be based. To the average 
modern student ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are 
mere names, conveying little or no meaning. To obviate 
to some extent this serious difficulty, the editor has 
sketched the eight Greek dramas from which Goethe 
drew so much of his material, and has tried to suggest 
how the leading ideäs of each of these dramas differ from 
the central thought of Goethe 's Iphigenie. The purpose 
in these short accounts has been simply to elucidate the 
German drama; all other considerations, however in- 
teresting in themselveö, have been omitted. 

The Greek sources in Goethe 's drama are so extensive 
that economy of space has made it impossible to treat 
them all fully in the notes. The editor has therefore 
in general adopted the foUowing plan: Wherever the 
dependence of the poet upon his Greek source seemed 
very close, afPecting even his style, the Greek text has 
been cited together with the English translation; wherever 
the dependence seemed more general, influencing merely 
the thought or sentiment, only the English translation 
has been given; whereas cases in which the influence 
seemed more distant have been merely referred to. A 
number of sources suggested by various critics have been 
pmitted, because they seemed very doubtf uj. The editor 
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PREFACE. Vll 

is, however, fully aware that his division and selection 
cannot be dogmatically urged, and that in some in- 
stances there is good ground for differences of opinion. 
In thß translations from the Greek the editor has, with 
few exceptions, adopted Paley for JEschylus, Jebb for 
Sophocles, and Arthur S. Way for Euripides.* 

The editor has also deemed it advisable to lay some 
stress upon the French and German sources of Goethe 's 
drama. The fniitfid investigations of Morsch, Seuffert, 
and Minor have here been largely followed, but economy 
of Space has again obliged the editor to select only such 
passages as seemed to him strikingly similar in thought 
and expression to portions of Goethe 's drama. 

In the explanation of grammatical questions and in 
the translation of difficiüt passages the editor has been 
guided largely by his experience with students who 
have had about two and a half or three years of College 
German. A reasonable knowledge of the life and times 
of Goethe, such as may be obtained from one of the 
smaller biographies, has been assumed. The main stress 
of the introduction and notes has been laid upon literary 
interpretation. Goethe 's Iphigenie is essentially a 6eclcn« 
btomo, and therefore the editor has especially emphasized 
the psychological processes in the various characters, 
and has endeavored to show their relation to the leading 
ideas and the main action of the drama. Accordingly, 
the central part of the introduction has been devoted to 
the discussion of the healing of Orestes, which, as form- 
ing ' the axis of the play *, has of late years engaged the 
chief attention of the students of the drama. The editor 
has here taken the position that the Iphigenie, Hke the 

* The Tragedies of Euripides in EngUsh Verse. By Arthur 
S. Way. 3 vols, London, 1896. 
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VIU PREPACE. 

other representative works of Goethe, must be studied 
from the Standpoint of the poet's experience, and that 
therefore a careful analysis of this experience and the 
poet's own correspondence, which provides very füll 
Information on almost every phase of the work, are the 
safest guides for the sound Interpretation of the drama. 

The various school editions mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy have been more or less carefuUy consulted, and 
the editor wishes to acknowledge here his indebtedness 
to them, especially, however, to the editions of Breul, 
Eggert, Rhoades, Vockeradt, and Waetzoldt, and to the 
commentaries, essays, and investigations of Bielschowsky, 
Düntzer, Evers, Frick, Grimm, Kanzow, Morsch, Schröer, 
Thalmayr, and Thümen. 

The editor also wishes to express his thanks to Pro* 
fessors Alexander Ziwet and Tobias Diekhoff of the 
XJniversity of Michigan for their careful reading of the 
manuscript and their helpfnl suggestions. 

Max Winkleb. 

Ann Abboi^ Mich.^ June, 1905. 
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INTRODUCnON. 

THE LEGEND OF ORESTES. 

The legend of Orestes is intimately connected with 
the story of the siege of Troy. When Paris of Troy 
awarded the prize of beauty to Aphrodite, that goddess 
promised to reward him with the love of Helen, the most 
celebrated beauty of antiquity. The abduction of Helen 
caused then the great war in which the Greek heroes 
avenged the wrong by the destruction of Troy. But this 
victory was dearly bought, for many Greek heroes died 
before the walls of Troy, others returned to their native 
land only after long wanderings and serious hardships, 
while Agamemnon, the conmiander-in-chief of the Greek 
force's, was treacherously murdered upon his return to 
Mycenae by his wife Clytsemnestra and her paramour 
iEgisthus. 

The murder of Agamemnon is but one of a long series 
of unnatural crimes which the ancients traced back to 
the curse pronounced by the Olympians upon Tantalus, 
the founder of the race. Tantalus is the mythical type 
of the class of men who, blinded by their extraordinary 
good fortune, fall into arrogance and sin. He was the 
son of Zeus and the Titaness Pluto (rieh plenty) , a daughter 
of Cronus, and was a rieh king of Lydia, according to 
others, of Phrygia. The gods themselves honored him 
with their friendship, he was invited to eat at their table, 
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Xll INTRODUCTION. 

shared with them nectar and ambrosia, and was entriisted 
with their secrets. This good fortune aroused in him 
such presumption that he committed the most impious 
crimes against gods and men. Tradition relates that 
he stole nectar and ambrosia from the gods and gave 
them to men, and that he cut his own son Pelops to 
pieces, boiled them, and presented them to the gods at a 
feast to test their omniscience. Finally the gods brought 
down upon him the heaviest retribution. Tradition is 
silent about the manner in which he lost his kingdom 
and his life, but his punishment in the lower world is 
frequently described. According to one story the most 
tempting fruits were suspended above his head, but 
whenever he tried to snatch them, winds blew them 
beyond his reach. He stood up to his neck in water, and 
yet was parched with thirst, for when he bowed his head 
eager to quench his thirst, the water suddenly receded. 
Another tradition relates that he was kept in constant 
terror by a huge rock which was suspended over his head. 
The crimes of Tantalus were visited upon his descend- 
ants. He had two children, Niobe and Pelops. Niobe 
married Amphion, king of Thebes, and had many lovely 
children, but she showed the same presumption which 
had led her father to trifle with the gods. Proud of her 
numerous progeny, she provoked the anger of Apollo and 
Artemis by boasting over their mother Leto, who had 
but these two children. She was punished by seeing all 
her children laid low in one day by the unerring arrows 
of Apollo and his sister. Paralyzed with grief, she was 
turned by the gods into stone. — Pelops, the son of Tanta- 
lus, restored to life by the art of Hermes, became a suitor 
for the band of Hippodamia, daughter of (Enomäus, king 
of Elis. The latter had promised to give his daughter in 
marriage to any man who could vanquish him in a chariot- 
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THE LEGEND OP ORESTES. Xlll 

lÄöe, but declared that whoever was unsuccessful would 
have to pay for his temerity with his life. Pelops induced 
the king^s charioteer, Myrtilus, to withdraw the linch-pins 
of his master's chariot and replace them with wax. He 
thus came off victorious in the race and wen Hippodamia. 
Then, to release himself of the promises of reward made 
to Myrtilus, he cast him into the sea. Myrtilus, as he 
sank, cursed Pelops and his whole race.* 

Pelops had two sons by Hippodamia, Atreus and 
Thyestes, whose history is füll of the most revolting 
crimes-t They first murdered their half-brother Chry- 
sippus and were in consequence obliged to leave their 
country, Elis. They were hospitably received in 
Mycenae by their brother-in-law Sthenelus, the son of 
Perseus, and eventually succeeded to the sovereignty of 
the Persidae in Argos. But implacable enmity soon arose 
between the brothers; Thyestes dishonored his brother's 
wife and was banished from Mycenae. Upon leaving he 
took with him Plisthenes, the young son of Atreus, 
brought him up as his own son, and sent him later to 
Mycenae to kill Atreus. The plot was discovered and 
Plisthenes was killed. When Atreus learned that he had 
condemned his own son to death, he planned a terrible 
revenge. Feigning reconciliation, he invited Thyestes and 
his two sons to Mycenae, seized the latter, slew them, and 
set this horrible food before their father. Thyestes, upon 
discovering this crime, uttered fearful curses upon his 
brother and fled from Mycenae, resolved upon revenge. 
With the help of his remaining son ^Egisthus he suc- 

♦ Aecording to the Eledra of Sophocles (11- 504-516) it was 
this curse of the drowning Myrtilus which rested upon the 
descendants of Pelops. 

t These crimes seem to have been later inventions of the 
tra^c poets; there is no mention of them in Homer. 
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XIV INTRODÜCTION. 

ceeded in slaying Atreus and becoming the ruler of 
Mycenae. The sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus, fled to Sparta, where the former married CÜytaem- 
nestra and the latter Helen, both danghters of king 
Tyndareus. With the aid of Tjnndareus Agamemnon 
slew Thyestes, drove ^Egisthus out of Mycenae and re- 
covered his father's kingdom. Menelaus remained in 
Sparta, and became its ruler alter the death of his father- 
in-law Tyndareus. 

When the Trojan war broke out Agamemnon was 
chosen leader of the expedition. The ships of the Greeks 
assembled in the Boeotian port Aulis, but Artemis, who 
had been once offended by Agamemnon, delayed the 
departure of the fleet by contrary winds. The nature 
of his offense is variously given. According to one tra- 
dition he had shot a favorite stag of the goddess and 
uttered a boast concerning its slaughter.* Another tra- 
dition relates that Agamenmon had once vowed to sacri- 
fice to the goddess the most beautiful thing that the 
year might bring forth. That most beautiful object was 
his daughter Iphigenia, who was bom that year and 
whom he failed to sacrifice.t To appease Artemis and 
secure favorable winds for the fleet, the seer Calchas 
conunanded Agamemnon to sacrifice his daughter Iphi- 
genia. Agamemnon had to 3äeld, but at the critical 
moment Iphigenia was rescued by the goddess herseif, 
who substituted a hind in her stead. Artemis then 
conveyed her to Tauris and made her there priestess of 
her temple. The Greeks, however, believed that she 
had been sacrificed. 
While Agamemnon was fighting bef ore the walls of Troy , 

* Cf . the Eledra of Sophocles. 11. 566 ff. 

f Cf. Iphigenia among the Tauriana of Euripides, 11. 16 ff. 
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.^Igisthus, the son of Thyestes, retumed to Myceme and 
made Cl3rtaBmnestra his paramour. After the fall of 
Troy Agamemnon retumed to his «kingdom, but immedi- 
ately upon his arrival was murdered by his wife and 
.^Igisthns. Various motives are ascribed by the poets 
for Qytaemnestra's conduct. She wished above all to 
avenge herseif upon her husband because he had yielded 
to the command of Calchas and had allowed her favorite 
daughter Iphigenia to be sacrificed at Aulis. Moreover, 
she was jealous of Cassandra, daughter of Priam, whom 
at the fall of Troy Agamemnon had received as his prize 
and brought to MycensB. 

Agamemnon 's murder could not go unavenged. Orestes, 
the only son of Agamemnon and Cl3rtaDmnestra, had, at 
the time of the murder, been hastily despatched from 
Mycenae and sent to his uncle Strophius, king of Phocis.* 
Strophius had Orestes educated with his own son Pylades, 
who was of about the same age. A friendship soon sprang 
up between them which was celebrated in antiquity for 
its extraordinary devotion and constancy. Upon arriving 
at man 's estate Orestes' whole thought was directed to 
avenging his father's treacherous miu-der, for the imwrit- 
ten law of revenge and the express command of the 
oracle of Apollo required of him retribution upon the 
murderers. Accompanied by his friend Pylades he 
arrived in the eighth year of his exile in Mycenae, and 
slew there his mother and ^Egisthus: But in so doing he 
incurred the gravest guilt by murdering her who had 

* According to Pindar {Pythian Ödes, 11, 15) the boy was 
rescued by his nurse; according to ^schylus (Ag, 853 ff.) 
Cl3rt8emnestra sent him away to Strophius before his father's 
retum from Troy; while in the Eledras of Sophocles and 
Euripides the boy was saved with the aid of Electra by a 
tnisty servant. 
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XVI INTRODUCTION. 

given him birth. Therefore, soon after the murder, he 
foiind himself pursued by the Erinyes or Furies, the dread 
avengers of every violation of the moral laws of the 
World, whether incurred by gods or men. They dogged 
his Steps and pursued him through all the countries of 
the earth, so that he was obliged to seek refuge in the 
temple of Apollo in Delphi. The oracle of that place 
bade bim go to Athens and present himself there for trial 
before the court of the Areopagus, which was instituted 
for this trial by Pallas Athena. Athena herseif was the 
presiding judge, and Apollo pleaded in defense of Orestes. 
The votes for and against Orestes were equal, whereupon 
Athena gave her casting vote for the defendant, and he 
was adjudged acquitted. 

Another version relates that only a part of the Furies 
accepted this verdict. The dissenting ones continued to 
pursue Orestes, so that he was again obliged to appeal 
for help to the oracle at Delphi. This time the oracle 
commanded him to go to Tauris, seize there an ancient 
Image of Artemis, which was said to have fallen from the 
ßky, and convey it to Attica. Apollo promised him 
complete release from the Furies when this deed was 
accomplished. Orestes and Pylades sailed to Tauris, but 
upon arriving there were captured by the inhabitants and 
delivered over to the priestess, who, according to the 
barbaric custom of the land, was to sacrifice them at the 
altar of the goddess; At the critical moment, however, 
they discovered that the priestess of the temple was 
Iphigenia, the sister of Orestes, who was believed to 
have been sacrificed in Aulis. Iphigenia, Orestes, and 
Pylades then planned to carry off the sacred image and 
escape to Greece. Through the Intervention of Athena 
they succeeded, and Orestes was hencef orth released from 
the piu-suit of the Furies. 
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BLOOD-GUILT AMONG THE GREEKS * 

To appreciate the causes of the inner conflicts and 
sufferings of Orestes we must imderstand the attitude of 
the ancient Greeks toward murder. In primitive times 
we find the generally accepted belief that the soul sur- 
vived after death, and had the power to influence the 
fortunes of the Hving. If a man was murdered, his spirit 
demanded that his death be avenged by his nearest sur- 
viving kinsmen, and if they neglected to do so, the spirit 
could work as a perpetual curse in their Hves. This 
behef that the ghost of the murdered person demanded 
vengeance is the basis of the Greek ideas regarding the 
punishment of murder. But in primitive times murder 
was not regarded as a crime against gods and men, but 
rather as an injury against the murdered person which 
had to be avenged by his surviving relatives. It was 
their duty to exact blood for blood under penalty of 
terrible persecution by the ghost of the murdered man. 
If , however, the murderer fled to a foreign land, the ghost 
of the victim, no longer enraged by the sight of the 
murderer, was supposed to be appeased, for the influenae 
of the ghost did not extend beyond the confines of the 
country in which he had lived. The murderer in the 
foreign land was not regarded as tainted and could asso- 
ciate on terms of equality with his f ellow men, so long as he 
Hved out of the sphere of activity of the dead man's spirit. 

In Homeric times the old custom of blood-vengeance 
relaxed. We hear that it was then possible for the mur- 
derer to Compound for the life of his victim by paying a 
fine to the kinsfolk or by going into exile. But the 

* Cf . here Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's Introduction to his 
edition of the Choephorce of uEschylus {Blvirache und 
MiUtermord), pp. 3-30. Berlin, 1896. 
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custom of the blood-feud was so deeply rooted in the 
populär consciousness that it was revived and intensified 
in historical times. The causes of this reviyal are obscnre. 
Suffice it to say that some time after Homer the murderer 
was regarded as poUuted, he was linder a curse and brought 
cnrse upon all with whom he came in contact. The 
wrath of the dead could no longer be appeased by the 
flight of the murderer into a foreign land. The spirit 
pursued him everywhere, over land and sea, and the 
Erinyes aided in this endless pursuit. The primitive 
belief that the living must avenge the dead received a 
more solemn sanction, there was no expiation for blood- 
shed, no possibility of relief for the accursed murderer. 
A terrible dilemma arose. If the surviving kinsman 
obeyed the law and avenged the dead, he in turn became 
a murderer and was at the mercy of the kindred of his 
victim; if he neglected his duty, he was liable to the 
same penalties as the murderer himself. And so a 
murder once conmiitted brought in its train an endless 
chain of crime and suffering or, as ^Eschylus says in his 
Agamemnon (U. 758 ff.) : ' it is the impious deed that gives 
birth to more such deeds after it, and like to its own race '. 
Here the cult of Apollo, whose worship was centered in 
Delphi and whose spiritual influence had in time become 
the greatest in Greece, came to the assistance of the 
troubled Greek conscience. Whatever Apollo may have 
been in earHer times, we find that from tbe eighth Century 
on he Stands forth from among the other divinities as the 
god of light and of purity, to whom every stain of blood is 
abhorrent. Natiu-ally the great moral questions and 
perplexities with respect to murder were submitted to 
this Delphic god. He undertook to mediate between man 
and the terrible f orces of revenge to which he was exposed. 
He was the just god who could estimate the varioua 
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degrees of guilt and in some cases exercise clemency. 
Although he continued to enforce the old duty of ven- 
geance and even quickened the moral sense of the avenger, 
he offered under certain circumstances the possibility of 
escape from permanent poUution by some elaborate 
ritual of purification and various acts of atonement. 

The Delphic religion with its ritual of purification from 
murder naturally affected the story of Orestes, for the 
unnatural crime of Orestes afforded the Delphic priest- 
hood the most impressive text for expounding the teach- 
ings of the god. According to the general belief of the 
Greeks Orestes did right in murdering his mother, but 
by so doing he called forth the activity of the Erinyes 
against him. Who then was to protect him and assert 
even against the dread goddesses that his act was just? 
None eise than the Delphic god, the supreme arbiter of 
justice and purity. And so we find that in the develop- 
ment of the legend and in its treatment by the tragic 
poets it is Apollo who directs the actions of Orestes, and 
finally releases him from the pursuit of the Erinyes and 
purifies him from the stain of murder. 



THE LEGEND OF ORESTES AND IPHIGENIA IN 
ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

The legend of Orestes as outlined above is constructed 
from various still extant accounts of Greek poets. The 
development of the legend in literature shows a distinct 
effort on the part of the poets to deepen the moral motives 
of the principal characters and give a fuller expression 
and finer Organization to every phase of the story. In 
the foUowing sketch of the treatment which the legend 
received in Greek poetry we shall dwell especially upon 
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those works which in some way distinctly influenced 
Goethe's drama. 

Homer knows as yet nothing of the story of Iphigenia's 
experience in Aldis, and of the matricide and remorse of 
Orestes, the two branches of the legend which were 
united by Euripides. In fact, the name of Iphigenia does 
not yet occur in Homer. In the Iliad IX, 11. 142 ff., Aga- 
memnon teils Nestor that he has three daughters, Chry- 
sothemis, Laodice, and Iphianassa, any one of whom he 
is willing to give to Achilles in marriage. The story of 
Agamemnon's murder appears first in the Odyssey, 
Here it is related that ^Egisthus, the paramonr of Cly- 
taemnestra, slew Agamemnon on his return from Troy,* 
that Orestes iled or was despatched to Athens, that after 
the murder ^Egisthus and Clytaemnestra reigned seven 
years in Mycenae, but that in the eighth Orestes returned 
and slew iEgisthus. Cl3rtaBnmestra died at the same 
time, but we are not told how.f It is possible to assume 
that she died by her own hand. In the Homeric account 
there is nowhere a divine command of Apollo that Orestes 
should take vengeance. The deed of Orestes is regarded 
as a natiu'al and laudable revenge. There is no mention 
of a persecution by the Furies. 

In the Cyprian Lays, an epic of the Trojan cycle 
assigned by some to Stasinus (eighth Century b.c.), we 
hear of Iphigenia as one of the daughters of Agamemnon, 
of her sacrifice in Aulis and her removal by the goddess 
to Tauris. St^sichorus of Himera (632-552 B.c.) wrote 
a long and very celebrated poem on the story of Orestes, 
the Oresieia. Only very few fragments of it have come 
down to US, but an effort has been made to reconstruct 

* a. Odyssey 1. 11. 29 ff.; 1, 11 298 ff.; HI, U. 193 ff.; IV, 
11. 514-535; XI, U, 404-434. 
t Ibid. III, U. 303 ff. . 
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its general outline with the help of archaeology.* Froin 
these investigations it appears that in this poem Cl3rtaem- 
nestra slew her husband, that Orestes was saved by his 
nurse, and after some years returned and killed ^gisthns 
and his mother. After the ranrder the Erinyes perse- 
cuted him, and Apollo furnished him with a divine bow 
and arrows as a protection against them. The drama of 
iEschylus probably followed the general outlines of the 
story of the Oresieia. — ^The sacrifice of Iphigenia is also 
referred to by Pindar (522-448 b.c.), who in his eleventh 
Pythian ode (478 b.c.) suggests that the motives of 
Cl3rtaBmnestra's crime may have been her desire of revenge 
for the sacrifice of Iphigenia in Aulis. These brief notices 
will suffice to show that the Orestes legend had been con- 
siderably developed and ethically deepened during the 
period between Homer and ^Eschylus. 

A legend so rieh in dramatic possibilities naturally 
appealed to the Greek dramatists and became one of 
their most populär themes. The three greatest tragic 
poets of Greece, -^schylus (525-456 b.c.), Sophocles 
(496-406 B.c.), and Euripides (480-406 b.c.), dramatized 
the various phases of the legend. Eight of these dramas 
have come down to us. They are : The Orestean trilogy 
of iEschylus, also called the Oresteia, consisting of the 
Agamemnon, the Choephorce, and the Eum£nides; the 
Electra of Sophocles, and the Electra, the Orestes, the 
Iphigenia in Aldis, and the Iphigenia aw^ng the Taurians 
of Euripides.t 

* Cf . Carl Robert. Bild und Lied, Archaeologische Bei' 
träge zur Geschichte der griechischen Heldensage, pp. 149-191. 
Berlin, 1881. 

t^schylus and Sophocles also dramatized the Iphigenia 
theme. Cf. Welcker, Die Aeschyl, Trü,^ pp. 408 ff. and 
415. 
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In moral significance, boldness of conception, and 
grandeur of language the Orestean trilogy of -^Eschylus 
represents perhaps the highest achievement of the Greek 
drama. One thought inspires the whole drama, that of 
guilt and retribution. The first play of the trilogy 
represents Agamemnon upon his triumphant return from 
Troy treacherously murdered by Clytaemnestra. The 
main stress is here laid upon the character of Cl3rtaem- 
nestra, who is the only assassin of her husband and a 
truly colossal figure. She acts with cold, calculating 
energy and is animated by a relentless hatred of her 
husband, because he allowed her favorite daughter Iphi- 
genia to be sacrificed in Aulis. The poet assumes that 
the sacrifice really took place. 

Retribution upon Clytaemnestra and her paramour 
iEgisthus is the theme of the second drama of the trilogy, 
the Choephorce (Libation-bearers). The drama is so 
called from the chorus, which is composed of captive 
Trojan women who have been sent by Clytaemnestra to 
pour libations upon the tomb of Agamemnon. Orestes, 
a child at the time of his father's murder, has grown up 
to manhood at the court of his uncle Strophius of Phocis. 
At the express command of Apollo he has been ordered 
to execute the blood-feud upon ^gisthus and Clytaem- 
nestra and threatened with the severest penalties if he re- 
f used to obey. He accordingly proceeds to Argos, and finds 
Electra at the tomb of his father. Strengthened by her in 
his resolve, he slays -^gisthus and his mother. But imme- 
diately after the deed he is attacked by the Furies. He 
experiences a stränge anguish, feels that he is going mad, 
and rushes away from the scene. It is important to note 
the spirit in which he commits the murder. He feels 
that it is monstrous to shed his mother ^s blood, but he 
knows that Apollo deraands of him vengeance, DiSQbC' 
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dience to the god's will is the greater of the two evils, and 
so he resolutely proceeds to the deed. Only once — at the 
moment when his mother makes a most pathetic appeal 
to him — he hesitates, but when Pylades reminds him of 
the command of the god, he executes the deed. The 
attack of the Furies is not to be interpreted as meaning 
that he is overcome by remorse, for his attitude later on 
shows that he is fully convinced of the justice of his 
cause. According to the then prevalent views a matri- 
cide must be pursued by the Furies. The Furies are the 
avenging deities of unnatural crimes; such a crime has 
been committed, and hence they have gained the right to 
pursue Orestes. He knows what punishment he must 
incuT by murdering his mother, and yet he does not 
falter in the duty he owes to his father. He is indeed 
' pius facto et sceleratus eodem \ 

The Eumenides fittingiy close the tragedy. The deed 
of Orestes committed at the command of Apollo, the 
representative of the younger dynasty of gods, offended 
the Furies, who belong to the older divinities. They 
appear in the drama in bodily form and pursue Orestes, 
so that he is obliged to seek refuge in the shrine of his 
protecting god in Delphi. Apollo sends him to Athens 
to be tried before the court of the Areopagus with Pallas 
Athena as the presiding judge. The Furies, aroused by 
the ghost of Clytaemnestra, accuse Apollo of mocking 
them, the ancient divinities, and of stealing from them 
their victim. Apollo ejects them from his sanctuary, 
boldly asserting that the deed of Orestes was done at his 
command, because the violation of the marriage-bond 
demanded such action. The Furies then dog the steps 
of Orestes tili he arrives in Athens. Before the court of 
the Areopagus the Furies are the accusers, Apollo the 
d^f^nder Qt Oresks. Wb^ö the pleadings ar^ gver^ thö 
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judges of the Areopagus cast their votes, and the number 
is found equal. Athena then gives her casting vote in 
favor of Orestes and he is acquitted. The Furies are sb 
first very wroth and threaten to call down curses and 
devastations upon the Athenian land, but Athena appeases 
them by promising them a shrine to be erected in their 
honor close to the hiil of Areopagus. Henceforth they 
are to be venerated by the name of Semnce (the venerable 
ones) or Eumenides (the gracious or benevolent ones), 
and are to be propitious goddesses who, though still con- 
tinuing to punish crimes, will be ready to grant mercy 
to penitent sinners and give succor to all men. The 
appeased Furies then depart to their newly appointed 
home, calling down blessings upon Athens. 

In this drama Orestes and his fortunes sink into the 
background, and the interest centers in great religious and 
moral issues represented by the ancient and the younger 
gods. Guilt is weighed against guilt, duty against duty. 
No reconciliation seems possible until Athena, the goddess 
of Wisdom, steps in and pardons Orestes. Orestes is 
but the object of confiicting divine agencies. His final 
release is not the result of inner repentance, but of a 
reconciliation of rival claims of powerful divinities. 

THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES. 

Thb subject of this drama is the same as that of the 
Choephoroe of ^Eschylus, except that the interest of the 
poet is here centered not so much in the large questions of 
Destiny, Justice, the Erinyes, but rather in human 
character, especially that of Electra. After the murder 
of her father she is fiUed with an implacable hatred of her 
unnatural mother and the insolent -^gisthus. The desire 
to avenge her f«^tber detersua^ ber whole being. Sb^ 
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Bves in indignity and want, and will not resign herseif 
to her fate. Her sole comfort is that by her daily wails 
she can disturb the happiness of the mnrderers. Orestes 
executes here the deed, as in the Odyssey, in a spirit of 
righteous retribution. It is a deed of merit about which 
no doubt can be entertained. Sophocles takes his stand 
upon the primitive belief according to which matricide 
is the simple duty of Orestes, involving no poUution and 
requiring no expiation. We find in him no confiiet of 
Claims, no choice between alternative penalties. The 
command of Apollo is brief, and its words show that the 
god expects no reluctance on the part of Orestes. When 
the deed is done, Electra displays nothing but exultation, 
and Orestes shows no signs of madness. There is not a 
hint in the drama of a persecution by the Furies. In fact 
the deed seems so meritorious to Electra and Orestes that 
both expect from it eternal and unqualified glory. 

THE ELECTRA OF EÜRIPIDES. 

There is an undoubted spirit of skepticism in Euripides 
toward the mythology of his coimtrymen. His age 
regarded him as a notorious free-thinker, and it is apparent 
that he had little sympathy with much of the legendary 
material which he dramatized. He frequently showed 
his hostility to the current polytheism by making his 
char acters express doubt in the wisdom and justice of 
the gods. He did not admire the old heroic legends and 
therefore often treated them with an almost modern 
realism. His Electra is written in that spirit. The old 
heroic world is here stripped of its grandeur. Electra is 
married to a peasant and performs the ignoble office of a 
slave. She cherishes the deepest hatred against her 
paother and Jlgisthus, bewaiis the disgraceful fate of her 
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father, and prays that the exiled Orestes may return to 
avenge Agamemnon. The new element introdueed by Eu- 
ripides is the degradation and personal suffering of Electra 
at the hands of her mother and uEgisthus. This personal 
wrong done to Electra fnrnishes her and Orestes with an 
additional motive for wishing to av.enge themselves upon 
Clytaemnestra and her paramour. -^gisthus is killed in 
eold blood, but when Cl3^aemnestra approaches, Orestes 
is seized with a feeling of horror at the thought of the 
crime he is about to commit. The Orestes of ^schylus 
also falters for a moment, but upon being reminded of the 
Oracle of Apollo he unflinchingly strikes the blow. The 
Orestes of Euripides, however, doubts the wisdom of 
Apollo, because the god commanded him to commit a 
deed which is repugnant to his natural feelings and which 
he must regard as an impious crime.* After the murder of 
Clytaemnestra Orestes is seized with remorse and anguish. 
At the end of the drama the Dioscuri, the brothers of 
Clytaemnestra, appear and pronounce her fate as just, 
though they doubt the wisdom of Phoebus in assigning 
the execution of the murder to Orestes.f They then declare 
that Orestes must leave Argos, that he is to be persecuted 
to madness by the avenging Furies, but that he is ulti- 
mately to be acquitted from guilt by the court of the 
Areopagus. — Whatever may be the poetic limitations of 
the play, it is certain that Euripides has succeeded in 
humanizing the conduct of Orestes. His doubts, his 
inner conflicts, and his consciousness of guilt are essen- 
tially modern. 

♦Cf.ll. 967£f. tCf. 1.1302. 
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THE ORESTES OF EURIPIDES. 

This work is one of the most unequal dramas of Eurip- 
ides, beginning with scenes of remorse and madness 
which are to be classed with his most inspired efforts, but 
endiiig with a series of intrigues and stratagems which 
are unworthy of a great poet. The action takes place on 
the sixth day after the murder of iEgisthus and Clytsem- 
nestra, and what interests us particularly is the poet's 
conception of the character of Orestes. The hero is 
divided against himself. His attitude toward his crime 
ranges from absolute condemnation in his calmest mo- 
ments to a justification of it when driven to extremes. 
We have here a conscience-stricken character, doubting 
the wisdom and benevolence of Apollo, and believing that 
the god incited him to a crime which Agamemnon him- 
self would not have approved of. For the murder of 
Clytaemnestra could not restore the dead to life, but was 
sure to bring evil up)on the living. He confesses that he 
suffers most from his own remorse, and that the Furies, 
terrible though they be, are a secondary affliction. In 
short, we have here a conception of Orestes which in 
some respects resembles that of Goethe. 

IPHIGENIA IN AULIS OF EURIPIDES. 

This drama is interesting to us because it represents 
the most momentous experience in the -early youth of 
Iphigenia. Its action is in brief as follows: The Greek 
fleet has been detained in Aulis by thwarting winds, and 
the seer Calchas reveals to the leaders that the angry 
Artemis demands the sacrifice of Iphigenia as the price 
of a successful voyage. Agamemnon at first refuses to 
obey, but is finally persviaded by Meu^laua and Odysseus 
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to yield. He sends a letter to Argos, directing Qytffim- 
nestra to bring Iphigenia to the camp without delay, 
on the pretext that he wishes to give^ her in marriage to 
Achilles. But as the day of her arrival approaches, he 
shrinks from the dreadful deed, and sends another letter 
to his wife countermanding his previous order. This 
letter is, however, intercepted by his brother Menelaus, 
and Clytaenmestra arrives with Iphigenia and the Infant 
Orestes in Aulis. Achilles knows nothing of the artifice 
in which his name was used to entice Iphigenia to Aulis, 
but soon the terrible design of Calchas is revealed to him 
and Clytaemnestra. The disconsolate mother appeals to 
Achilles f or protection, and he, moved to pity for the help- 
less girl, promises to do everything to save Iphigenia 
from death. Then follows a meeting between Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra. She upbraids her husband in most 
violent terms; the terrified maiden makes a most pathetic 
appeal to her father for her life; Achilles returns prepared 
to go to extremes to shield Iphigenia. Then, after the 
first shock is past, a sudden change of mind takes place 
in Iphigenia. She resolves to resign herseif willingly to 
death for the good of her people and to prevent a hope- 
less combat between her brave champion and the relent- 
less army. Clytaemnestra is forced to acquiesce in this 
decision, and with a touching farewell to her mother and 
her Infant brother the heroic maiden goes resolutely to 
the altar. In an epilogue, which is probably spurious, 
we are informed that when the fatal blow had been Struck, 
it was discovered that the immolated body was that of a 
doe, and not of Iphigeniat — ^This drama waß translated 
by Schiller in 1788, 
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THE LEGEND OF THE TAURIC IPHIGENIA. 

The legend of the release of Orestes from the Furies 
was a subject of such far-reaching interest to the Greeks 
that another legend was developed on the subject quite 
different from that dramatized by ^schylus, namely, the 
legend which represented the release of Orestes as eon- 
ditioned by his eapture of the Image of Artemis from 
Tauris, where Iphigenia after her rescue from Aulis served 
as a priestess at the shrine of the goddess.* To under- 
stand and appreciate the theme of this drama of Euripides 
as compared with that of Goethe we must inquire into the 
origin of the legend. 

Iphigenia was originally a moon-goddess, identified or 
associated with the goddess Artemis or Hecate, and 
worshipped in Greece and Asia Minor. She presided over 
births and, in general, was potent over the destinies of 
women. In prehistoric times she Was appeased by 
human sacrifices, but with the progress of civilization 
this barbarous eustom gradually disappeared, and, 
instead of being entirely abolished, was replaced in some 
cases by milder ceremonies which were curious rem- 
iniscences of the old sacrifices. So at Halse, on the 
southeastern coast of Attica, there was in historic times 
a temple in honor of Artemis Tauropolos (' goddess of 
kine') containing a wooden Image of the goddess. Annual 
festivals, called Tauropolia, were here celebrated, at which 
a man was led to the altar, as though he were a victim, 

* It is still an unsettled question whether both forms of the 
legend lived in the populär consciousness at the same time 
and in equal strength, or whether the legend as treated by 
iEschylus is older and was gradually supplanted by the 
younger legend as found in Euripides. 
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and had blood drawn from his neck by a Scratch of the 
sword. Also at Brauron, several miles southwest of 
Halae, a goddess was worshipped who originally seems to 
have been called Iphigenia and in historical times the 
Brauronian Artemis * Every five years a great festival 
was held at Brauron in her honor, at which Attic maidens 
brought she-goats as offerings to her. 

The same custom of offering human sacrifices to a 
maiden goddess was practiced in ancient times in the 
Tauric Chersonese, the modern Crimea. Travelers who feil 
into the hands of the natives were slaughtered on a sea-cliflf 
before the temple of this goddess. When the Greeks in 
the course of their voyages became acquainted with this 
people, the similarity of names and religious practices 
naturally led them to identify the Taurian goddess with 
their owii Artemis Tauropolos. As the moral and relig- 
ious lif e of the Greeks advanced, they regarded the human 
sacrifices hinted at in their own ceremonies in Halse and 
Brauron as so brutal that they ascribed such practices 
to the barbarians in Tauris, and thus satisfied the scruples 
of their national conscience. Accordingly, the tradition 
gradually developed that after the image of Artemis had 
been rescued from Tauris and brought to Greece, the 
human sacrifices were abolished and replaced by the 
milder ceremonies in Halse and Brauron with which they 
were familiär. Thus the transplanting of the image of the 
goddess to Greece was interpreted by the people as a deed 
of great national and religious significance, S3rmbolizing 
the superiority of Greek civilization over the brutal 
religion of the barbarians.f 

Just by what mythological process the daughter of 

* a. Iph, Taur., 11. 144^-1467. 

t Cf . R. Förster. Iphigenie, Breslau, 1895. 
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Agamemnon became associated with the goddess Artemis- 
Iphigenia-Taiirop)olos and was finally made a priestess of 
the latter must, like all similar mjrthological questions, 
remain a matter of conjecture. Suffice it to say that 
such transformations are not infrequent in mythology. 
It is the national imp)ort of the legend as finally developed 
that partieularly concerns us here. The seizure by a 
Greek hero of the very andent and sacred Image of 
Artemis fi-om a barbarous people addieted to human 
sacrifices, and its removal to Hellas, the land of superior 
civilization and himianity, appealed most strongly to the 
national consciousness of the Greeks and furnished the 
Greek dramatists with a most welcome theme. This 
glorious feat Euripides ascribes to Orestes and makes 
it the Center of interest of his most finished drama. 

IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURIANS OF 
EURIPIDES. 

Euripides connects his drama with the Eumenides of 
.^Ischylus by assuming that only a part of the Furies 
accepted the judgment of Athena, while the rest refused 
to 3aeld to it and continued to persecute Orestes.* The 
latter therefore again appealed to the oracle of Apollo, 
who promised him final deliverance if he carried away 
the wooden Image of Artemis from Tauris to Attica. The 
action of the drama begins with the arrival of Orestes and 
Pylades in Tauris to execute the task demanded by Apollo. 

The play opens with a prologue in which Iphigenia gives 
an account of her family, of her miraculous escape from 
Aulis through the Intervention of the goddess, and her 
removal to Tauris, where as priestess of the goddess she 
has to perform the cruel duty of sacrificing all Greeks who 
arrive on the shores of the land. She also relates a 
* a. Iph, Taur,, 11. 961-971. 
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mysterious dreätti which she had on the previous night 
and which convinced her that her only brother Orestes 
was dead. Our attention is thus at once directed to the 
fate of Orestes. She then withdraws with her attendants 
to offer funeral rites to his shade. In the next scene 
Orestes and Pylades appear and reconnoiter the temple 
to find out how they can most readily get access to the 
statue. Finding the task very difficult, they decide to 
eonceal themselves in the caves along the seashore tili 
nightfall, when they expeet to make the attempt. Iphi- 
genia then returns and bewails the fate of her brother, of 
the house of Atreus and her own wretehed destiny, when 
a herdsman enters and announces that two yonng Greeks 
after a stubborn fight häve been captured on the seashore. 
The name of one of them is Pylades; the name of the 
other, who acted like one possessed by the Furies, is 
unknown. Iphigenia is äddressed as 'the daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra', and so we must assume 
that her ancestry is known to the Taurians. She Orders 
the captives to be brought to her, and believing that her 
brother is dead, she feels now no compassion for the 
strangers, although formerly she was wont to pity the 
unfortunate victims that were to be sacrificed by her. 
She wishes that Menelaus and Helen, through whom she 
and her family suffered so much, might be stranded upon 
the shores of Tauris so that she could wreak her vengeance 
upon them. But when her savage revengeful mood sub- 
sides, she expresses a protest against human sacrifices, 
and doubts whether gods can take pleasure in such cruel 
practices. 

When the captives are brought to her, Iphigenia 
questions them about their home and parentage. Orestes 
resolves to die without revealing his identity, but finally 
mentions MycenaB as his birthplace. By rapid inter- 
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change of questions Iphigenia then learns the fate of the 
Greek heroes before Troy, the tragic story of her family, 
and above all that Orestes still lives. This information 
gives a new turn to her thoughts. She proposes to save 
one of her captives on condition that the pardoned one 
bear for her a letter to a dear friend in Argos. The other 
captive is to be sacrifieed to the goddess. Orestes is 
ready to die and begs that the letter be entrusted to 
Pylades. When Iphigenia withdraws to prepare the 
letter, there ensues the fine and celebrated scene in which 
the two friends vie with each other äs to who should do 
the commission for the priestess and escape death. 
Finally Orestes prevails upon Pylades to go to Greece. 
Iphigenia then returns with the letter; Pylades takes an 
oath to deliver it safely, but fearing that it might be lost 
in shipwreck, he asks her to let him know its contents. 
Iphigenia then reads the letter addressed to her brother 
Orestes, in which she informs him of her miraculous 
escape from death in Aulis, and begs him to rescue her 
from the barbarons land of Tauris and bring her back to 
Argos. Pylades immediately hands the letter to Orestes. 
Then follows the recognition of brother and sister, after 
Orestes has furnished unmistakable proofs of his identity. 
Orestes then explains to his sister his mission in Tauris. 
Iphigenia is eager to help him and return with him to 
Greece, but how can they elude the king and seize the 
image? Orestes proposes that they kill the king, but 
Iphigenia rejects this, for ' it would be a foul deed that 
strangers slay their host \ It seems impossible to carry 
away the image by stealth, because it is guarded day and 
night. Finally Iphigenia suggests a plan which must 
have strongly appealed to the Greek love of cunning. 
She intends to teil the king that the strangers, being 
tainted with crime, have poUuted the image, and that 
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therefore she must purify it by carrying it down to the 
sea, attended only by her maidens. The captives, being 
unhallowed, must also, before their sacrifice, be bathed 
in the sea. When all three will have arrived at the sea- 
shore, they can board the ship which brought Orestes 
and Pylades to Tauris, and then sail with the image to 
Greece. 

Her plot succeeds. Orestes and Pylades withdraw, and 
Thoas arrives just as Iphigenia is carr3dng the sacred 
image out of the temple. In the dialogue that follows 
the Greek heroine splendidly displays her craft and her 
intellectual superiority over the eredulous and simple- 
minded barbarian. He believes her story of the poUution 
of the strangers and the image, and aeeepts her Suggestion 
that the people, in order to escape contamination, should 
stay at home, while she and the strangers proceed to the 
seashore. She also makes him draw his mantle over his 
eyes when the strangers come from the temple, lest he 
become tainted with their crime. Thus, carrying the 
image, she effeets her escape with her brother and Pylades, 
while Thoas remains behind to purify the temple with fire. 

Suddenly a messenger arrives with the startling news 
that while Iphigenia was performing her mysterious rites 
of purification, a Greek ship appeared and took on board 
the two captives along with the priestess and the image. 
The Scythians tried to prevent it, but were unsuccessful. 
However, when the ship was about to depart, a gale 
arose and drove it on the rocks, so that the fugitives were 
again in the power of the king. The indignant Thoas, 
threatening terrible revenge, then bids his men to hasten 
to the seashore and bring back the fugitives. At this 
critical moment, when all seems lost, Pallas Athena 
appears and informs the king that all had happened in 
obedience to the command of Apollo, and bids him to 
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allow the prisoners, the priestess, and her atteodants to 
return to Greece. She then instructs Orestes to place the 
Image in Hai» in Attiea, where certain rites are to be 
paid to the goddess Artemis. Iphigenia is upon her 
return to eontinue to serve the goddess as priestess in 
Brauron, near Hake. Thoas rehgiously yields to the 
commands of Athena. The great mission of Orestes ia 
thus accomplished, and all ends in peace. 

Careful investigations of Groethe's Iphigenie have 
proved eonclusively that Groethe drew freely from all the 
Greek dramas which treated of the legends of Orestes and 
Iphigenia, although naturally the Iphigenia among the 
Taurians of Euripides was his principal source.* He 
also derived a number of details concerning the Pelopidae 
from the FabiUarum Lnber of Hyginus (64 b.c. — 16 a.d.?). 
This work was a well-known Roman primer on mythology 
containing a collection of 227 fahles, which are largely 
argimients of ancient plays, most of which are lost. Of 
special importance for Goethe's drama are Fahles 85, 86, 
88, 119, and 120. In fact the names of Chrysippus and 
Plisthenes, which occur in the earlier versions of the 
drama, he could have obtained only from Hyginus. f 
In the notes reference has been made to the other classical 
sources which have or may have influenced some passages 
of Goethe's drama. Most important of these is the 
Phüoctetes of Sophocles, the relation of which to Goethe's 
Iphigenie will be discussed later, and the Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer, the influenae of which permeates the whole 
drama. 

* Cf . Hans Morsch. Goethe und die griechischen Bühnen- 
dichter. Progr. Berlin, 1888. 
t Cf . notes to 11. 342 and 366. 
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THE LEGENDS OF ORESTES AND IPHIGENIA 
IN FRENCH AND GERMAN LITERATURE 
BEFORE GOETHE. 

French classicism favored the dramatization of sub- 
jects taken from Greek and Roman history and mjrthology. 
Accordingly, various phases of the Orestes and Iphigenia 
legends were dramatized by French poets in the 17th and 
18th centuries. In Germany Gottsched (1700-1766) 
tried to reform and elevate the Germandrama by the 
study and Imitation of the French classic dramas. Sev- 
eral German dramatists who stood under the influence 
of his doctrines adapted some of the French dramas on 
the Orestes and Iphigenia themes for the German stage. 

The most famous of the Iphigenia dramas in France 
is Racine's Iphigenie en Aidide (1674), which, however, 
is based upon an entirely different tradition from that 
followed by Goethe, and had no influence upon him. It 
is interesting to note that Racine conceived but afterward 
abandoned the plan of writing an Iphiginie en Tauride. 
A prose sketch of the first act of this proposed drama 
has come down to us, from which we infer that the love 
of the son of Thoas for Iphigenia was to form an important 
dement in the dramatic action * More important from 
the point of view of its influence upon the German 
Iphigenia dramas is La Orange ChancePs Oreste et Pylade 
ou Iphiginie en Tauride (1699), a typical French classical 
drama, which maintained itself upon the French stage 
for half a Century. Upon this drama of La Orange are 
based the dramas of Johann EHas Schlegel (1719-1749) 
and Christoph Friedrich von Derschau (1714-1799). In 

* Cf . Racine in Les grands fyrivains de la France, Vol. IV, 
1-14. This prose sketch was first made known in 1747. 
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1737 Schlegel wrote the drama Geschwister auf Taurien, 
whieh shows distinctly the influence of La Orange and 
Euripides. In 1747 appeared Derschau's drama Orest 
und Pylades oder das Denkr/Uü der Freundschaß, which 
follows very closely the work of La Orange.* In 1757 
Gnimond de la Touche's IphigSnie en Tauride was pro- 
duced with much enthusiasm upon the French stage, and 
retained its popularity for many years on account of its 
noble diction and pure verse.f It shows to some extent 
a dependence upon La Orange, but is largely determined 
by the school of Voltaire, especially by his Merope (1743). 
This drama of Ouimond de la Touche was the model for 
the libretto which Nicolas Frangois Ouillard wrote in 1778 
for Oluck's famous opera Iphiginie en Tauride, produced 
in Paris in 17794 

Besides these dramas, which deal more specifically with 
the Iphigenia theme, the works of Cr^billon (1674r-1763), 
Voltaire (1694r-1778), and Ootter (1746-1797) on related 
themes should be considered.^ In 1707 Cr^billon's AtrSe 
et Thyeste and in 1708 his Electre appeared; Voltaire's 
drama, Oreste, was produced in 1750. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Götter (1746-1797), who stood under the direct influence 
of Voltah*e and for a time was on terms of intimacy with 
Goethe, wrote two dramas which are of special importance 
from the point of view of their relation to Ooethe's 
Iphigenie: Orest und Elektra and Merope, The former 
was produced in Weimar in 1772, the latter in 1773. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent these French 
and German dramas influenced Goethe's Iphigenie. 

* Archiv für LUteraturgeschichte XI, 364, and Ersch und 
Gruber, I, 24, 219. 

t Edited by A. Lundehn, Berlin, 1877. 

X This opera was not known to Goethe when he wrote the 
fljsli Version of his Iphigenie in 1779<i 
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Goethe was an efiicient French scholar and took a keen 
interest in the contemporary literature of his country, 
so that we may assume that these dramas did not escape 
his notice. Morsch in his *very careful investigation of 
this subject * has made it seem probable that several of 
these dramas have left distinct traces of their influence 
upon Goethe's work. Motives, situations, and expressions 
occur in these dramas whieh at once suggest some pas- 
sages in Goethe's Iphigenie, Some of these resemblances 
are doubtless due to the same classical sources nsed by 
Goethe and his predecessors, others seem to point to a 
direct though probably unconscious influence of the 
older dramas upon Goethe. The most striking of these 
parallels have been cited in the notes. The groimd is 
here very uncertain and must be approached with great 
caution. In many instances it is impossible to assert 
unreservedly that Goethe was dependent upon his prede- 
cessors, for some of these resemblances may be purely 
accidental, while others may be naturally accounted for 
by the analogous characters and situations of the dramas. 
There is one remarkable agreement between La Grange- 
Chancel and Goethe. Both represent Thoas as a suitor of 
Iphigenia and as rejected by the priestess on the groimd 
that the gods do not aj^rove of such a union. Gotter's 
Orest und Elektra presents the largest number of parallel 
situations and passages. In this drama and in Voltaire's 
Oreste, which was its model, we find a Suggestion of that 
spirit of large humanity which permeates the best litera- 
ture of the 18th Century and of which Goethe's Iphigenie 
is perhaps the noblest expression. In Gotter*s and 
Goethe's dramas the instinctive love of the sister for the 

* H. Morsch, Vorgeschichte von Goethe* s Iphigenie, Viertel- 
jahrschri/t Jür LUteraiurgeschichte, Vol. IV, pp. 80-115. 
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brother plays an important r61e and is the characteris- 
tically modern element in both dramas. There is also a 
Situation in Gotter's drama (V, 9) which in some respects 
is very similar to the second scene of the third act of 
Goethe's Iphigenie, There Gotter's Orestes, like Goethe's 
hero, believes himself in Hades, meets and addresses 
Agamemnon, Cl3rtaemnestra, and -^gisthus, and wishes to 
be led to his great ancestor Tantalus. In general Gotter's 
conception of Orestes resembles Goethe's. He represents 
hin) as deeply oppressed by his sense of guilt and as 
longing to be released from the hereditary curse of the 
family(IV,5; V, 3; V,8). Thus it may be said that Got- 
ter's drama, though an inferior production, furnished 
Goethe with several valuable suggestions which he devel- 
oped in his Iphigenie. 

GOETHE'S RELATION TO CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
UP TO 1779. 

Gobthb's acquaintance with the ancients dates back 
to his boyhood. His father, who personally directed his 
education, laid great stress upon the study of ancient and 
modern languages. As the boy was intended for the 
law, the study of Latin was especially emphasized, 
whereas Greek was treated rather superficially. His 
father's library was well provided with good editions of 
the Roman classics, translations, and various books on 
classical antiquity, so that the boy before going to the 
university had developed a strong interest for the ancients. 
He had then a fairly good knowledge of Roman literature, 
but his knowledge of Greek did not extend much beyond 
the ability to read the New Testament in the original. 
He early became interested in Homer, but on account 
of his Umited knowledge of Greek was obliged to read 
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him in translations. In fact, even during his university 
period and some time after he had to depend for his 
knowledge of the Greek classics largely upon Latin, 
German, and French translations. The pictures in his 
paternal home also strongly stimulated his interest in 
the classical world. His father had visited Italy in his 
youth, had developed there a love for Italian art and 
hfe, and had in his collection many pictures of Roman 
monuments and copies of Italian paintings which aroused 
the boy's desire to see some day that wondrous land of 
art and beauty. All these influences made the boy wish 
to go to the University of Goettingen and devote himself 
there to the study of classical philology with the purpose 
of some day entering upon an academic career. The 
father, however, decided the question of vocation for 
him, and in 1765 he went to the University of Leipzig 
to study law. 

His academic studies in Leipzig were lacking in definite- 
ness of purpose and Organization. Feeling Uttle interest 
in the abstractions and formalisms of law, and vaguely 
longing for a larger self-development, the young student 
neglected his professional work, and took up in a desul- 
tory way the study of history, philosophy, literature, and 
art. He attended the lectures of the distinguished philolo- 
gist Ernesti, and read Quintilian, the Ars Poetica of 
Horace, the Poetics of Aristotle, but could then hardly 
appreciate the real significance of these writings. 

More fruitful than this desultory philological work were 
his art studies in Leipzig. He was introduced to the 
theory of art by Adam Friedrich Oeser (1717-1799), a 
painter of moderate talents, but a stimulating teacher. 
Oeser was the enthusiastic friend and admirer of Winckel- 
mann (1717-1768), the greatest art critic and classical 
archaeologist in the 18th Century, whose monumental 
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work on the History of Ancient Art (1764) paved the way 
for the modCTn historical study of ancient art. It was 
Oeser who introduced young Goethe to the works of 
Winckelmann and to Lessing's Laokoon (1766), and these 
works the poet regarded as among the most potent influ- 
ences of his sojonrn in Leipzig. Oeser's teaching that 
the ideal of beauty was simplicity and repose impressed 
him profoundly. Of Lessing's Laokoon he says in his 
autobiography : ' It was a beam of light . . . which that 
most excellent thinker brought down to us through the 
clouds. One must be a young man to realize the effect 
which Lessing's Laokoon produced upon us by transporting 
US out of the region of scanty perception to the open 
fields of thought.' * This essay, besides enUghtening the 
young Goethe on the essential differences between the 
laws of art and poetry, intensified his enthusiasm for 
Greek art and Uterature by its fine analysis of the beauties 
of Homeric poetry and the Greek drama. 

Of all the contemporary German poets Wieland (1733- 
1813) attracted him most during the Leipzig period, be- 
cause he regarded the spirit of his works as most nearly 
akin to the artistic ideals of Winckelmann. Wieland, an 
essentially Epicurean nature, after emancipating himself 
from his early pietistic influences, turned to Greek an- 
tiquity for his guidance in life and art. He was regarded 
by his contemporaries as a Greek, because he often 
chose a Greek background for his novels and poems, and 
preached the Epicurean philosophy of life. In 1766-67 
his Geschichte des Agathon appeared, which, though satu- 
rated with the rationalism of the 18th Century, is Greek 
in costume and scenery. In 1768 MiLsarion oder die 
Philosophie der Grazien appeared, which especially ap- 

* Cf. Werke (Weimar Ed.), Vol. XXVII, p. 164, 
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pealed to the young Goethe because he regarded it as a 
modern reproduction of Greek life.* 

Goethe left Leipzig Aug. 28, 1768, for Frankfurt. 
Here he remained for almost two years trying to recover 
his undermined health. This second Frankfurt period, 
although important for his philosophical and reli^ous 
development, did little for the enlargement of his knowh 
edge of classical antiquity. His classical studies reoeived 
a new impulse in Strassburg, where he arrived April 2, 
1770, to finish his course in law. Goethe's Strassburg 
period is perhaps the most fruitful in his life. It would 
lead US too far to develop here how radically his views on 
life and art were changed in Strassburg, and how these 
new ideas determined his Storni and Stress productions. 
Suffice it to say that this great change in Goethe was 
wrought largely through Herder (1744-1803), who, 
though only five years Goethe's senior, had already 
published several works which in originality and sug- 
gestiveness at once raised him to the foremost rank of 
German thinkers. In Opposition to the doctrines of 
Gottsched that poetry was an art that could be learned 
by the study and application of rules derived from the 
works of the ancients and the French classic writers, 
Herder taught that true art and poetry, however mani- 
fold their forms might be, were necessary, spontaneous 
expressions of national life. In the poetry of the Old 
Testament, in the folk-songs, in Shakespeare, Ossian, and 
Homer he found brilliant examples of the vaüdity of 
his principles. 

The teachings of Herder gave Goethe new Standards 
for the study of literature, enabled him to distinguish 

*Cf. Seuffert, Der junge Goethe und Wieland, Zeitschrift 
für deutsches Alterthum, Vol. XXVI. pp. 252 ff. 
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between true and artificial poetry, and definitely eman- 
cipated him from the Imitation of French modeis. The 
great national poets became now the object of his enthu- 
siastic study, especially Shakespeare and Homer. Recog- 
nizing that translations conld reproduce the matter but 
not the spirit of poetry, he resumed the study of Greek 
so as to be able to read Homer in the original. But as 
his study of the language was very unsystematic, he 
never acquired a sufficient mastery of it to read the more 
difficult Greek authors without the aid of translations.* 
His reverence for classical antiquity during his Strass- 
burg period was nobly expressed in his poem Der Wanderer 
(begun 1770, finished 1772). 

In his correspondence after the Strassburg period we 
find frequent references to the Greeks. He studied Plato 
in preparation for his projected drama Lehen und Tod des 
SokrcUeSy and took special delight in reading Theocritus, 
Anacreon, and Pindar.f The influence of Pindar is dis- 
tinctly noticeable in several of the finest lyrical poems of 
this period. In Wetzlar, where he went in May, 1772, his 
classical studies, and especially his readings of Homer 
and Pindar, were continued.J His correspondence of 
this period aböunds in Homeric expressions; in the 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen he takes up the cause 
of Homer. § We can best study his enthusiasm for Homer 

* For the manner in which he leamed to read Homer in 
the original cf. his letter to Frau von Laroche of Nov. 1774. 
For the difficulty which he experienced in Greek cf . his letter 
to Schiller of Sept. 28, 1800. 

tCf. Wanderers Sturmlied (1772), in which Anacreon, 
Theocritus, and Pindar are characterized. 

t Cf. A. Kestner, Goethe und Werther, 1854, p. 35. 

§ Cf . especially his discussion of Robert Wood's Versuch 
über das Originalgenie des Homer, 
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at this time in his world-famous romance Die Leiden des 
jungen Werthers. The sentimental Werther compares the 
simplicity of his life with the patriarchal conditions of 
the Homeric world. The reading of Homer is soothing 
to his troubled heart, and when he has bitter experiences 
in aristocratic society, he returns to his home to find 
solace in Homer. Only at the end of the work, when 
deep melancholy takes possession of the hero, he turns 
from the cheerful world of Homer to the sad, formless, 
misty world of Ossian.* 

Goethe states in his autobiography that he found in 
Greek mythology 'an inexhaustible wealth of divine 
and human Symbols/ He accordingly treated several 
mythological themes in his poems of this period. The 
grandest of these is his fragment Prometheus (1774), 
written in the spirit of the Pindaric ödes, the first larger 
poem in which he adapted an antique theme to modern 
meanings, and one of the most powerful expressions of 
Goethe's revolutionary spirit and his pantheistic belief 
at that time. The Titan Prometheus, having served 
Zeus many years, discovers the inadequacy and narrow- 
ness of the rule of the Olympians and breaks forth in 
open rebellion against them. He turns away from the 
outward gods of tradition and dogma to devote him- 
self to the god who dwells within his heart, who is not 
distinguishable from his inmost being, who is at once 
wisdom and love and the determination to express him- 
self in immortal creative activity. 

Goethe describes in his autobiography his spirit of 
revolt at that time as f ollows : * The bolder members of that 
race (of Titans), Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, were also my 
jsaints. Admitted to the society of the gods, they would 

* Cf . H. Schreyer, Goethe und Homer, 1884, p. 24, 
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not conduct themselves with due Submission; by their 
haughty bearing as guests they merited the wrath of 
their hospitable patron and brought upon themselves 
a sad exile. I pitied them. Their condition had already 
been set forth by the ancients as truly tragic, and when 
I introduced them in the background of my Iphigenia 
as members of a terrible Opposition, I probably owed to 
them a part of the effect which this piece had the good 
fortune to produce/ * 

His polemic against Wieland in 1774 shows most dis- 
tinctly his attitude toward the Greeks at that time. We 
have Seen that in Leipzig Goethe was an admirer of 
Wieland because he then regarded his works as Hellenic 
in spirit. Wieland's popularity had, however, waned 
during the first years of the Storm and Stress period 
because of the light, worldly, and at times even licentious 
character of his stories and poems. Besides, the Storm 
and Stress poets in their boundless enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare found Wieland's translation of his dramas (1762- 
1766) utterly inadequate and his notes an injustice to 
the EngUsh dramatist. The spirit of Opposition against 
him broke forth in 1773. In thatyear Wieland wrote 
a libretto Alceste for the opera of Anton Schweitzer, and 
then published in his Journal, Der teutsche Merkur, five 
letters upon his work in which he compared his Ubretto 
with the Alcestis of Euripides, and claimed a super iority 
for his own production on the ground that he had ideal- 
ized the old classic theme and had treated the ancient 
gods and heroes in the modern spirit. The pretentious 
tone of Wieland's letters and especially his insistence 
upon the importance of observing Uterary laws aroused 

* Werke (Weimar Ed.), XXVIII, p. 314. Cf. here also 
his poem Grenzen der Menschheit, 
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the Indignation of the Storm and Stress poets, and par- 
ticularly of Goethe. Goethe, who now viewed Greek 
literature from Herder's historical standpoint, feit that 
Wieland had wronged the Greeks, and so on a Sunday 
afternoon he dashed off at one sitting his famous satire 
Götter, Helden und Wieland. It was published through 
the instrumentality of his friend Lenz in 1774. We can- 
not discuss here the merits of the controver^. For us 
the Satire is significant in that it shows that Goethe was 
then an enthusiastic admirer of the Greek drama, and 
especially of Euripides and Aristophanes.f He read 
the drama of Euripides with the help of the French 
translation of Brumoy, Theätre des Grecs (Paris, 1730), 
the translation which was afterward used also by Schiller. 
Though Goethe's Interpretation of Euripides in this 
Satire is in part erroneous, it shows an astonishing appre- 
ciation of some of the essential characteristics of the 
Greek dramatist. — Goethe's Opposition to Wieland soon 
disappeared, and a lasting friendship was established 
between them in Weimar. 

From the foregoing sketch it appears that the 
circumstances of Goethe's life aroused in him from his 
earliest youth a. deep interest in Greek life and literature. 
Though his knowledge of the Greek masterpieces was 
very general and imperfect in his Storm and Stress 
period, he instinctively feit their superior beauty and 
value for his artistic development. It is therefore 
but natural that, notwithstanding his many court dis- 
tractions and public duties in Weimar, he continued to 
study assiduously Greek literature. Moreover, the spirit 
of the Weimar court was very favorable to classical cul- 

t The Satire against Wieland and the farce Satyros (1773 
or 1774) show distinctly the influence of Aristophanes. 
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ture. Wieland, on account of his large acquaintance with 
antiquity and his good knowledge of Greek, was regarded 
by the Weimar court as the authoritative Interpreter of 
the classics, and through his personal influence and his 
writings did much to aronse an interest for and promote 
the cause of classical culture. Knebel worked in the 
same spirit and was justly called later by Jean Paul 
* der Hausfreund der Alten '. Herder was from his youth 
a broad and most sympathetic student of the Greeks 
and had an unusual insight into their art and civilization. 
Goethe was on intimate terms with these men, and doubt- 
less derived much Stimulus and help from them. He also 
foUowed with lively interest the various attempts of 
Bürger, Bodmer, and Stolberg to translate Homer, and 
hailed Voss' translation of the Odyssey (1781) as a great 
Service to the cause of the Greek poet. But his special 
attention was devoted to the reading of the Greek 
dramatists,* so that he was well acquainted with the 
best productions of Greek literature when he began to 
work upon his Iphigenie. 

THE GENESIS OF GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE. 

Goethe himself teils us in his autobiography that his 
works are fragments of a great confession.t A great 
passion or a significant experience generally produced in 
him a feeling of deep unrest. He pondered over it for 
weeks or months and did not feel relieved until he found 
for it some adequate poetic expression; While in this 
mood, the report of some event, or more frequently the in- 

* Cf . Riemer, Mütheilungen II, 624, and his letter to Frau 
V. Stein of Sept. 12, 1780. 
t Werke, XXI, p. 65. 
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cidents and cbaracters of some book, suddenly stimulated 
bis Imagination to poetic creation. Sometbing in the 
book be cbanced to read so strongly suggested to bim bis 
own recent struggles tbat be more or less unconsciously 
interpreted tbe incidents and cbaracters of tbe book in 
terms of bis own experience. Sometimes tbe relation of 
tbe poet's life to tbe subject cbosen seems distant and 
obscure, but a closer study of bis Ufe will usually disclose 
to US tbe reason wby tbe subject roused bim to poetic 
activity. It is tberefore of prime importance for tbe 
understanding of Goetbe's work to discover wbat pbase 
of a subject stimulated bim and wby it did so, for in tbis 
way we can get tbe clearest insigbt into bis artistic pur- 
poses. 'In every work of art', says Goetbe, *great or 
small, everytbing, even to tbe minutest details, depends 
upon tbe conception.' * 

Some of tbe experiences underlying Goetbe's Iphigenie 
are doubtless to be found in bis Storm and Stress period. 
In tbis most productive period of bis life be was often 
agitated by a spirit of feverisb unrest wbicb at times 
drove bim to tbe brink of despair. His extreme individ- 
ualism led bim to defy conventionality in every form, 
in religion, in society, and in art, and to trust tbe strong 
instincts of bis genius in all relations of life. Tberefore 
tbe great mytbical beroes of antiquity wbo bad rebelled 
against tbe rule of tbe Olympians appealed so strongly to 
bis sympatbies. Witb tbis attitude toward life it was 
inevitable tbat tbe duties wbicb be believed be owed 
to himself often clasbed witb tbe rights of establisbed 
society. And so be became involved in several perplexing 
and painful relations from wbicb be could extricate bim- 
self only by destro)dng tbe peace of mind or tbe happi- 

* Sprüche in Prosa, No. 234. 
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ness of those whom he deeply loved. Such experiences 
resulted in self-reproach and remorse from which the 
sensitive poet tried to find relief in poetry. We need 
but recall the story of his loves during this period to 
realize the extent and depth of these inner conflicts. 
For his infidelity to Friederike he condemned himself 
more severely than any of his unfavorable critics, and 
gave poetic expression to it in his Götz von Berlichingen 
and Clavigo, But his most significant experience of this 
kind before his departure for Weimar in the fall of 1775 
was his relation to Anna Elisabeth Schönemann, or Lili, 
as Goethe calls her in his lyrics. His account of this 
relation in the autobiography and his later utterances 
show that he sincerely loved he».* However, shortly 
after his engagement to her, when the first flush of joy 
had subsided, the thought of the marriage-bond made 
him uneasy and, as in the case of Friederike several years 
before, he longed for release. He welcomed the arrival 
of the two Counts von Stolberg in Frankfurt, and accepted 
their invitation to join them in a tour through S witzer- 
land ' as an experiment to see whether he could renounce 
her \ But in the midst of the grandest Alpine landscapes 
the Image of Lili was ever before him, calling him back 
to his native land. Finally, at the summit of St. Gott- 
hard, with Italy before him, his longing to see her proved 
irresistible, and he returned to Frankfurt. But here the 
former State of indecision soon reappeared, strengthened 
by petty irritations and intrigues on the part of both 
families. So he spent several unhappy months, troubled 
by jealousy and doubt, and unable to make the firm 
resolve to marry her or give her up. The fact was that 

*Cf. EckermanrCs Gespräche of March 5, 1830, where 
Goethe speaks of Lili as the first and last whom he truly 
loved. 
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he was then most unsettled in his aims and duties in 
life, and could not even decide the question of his perma- 
nent vocation. He instinctively feit the need of a larger 
self-development; his restless poetle nature rebelled 
against every Suggestion of constraint. The words of 
Fernando in Stella (1775) well express his conflict at 
that time and suggest the Solution. He says: *This 
condition [of marriage] stifles all my powers, this condi- 
tion robs my soul of all courage, it cramps me. How 
much lies dormant within me! How much could be 
developed! I must away into the free world.' * 

The penalty of his inconstancy were pangs of conscience 
and moods of the deepest dejection. This appears in his 
correspondence withi Countess Auguste von Stolberg, 
sister of his friends, the Counts von Stolberg. This 
correspondence is remarkable in that he had never seen 
her and yet feit that a strong bond of sympathy existed 
between them. Ever since his boyhood he feit the need 
of confessing his inner conflicts to friends, especially to 
women^t and such confessions had a calming influence 
upon him. And so in 1775 he confessed his experiences to 
Auguste von Stolberg and gratefully acknowledged the 
soothing effect of her letters upon him. His letters to 
her reveal a passionate nature divided against itself and 
longing for self-restraint, moderation, and harmony. His 
relations to Lili were such that whatever course of con- 
duct he chose, was sure to be followed by disappointment 
and misery. In this frame of mind it occurred to him 
that his condition resembled in some respects that of 

* Werke, Vol. XI, p. 412. 

t Of such a nature were among others his relations to Frau 
Böhme, Friederike Oeser, Fräulein von Klettenberg, Char- 
lotte Buff, and above all to his sister Cornelia before her 
marriage to Schlosser in 1773. 
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Orestes. And so we find in a letter to Frau Karsch of 
Aug. 17, 1775 (about a month after his return from 
Switzerland), thefoUowing significant sentence: *Perhaps 
the invisible scourge of the Eumenides will soon dri e me 
out again from my fatherland '— a sentence which clearly 
shows that he then viewed his inner conflicts under the 
form of the sufferings of Orestes.* 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that in 
the fall of 1775 he gratef ully accepted Duke Karl Augustes 
invitation to come to Weimar. But the joys and dis- 
tractions of the first wild weeks at the court of Weimar 
did not afford him the relief from his moods of unrest 
and dejection he expected. This relief came from a 
quieter and deeper source: from the friendship of Frau 
V. Stein. This friendship is one of Goethe^s most sig- 
nificant experiences during his first ten years of residence 
in Weimar, in that it profoundly affected his character 
and all the great works conceived during this period, 
especially the Iphigenie, We must therefore acquaint 
ourselves with the nature of this relation. 

GOETHE AND FRAU VON STEIN. 

On his retum from the Swiss journey in the summer 
of 1775 Goethe stopped in Strassburg, and was shown 
there by the physician Zimmermann a Silhouette of 
Charlotte von Stein intended for Lavater's Physio- 
gnomische Fragmente. Goethe examined it with much 
interest and wrote under it the following words: 'It 
I would be a glorious spectacle to see how the world is 

I * Schröer in his edition of Iphigenie asserts that the char- 

I acter of Orestes in the Orestes of Euripides gave Goethe the 
: initial Impulse for his drama. Cf. Goethe, Werke (Deutsche 
National-Litteratur) Vol. IX, pp. xxi ff. 

I 
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mirrored in this soul. She sees the world as it is, and 
yet through the medium of love.' The admiration 
called forth by this Silhouette developed into passion 
shortly after he met her in Weimar. 

She was the wife of a respectable but rather com- 
monplace nobleman who was attached to the Court 
of Weimar in the capacity of master of the horse. 
The marriage, though not unhappy, was devoid of 
love. When Goethe met her, she was past thirty 
and mother of a large family. Some years after her 
first acquaintance with Goethe, Schiller described her 
as f ollows : * She never could have been beautif ul, but her 
countenance has a gentle seriousness and quite a peculiar 
openness. A sound understanding, feeling, and truth 
lie in her being,' * She was a woman of the intellectual 
rather than the emotional type, and had developed a 
self-possession and calmness of manner which were in 
marked contrast to the restless spirit of the poet. Gares 
and poor health had given her a touch of melancholy 
which led her to withdraw as f ar as possible from the 
gayeties of the court and find pleasure in a more reflec- 
tive life. She feit a keen interest in the rising literature 
of her country, and had the power to grasp the thoughts 
of others and hold them fast. Goethe's previous loves 
had been young girls, naive, beaul^ul, charming, but 
intellectually far beneath him; in Frau von Stein he 
found a woman of high rank, of culture and experience, 
who knew much about the conduct of life which he 
had yet to learn. Above all he realized that she under- 
stood him better than any woman he had previously 
known, and to this fact we must ascribe the power and 
influence she wielded over him for so many years. Ac- 

* Schiller's letter to Kömer of Aug. 12, 1787, 
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quaintance rapidly developed into intimacy, and she soon 
became his dosest confidant and the object of his pas- 
sionate adoration. In January, 1776, the series of the 
poet's letters to her began, in which for the next ten years 
we find the most faithful record of his intellectual and 
emotional life. Grimm calls these love-letters ' one of 
the most beautiful and touching memorials found in all 
literature \ The poet confesses to her everything, from 
the trivial happenings of his daily life to his most serious 
thoughts on poetry, philosophy, and science. His love 
was at first impassioned and stormy; he vaguely hoped 
that some day they might be united. Gradually the 
impossibility of such a union dawned upon him, and when 
at last he realized that he must abandon such hopes, 
their relation assumed a more natural and calmer tone. 

The influence she exerted upon him he frequently 
expressed in most enthusiastic terms. He could not 
comprehend the secret of her influence, but he power- 
fuUy feit it. He feit that with her help he was realizing 
his best seif, that a löok, a word from her often dis- 
pelled the visions and spectres of his morbid fancy. He 
begged for her presence, and was in despair when she 
left Weimar for a few days. He called her 'his com- 
forter ', * his soother ', * his angel \ * his golden lady \ Her 
presence calmed him, her voice soothed the agitation of 
his heart. In the poem addressed to her Apr. 14, 1776, 
he describes his relation to her in the foUowing beautiful 
and significant lines: 

/,6ag tüa« nnß ba§ Sd^dffal un§ bereiten? 
6ag nne havit> eS un§ fo rein genau? 
2ld^ bu toarft in abgelebten geiten 
ÜJleine Sd^toefter ober meine grau. 

Äannteft jeben gug in meinem SBefen, . 
©pcil^teft nne bie teinfte 3f?erbe flingt, 
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Äonntcft mid^ mit e i n c m S3U(f e Icf en 
3)en fo fd^tocr ein ftcrblidji Slug' burd^brittöt 
^^ropftcft ^Jlä^igung bctn ^ci^cn 33lute^ 
3'lici^tetcft ben lüübcn irren Sauf, 
Unb in bcincn (Sngclgarmcn ru^tc 
3)ic jerftörte S3ruft [\6) tüicber auf/' * 

Frau von Stein doubtless helped him to attain that 
self-control, moderation, and harmony of spirit for which 
he had vainly striven in Frankfurt. In his diary of 
Aug. 7, 1779, he gives us a very interesting retrospect of 
his life which throws much Hght upon the struggles of 
his early Weimar period. He says : 'A calm glance back 
on my past life, on the confusion, activity, youthful pas- 
sion for knowledge, how it roams about everyiivhere to 
find something satisfying. How, especially, I found 
delight in mysteries — in dark imaginär y relations. . . . 
With how little insight I moved round and round in human 
and divine things. How there was as Uttle of action as of 
thought and poetry directed to an aim; how many days 
were wasted in time-destroying sentiment and shadow 
passions; how littie good came to me therefrom; and 
how, now that half of Ufe is past, there is no way back, but 
I simply stand here as one who saved himseif from the 
water and whom the sun begins beneficently to dry. 
The time I have spent in the rush of the world since 
October, 1775, I do not yet trust myself to review. God 
help further and give us light so that we may not stand 
so much in our way. . . . May the idea of purity, extending 
even to the morsel I take into my mouth, become ever 
more luminous in me!' 

It is to be expected that a relation which exercised such 
a beneficent influence upon his whole being, which he 
gnce described as the purest, fairest, truest in whicbf 
* Cf • b^r^ also bis WiJ^Tiderera Nachtlie4^ 
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with the exception of his sister, he ever stood to any 
woman,* should have left a deep Impression upon the 
poetic productions conceived during this period. In the 
Geschvrister, Elpenar, Tasso, in the character of Natalie 
in Wilhelm Meister, and especially in Iphigenie, the 
influence of Charlotte von Stein is of vital importance. 
We have seen that in his Storni and Stress period his 
rebellious attitude toward the established social order 
aroused his interest in mythical characters of the type of 
Prometheus or Tantalus, and that in the midst of the 
Lili episode, when troubled by his conscience, he con- 
ceived himself as a kind of Orestes tormented by the 
Furies. In periods of inner conflicts he frequently 
sought and found comfort in the friendship of noble, 
kindly, sympathetic women. His letters to the Countess 
von Stolberg in 1775 show how especially at that time 
he feit the need of such spiritual companionship. In his 
friendship with Frau von Stein he found the realization 
of all that f or which his heart then craved. No previous 
friendship had ever given him such consolation and 
peace, no woman had ever helped him so much inreducing 
his discordant unhappy being to a noble harmony. In 
the beneficent influence of Charlotte von Stein upon 
Goethe we shall find the central idea of his Iphigenie, 
The figure of the unhappy Orestes tormented by his con- 
science, driven from his native country, and finding 
release from the Furies in a stränge land through the 
unexpected help of his sister, became to him a striking 
Symbol of his own great spiritual experiences in his adopted 
home. His imagin^ion once stirred by this sytnbol, 
and the lonely Tauric priestess of the antique legend 
gradually assiuned the form and character of Charlotte 

*Cf, Letter to Fvm v, Stein of May 24, 1776, 
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Von stein, whom his fancy conceived in past ages to have 
been his sister or his wife. The purely ritual atonement 
of the Greek Orestes was given a psychological interpre- 
tation and was made to express the spiritual purification 
wrought in the poet through the influenae of noble 
womanhood. In no way could the poet better express 
his deep gratitude to his f riend. 

THE WORK ON IPHIGENIE IN WEIMAR. 

It is still a matter of doubt just when the thought of 
dramatizing the story of the Tauric Iphigenia first 
oceurred to Goethe, but from the experiences just related 
it is probable that the first coneeption of the drama 
belongs to the year 1776.* During the next three years, 
under the continued influence of Frau von Stein, the plan 
developed and took such a definite form that whcn he 
set about to write the drama in 1779, he could finish it in 
a few weeks. This view seems confirmed by Riemer, 
who reports that Goethe told him of an inscription written 
by him on a fly-leaf which ran as foUows : ' Schwalben- 
stein near Ilmenau. Sereno die, quieta mente, I wrote 
after a deliberation of three years the f ourth act of my 
Iphigenie in one day.' f And from the diary we learn 
that this f ourth act was written March 19, 1779. Her- 
man Grimm also assigns the year 1776 as the time of the 
first coneeption, but for different reasons-t The astonish- 

* It is noteworthy that according to his diary of Sept. 14, 
1776, he read Lenz' Tantalus {Werke, Vol. III, pp. 200 ff.), 
in which Lenz treats of his imfortunate experiences in terms 
of the legend. 

t Riemer, Miüheilungen über Goethe y Vol. II, p. 83, note 3. 

% H. Grimm, Goethe. 6. Aufl. pp. 275 fi". Grimmas argu- 
ment connecting the first coneeption of Goethe's Iphigenie 
with the death of the young niece of Gluck, the famous 
composer, seen^s untenable. Gluck's niece <ü^d in 1776, and 
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ing rapidity with which the first Version of the drama 
was finished in 1779 in spite of numerous interruptions, 
its excellent dramatic Organization, and the clear and 
definite conception of its characters, almost force us to 
the conclusion that the plan of the work had well matured 
in the poet's mind before the actual writing began. 

The first mention of the drama we find in Goethe 's 
diary of Feb. 14, 1779, when he writes: ^ Began early this 
morning to dictate Iphigenia. ' * From this time on we 
have in the poet's letters and diaries and in his Italian 
Joumey a complete record of the progress of the drama 
in all its stages up to its final appearance in 1787. The 
first Version was finished on March 28, 1779, after he 
had worked six weeks upon it. During this short period 
he was frequently interrupted by his numerous duties 
in the duchy of Weimar, especially by a joumey he 
had to make for levying recruits and superintending the 
work on the highways. But his interest in the drama 
A as so great that he took it with him on this trip and 
devoted to it all his leisure moments. The plaj»- was 
intended, like Elpenor, for a court festival-play in honor, 
probably, of the duchess Louise, who had recently given 
birth to a daughter. The drama was produced before 
the ducal court on April 6, 1779. Goethe himself appeared 

the composer wished to write a cantata in her memory. 
He appealed to Wieland for a text, who, being otherwise 
occupied, requested Goethe to write it. Goethe set about the 
work at once, and his theme, according to Grimm, was 
Iphigenie, But according to Erich Schmidt Proserpina 
(publ. 1778), and not IphigeniCf was originally intended by 
Goethe for Gluck's cantata. Cf. Vierteljahrschrift für Littera- 
turgeschichte. Vol. I, pp. 27 ff. 

* The Word 'dictate' seems to suggest that the idea of the 
drama was at that time already developed in liis mitt4t 
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as Orestes, Prince Constantin, the duke's younger brother, 
played the part of Pylades, Knebel was Thoas, and the 
beautiful and talented actress, Corona Schroeter, played 
the r61e of Iphigenia, In the audience there were, among 
others, Herder, Wieland, Musaeus, Seckendorf, Louise 
von Göchhausen, and Frau von Stein. The physician 
Hufeland, who was also present at the Performance, 
described Goethe 's appearance as follows: 'Never will I 
forget the Impression which Goethe made as Orestes in 
Greek costume in the representation of his Iphigenie. 
We beheved to see an Apollo. Never was there seen a 
like Union of ph3rsical and spiritual perfection and 
beauty.'* Goethe 's diary records that the effect of the 
drama was good, especially on pure men. It was repeated 
on April 12, and at the third Performance of July 12 the 
duke himself took the part of Pylades. 

The fame of the new drama soon spread, and offers 
from various quarters came to Goethe to publish it. 
But he was by no means satisfied' with it; he regarded 
it as merely a sketch for the artistic execution of which 
much labor woidd still be needed, and therefore definitely 
declined publication. On Jidy 21, 1779, he wrote to 
Karl Theodor von Dalberg, who wished to have it rep- 
resented upon the Mannheim stage; 'It is much too 
carelessly written to be allowed to venture at once from 
the amateur stage into the open world.' 

This first Version of the drama, called A, was written 
in prose because great prejudice then existed against the 
use of verse in the drama, which was rejected by the 
Storm and Stress movement as imnatural. Hence prose 
became the fashion of the day. The prose of Goethe 's 
Iphigenie was, however, very unlike the realistic prose 

* Robert Keil, Vor ffund^ Jahren, Vol, 11, p. 167« 
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of his Götz von Berlichingen; it was noble and elevated in 
tone, and, like that of Egmont, had a pronounced iambic 
movement. Nevertheless Goethe feit that the form 
would have to be thoroughly revised, and made the first 
attempt in that direction in the spring of 1780, when 
the rhythmic prose text was divided off into metrical 
lines of unequal length, resembiing somewhat the metrical 
form of Wieland 's Aheste, This first metrical Version, 
called B, was somewhat hastily and mechanically made 
without any essential changes in content and style.* 
Goethe was also dissatisfied with this first metrical 
Version and soon decided upon another revision. On 
Oct. 13, 1780, he wrote to Lavater: 'I do not like to 
have my Iphigenie in its present form frequently copied 
and circulated, because I am busy giving it still more 
harmony of style, and am therefore making changes here 
and there.' He was working on this second revision 
in 1781,t and finished it toward the end of that year. 
This Version (C) if written in prose, and although it 
shows in expression and in the treatment of the d«alogue 
a nmnber of decided improvements over the first prose 
Version (A), it did not yet satisfy the poet. He admitted 
that it was hurriedly done.t He had several copies of 

* For a füll discussion of the varions versions and texts of 
Iphigenie cf. Michels in Goethe's Werke, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 
449 ff.; Litzmann in Werke, Vol. X, pp. 387 ff.; Baechtold, 
Goethes Iphigenie auf Tauris in vierfacher Gestalt, 1883, and 
Reckling, Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauns nach den vier über- 
lieferten Fassungen, 1884. For a comparative study of the 
various versions Baechtold's edition is very convenient and 
practical. 

t Cf. letter to Frau von Stein of April 17, 1781, and his 
diar>' of Aug. 4 and 19, 1781. 

t Cf. his letter to Lavater of Nov. 26, 1781, and to F. H, 
Jacobi of Nov. 17, 1782. 
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it made for his friends, but still feit that it was not 
ready for publication. It seems he feared that it might 
be printed against his will,* and so, to forestall the 
danger of an unauthorized edition of this and other 
works,t he arranged in 1786 with Georg Joachim Goeschen 
of Leipzig for the publication of his coUected works, 
in which the Iphigenie was to appear as the third volume.J 
For the purpose of this edition the poet undertook a 
new and final revision of the drama, and after much 
reflection definitely decided to give it metrical form. 
The brilliant example of Lessing 's Nathan der Weise (1779), 
the first great German drama written in blank verse, the 
hearty encouragement of Wieland, and, above all, his own 
poetic instinct determined him in this decision.§ In 
the discussion of the various aspects of the drama he 
received much Stimulus from Herder, whose keen metrical 
sense must have been especially helpful to the poet. 
After much deliberation the prose Version C was put 
in the summer of 1786 into irregulär iambic metre. 

* Cf. his letter to Kestner of March 15, 1783. 

t Without Goethe's knowledge a few seenes of Version B 
were published by Lavater's amanuensis, J. M. Armbruster, in 
1785 in the Schwäbisches Museum. These seenes were again 
copied from the Museum and published in the Ephemeriden 
der Litteratur und des Theaters of 1786. Cf. Baechtold, p. vi. 

% Cf. Goethe's letter to F. I. Bertruch and Georg Joachim 
Goeschen of the end of June, 1786. 

§ Goethe in his Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787, expresses 
himself on the difficulties involved in choosing the metrical 
form as foUows: 'The true cause why I for many years pre- 
ferred prose for my works was the very great uncertainty in 
which OUT prosody fluctuates, in consequence of which many 
of my judicious and leamed friends who cooperated with 
me left the decision of many questions to taste, a course, 
however, wbipb w^s lacking ia all et^mdards/ 
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This metrical transcription Goethe took with him to 
Karlsbad, to subject it there to a thorough revision.* 
On Aug. 23, 1786, he wrote to Frau v. Stein from Karlsbad: 
* Divided into verses as it now is, it gives me new pleasure. 
One can also see much better what improvements are 
still needed/ With the help of Herder, who was then 
also in Karlsbad, the work at first progressed rapidly, so 
that he expected to finish it in a f ew days. He devoted 
his Chief attention to metrical improvements, and with 
this end in view took up the study of the Electra of 
Sophocles. Then he found that in comparison with the 
finished metre of the Greek drama his own verse was 
still 'rough, unmelodious, and unreadable '. f Finally 
he realized that the difficulties were much greater than 
he had expected, and so he abandoned the idea of finishing 
the Iphigenie in Karlsbad and took it with him to Italy. 

THE WORK ON IPHIGENIE IN ITALY. 

On Sept. 3, 1786, Goethe secretly left Karlsbad f or Italy, 
a land which for many years he passionately longed to see. 
This Italian joumey is, in its f ar-reaching effects upon his 
life and poetry, the most important event in his career. 
It rejuvenated, enlightened, and inspired him, and gave 
a definite direction to his aims and Ideals. In Italy he 
lived for the first time in füll aesthetic freedom. His 
essentially Hellenic nature, long repressed by his uncon- 
genial duties and anxious introspections in Weimar, 
was liberated here, and asser ted itself in its füll strength 
when brought in contact with the beauty, freedom and 
naturalness of Italian life. Here he acquired classic 

* The nature of this second metrical form is unknown, as 
no copy of it has been preserved. 

t Cf. his letter to Herder of the end of Aug. 1786. 
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serenity. The greatest Stimulus came to him from the 
large world of art about him. He says: *In Italy I 
gradually feit myself freed from petty conceptions and 
removed from false wishes, and in place of the longing 
for the land of the fine arts, there arose in me a longing 
for art itself ; I had beheld it, and now I wished to pene- 
trate it/ * The principles of art which he derived from the 
direct contemplation of great masterpieces he endeavored 
to apply to his own works. For in Italy he became con- 
vinced that Nature had intended him for poetry, and he 
then resolved to achieve in it higher results than any he 
had yet attained. His renewed consciousness of strength 
as a poet gave him a sense of satisfaction in his poetical 
labors in Italy which he had rarely feit before. 

Returning now to the Iphigenie we find that during the 
first months of his Italian journey that work was his 
almost constant companion. He was determined to com- 
plete it before undertaking anything eise. In the Itali- 
enische Reise of Jan. 6, 1787, he summarizes his work upon 
the drama in Italy as f oUows : * When I had left behind 
me the Brenner, I took out the work from the largest 
package. . . . At the Lago di Garda, while the strong 
south wind was driving the waves on the beach, and 
where I was at least as much alone as my heroine on the 
coast of Tauris, I drew the first outlines of the new Version, 
which I afterward continued in Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
but most diligently in Venice. After this, however, the 
work came to a standstill, indeed I was led to a new 
design, viz. of writing an Iphigenia in Delphi, which I 
should have immediately carried into execution, if dis- 
traction and a f eeling of duty toward the older piece had 
not kept me from it. In Rome, however, the work con- 

* Campagne in Frankreich, Werke, Vol. XXXIII, p. 188. 
Cf. also his letter to Frau v. Stein of Dec. 29, 1786. 
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tinued with tolerable steadiness. In the evening as I went 
to sleep, I prepared myself for the morning's task, which 
I took up immediately upon awaking. My procedure 
was quite simple. I calmly copied the piece and tried 
the metre regulär ly, line by line and period by period.' 
From his letters it is evident that the form of the drama 
engaged his chief attention. On Oct. 14, 1786, he writes 
to Herder : ' The passages that were most finished trouble 
me most. I should like to bend their tender heads under 
the yoke of the verse without breaking their necks, and 
yet it is remarkable that generally a better expression 
comes with the metre.' * In Bologna he sees a picture of 
St. Agatha, which was attributed to Raphael but which 
has since disappeared, and in his Italienische Reise 
(Oct. 19) he describes its Impression upon him as follows: 
* The artist has given to her (St. Agatha) a sound self- 
possessed maidenhood, but yet without coldness and rude- 
ness. I have noted the form well and shall mentally 
read to her my Iphigenia, and shall not allow my heroine 
to express anything which this saint might not utter.' 
Thus it appears that in Italy under various influences, 
largely artistic, he gave the finishing touches to the 
Iphigenie. Indeed, it was only after the drama had 
become disengaged from its Weimar associations that 
the poet could work upon it with the füll freedom of 
an artist. So in Rome he caref uUy removed everything 
from the drama which would directly suggest personal 
experiences. Everything was raised to the height of the 
typical, of the universally human. In Rome. antiquity 
surrounded him like a second higher nature, and so the 
classical Clements, which were subdued in the earlier 
versions, were given greater prominence. In his metrical 

* Cf . here Schiller's utterance on the nature of metre in his 
letter to Goethe of Nov. 24, 1797. 
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difficulties he received considerable help from K. Ph. 
Moritz (1757-1793), whom he met in Rome. 'I should 
never have dared/ say& Goethe, *to translate Iphigenie 
into iambics, had not the prosody of Moritz appeared 
to me Hke a guiding star.* . . . It is singnlar that we find 
in OUT language but few syllables which are decidedly 
long or Short. With the others one proceeds according 
to taste or caprice. Now Moritz after much thought has 
managed to find out that there is a certain order of rank 
among syllables, and that a syllable more important in 
sense is long as compared with the less significant, which 
is thereby made short; but on the other band, the former 
in turn becomes short whenever it comes into the neigh- 
borhood of another which has more mental weight. . . . 
I have frequently consulted these principles and found 
them in agreement with my feelings.' f Thus aided by 
Moritz, but probably trusting more his own metrical 
sense, he considered most caref uUy every expression and 
verse, revising them wherever necessary. On Dec. 29, 
1786, the laborious task was done, and on Jan. 13, 1787, 
he sent a copy of the manuscript to Weimar.J In his 
Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787, he calls his drama his 
„Sci^mcrjen^finb", and adds that the Iphigenie deserved this 
designation in more senses than one. He still was dissat- 
isfied with the metrical form of a number of lines, which 
he marked and gave Herder füll power and authority 

* His werk on prosody appeared in 1786 entitled: Versiich 
einer deutschen Prosodie, 

t Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787. Cf. also Albert Koch, 
Über den Versbau in Goethes Iphigenie, Stettin, 1900. 

X Cf . here his letters to Herder of Dec. 29, 1786, and of Jan. 
13, 1787. For the description and history of Goethe's own 
manuscript, which is preserved in the Goethe archive in 
Weimar, cf . Werke X, pp. 389-390. 
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to correct. He wished especially that the euphony of 
several passages should be improved by Herder, but it 
has been impossible to determine just what alterations, 
if any, were introduced by him. The drama appeared 
in the summer of 1787 in the third voIume of Goethe's 
collected works published by Goeschen.* 

A comparison of the first prose Version of 1779 (A) 
with the final metrical form of the drama shows that 
the changes made were almost wholly stylistic and 
metrical, consisting, as Lewes says, of 'just the sort of 
touches which elevate poetry above prose'. The orig- 
inal Organization of the drama, the plot, the conception 
of the characters remained practically unchanged. A 
comparison of the four versions affords us therefore a 
fine insight into the development of Goethe's style and 
metrical sense between the years 1779 and 1787.t In 
general it may be said that the final Version shows 
throughout a greater plasticity, terseness, and correct- 
ness of expression. 

XJnpleasant repetitions, unnecessary words, and even 
sentences are often cut out, and the obscurities of the 
earlier versions are removed by felicitous additions of 
Word or phrase and by a fuller development of metaphor. 
Thus a greater roundness of expression and a larger epic 
breadth distinguish many passages of the final version. 
It is interesting to observe with what care and skill the 
prosaic expressions are modified and raised to the dignity 
of poetry. The poet aims at greater concreteness, and 
his Imagination frequently transforms colorless abstrac- 
tions into new and noble mythological creations. 

* In the edition of Baechtold text D. 

t A thorough comparison of the four versions has been 
made by Reckling, Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris nach den 
vier überlieferten Fassungen, 1884. 
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Many changes in the final Version are due solely to 
metrical considerations. Single words and shorter sen- 
tences are frequently left out, and apocope, syncope, and 
elision are made use of for metrical reasons. On the 
other band, words, phrases, and short sentences are 
occasionally added and the word-order is changed for 
the sake of the metre. With few exceptions these 
metrical alterations have given a greater distinction 
and perspicuity of thought to the drama, so that the 
work in its final form has been universally admired as 
one of the purest and most perfect productions in modern 
iiterature. 

RECEPTION OF THE DRAMA. 

The appearance of Iphigenie was received by Goethe's 
friends in Rome and Germany with surprising coolness. 
With the exception of Nathan der Weise, a work so 
lofty in thought and so perfect in execution had not 
yet appeared in Germany. The aesthetic judgment of 
the people was not yet sufficiently developed to appre- 
ciate at once its exquisite beauty. Besides, something 
quite different was expected of Goethe. In 1787 he 
was known to the public largely as the author of Götz 
and Werther; hence something revolutionary, passion- 
ate, stormy, especially something thoroughly German 
in thought and form was expected of him. Schiller's 
early dramas were then the Sensation of the German 
stage. Their bold attacks on the existing social order 
their mighty pathos, their extravagant rhetoric, and 
their passionate action powerfully stirred the German 
public. What a contrast between these dramas, in 
which we feel the feverish pulsations of the approaching 
revolution, and Goethe's Iphigenie with its antiquc 
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theme and calm classic form! Goethe^s famous lines 
in Faust well apply to his Iphigenie: 

„Oft tücnn cg crft burd^ Qal^rc burd^gcbtungen 
ßrfd^cint c§ in boßcnbcter ©cffcolt. 
SBag glängt ift für bcn 5lugcnMicf geboren; 
2)aS ©d^te bleibt ber 9^aciE>h)eIt unbcrlorcn." * 

Even Goethe's intimate friends in Weimar did not 
receive the drama with much enthusiasm. They pre- 
ferred it in its old familiär form with its tender associa- 
tions, and feit the elimination of its personal Clements 
to be rather a weakness than an improvement. Few 
realized what changes had taken place in the poet's 
character and artistic ideals in Italy. Hefelt that he 
was misunderstood and had disappointed the expecta- 
tions of his friends, and yet this did not alter his con- 
victions, for he applied the same artistic Standards to 
the revision of his Tasso, which was undertaken soon 
after the completion of the Iphigenie. lipon his retnrn 
from Italy in June, 1788, he became estranged from Frau 
von Stein, and unwilling to revive the many personal 
recollections he had interwoven in the drama, he made 
no effort to have it produced on the stage. Besides, its 
metrical form would have interfered at that time with 
a successful stage-representation. The German public 
was then unaccustomed to the use of metre in the drama, 
and even in 1798-9 the Weimar actors had to be care- 
fully trained by Goethe and Schiller in the natural 
delivery of the verse of the Wallenstein drama. 

* Faust 1, 11. 70-74. 
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SCHILLER'S CRITICISM AND REVISION OF THE 
DRAMA. 

Op the many contemporary reviews of the drama those 
of Wieland and Schiller are most interesting and sug- 
gestive.* Wieland reviewed it in his Teutscher Merkur 
in September, 1787, and regarded it as ' written just as 
much in the spirit of Sophocles as Götz was in the spirit 
of Shakespeare, an antique Greek play even to the point 
of Illusion.' Schiller, who was then studying Goethe's 
Works with much interest and care, reviewed Egmont 
in 1788 and Iphigenie in 1789. His judgment on Iphi- 
genie was then very similar to that of Wieland. He 
wrote : * Here we find him vying with as much and even 
greater success with the Greek tragic poets than he had 
done in his Götz von Berlichingen with Shakespeare. In 
the Greek form, of which he has become complete mas- 
ter, ... he develops here the whole creative strength 
of his spirit, and excels his modeis in their own mannec. 
We cannot read this play without feeling inspired by 
a certain spirit of antiquity, which is much too true 
and vivid for a mere Imitation, even though it be most 
successf ul. 't 

He changed, however, his judgment a few years later. 
In 1794 his memorable friendship with Goethe began. 
Though their natures were radically different, they 
soon discovered that their ultimate aims as men and 

* Cf . also J. W. Braun, Goethe im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen^ 
1884. Vol. II, in various places. 

t Schiller, Werke, (Goedeke Ed.) , Vol. VI, p. 240. Also A. 
W. Schlegel called it * an echo ' of Greek tragedy. Cf . Vorle- 
sungen über dramatische Kunst und Litteraiur, Vol. II, p. 417. 
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poets were the same, and with unparalleled unselfish- 
ness each strove to understand and stimulate the best 
efforts of the other. One of their important aims was 
to raise the Standards and increase the repertoire of the 
Weimar theatre. Schiller, who had displayed great 
talent in revising plays, undertook with Goethe' s con- 
sent to revise also Iphigenie for stage purposes.* The 
plan of revision was first mentioned by Schiller in 1800, 
and the work was seriously undertaken in January, 1802. 
This task led Schiller to a thorough study and analysis 
of the drama, with the result that we have several letters 
of his to Körner and Goethe which contain some of the 
most suggestive criticisms we have on the work. Natu- 
rally enough his attitude toward Iphigenie in these 
letters is essentially different from that of his review 
in 1789, for he had meanwhile become thoroughly 
acquainted with Greek tragedy, had studied profoundly 
the dramaturgic art, and had developed into the greatest 
dramatist of Germany. On Jan. 21, 1802, he wrote as 
follows to his friend Körner about the drama: 'We wish 
to produce here next month Goethe's Iphigenie; this 
has given me occasion to read it again carefully, because 
Goethe feels the need of changing a few things in it. 
I was much surprised that it no longer made the same 
favorable impression upon me as formerly, although it 
will ever remain a soulful creation. TiMsj_jinwftvftr , ^o 
astonis hingly modern and non-Greek that pne cannot 
un35^tand how i t was pos sible ever.to comparjS_iLHdth.A-_ 
Greek^ay] IFIs whoUy and purely moral, but the sensu- 
ous power, the life, the movement, and everything which 
specifically belongs to a true dramatic work is greatly lack- 
ing. . . . However, the work was a real meteorat the time 
* He revised in 1796 Goethe's Egmont, and in 1801 Lessing's 
Nathan der Weiße^ 
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it arose . . . and the age cannot even now overlook it.' * 
Equally Import ant is his letter to Goethe of Jan. 22, 1802, 
which contains several trenchant criticisms on the 
dramaturgic limitations of the play. Schiller considers 
here the drama from the point of view of a practical play- 
wright who thoroughly und erst ands what is necessary 
for an effective stage play. 

Unfortunately Schiller's revision of the drama has 
not been preserved, but from his letters we may infer 
that he reduced somewhat the Orestes scenes and the 
long reflective passages, and tried to give greater promi- 
nence to the main action of the play, which in his judg- 
ment lagged in the second and third acts.f Schiller 's 
Version was produced for the first time in Weimar on 
May 15, 1802. Goethe came for the night from Jena to 
see the Performance, expecting a pecuUarly stränge Sensa- 
tion from the representation of a drama which portrayed 
a mental state he had long since outgrown.J The drama 
was also produced in Berlin in Dec. 1802 and repeated 
there soon afterward, but without arousing much interest.§ 
Goethe did not witness another Performance of his 
drama. When it was represented in Weimar in 1827 
with the Berlin actor Krüger as Orestes, Goethe did 
not go to see it, fearing that an imperfect Performance 
might prove painful. However, Krüger's representation 
was unusually intelligent and successful, and was described 
the next day to Goethe by Eckermann. || The delighted 

* Cf. also Goethe's letter to Schiller of Jan. 19, 1802, in 
which he says of his Iphigenie: „@g tft ^art^ Verteufelt l^uman." 

t Cf . note to 11. 1365 ff. 

t a. Goethe's letter to Schiller of May 11, 1802. 

§ Cf . Braun, Goethe im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen, Vol. III, 
pp. 5 and 25. 

II Cf. Eckermann^s Gespräche mit Goethe, April 1, 1827. 
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and gratefiil poet sent then to the actor a beautifully 
bound copy of his work, upon the fly-leaf of which he 
wrote the foUowing famous lines which are of the great- 
est importance for the mterpretation of the drama: 

«3Ba8 ber ^bviftn bief etn 53anbc 
@Iaubenb, l^offenb anbetttaut, 
SBetb* im Ätcifc beutfd^ct Sanbe 
Imd) be« Äünftlet« SBitfen laut I 

60 im §anbcln, fo im Bpvtd)m 
Siebeboa Detfünb' e^ toeit : 
Wlt menfd^tid^ ^bted^n 
6ü^et teilte 3Äenfcl^li(^eit.'' 

Goethe's Iphigenie cannot be regarded as an effective 
stage-play. It is too Ihnited in incident and action to 
become populär with the masses; it is assentially a 
„Seelenbtama", which will ever strongly appeal to a 
cultivated audience, able to appreciate its noble diction, 
Hs perfect form, and the depth and delicacy of its motives 
and sentiments. To-day the drama is represented from 
time to time upon the best stages of Germany, which 
thus aim to keep alive the high ideals of German. classi- 
cism. The task is, however, not an easy one, for neither 
the heroic nor the youthfuUy sentimental style of acting 
will do justice to Goethe's heroine. It is but rarely 
that an actress can be found who succeeds in combining 
the classic calmness and nobility of action with the deep 
warmth of expression required of the röle of Iphigenia. 



The drama has been translated into practically all the 
European tongues. Among the English translations 
that of WilUam Taylor of Norwich, the foremost student 
of Goethe before Carlyle, is especially noteworthy. It 
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appeared in 1793 and was commended by both Goethe 
and Schiller. It is regarded as Taylor's best translation 
of a German classic. The most widely used English 
translation to-day is that of Miss Anna Swanwick, 
which is on the whole quite faithful to the orignal. — In 
1818 the poet was much pleased by the appearance of a 
translation of his drama into modern Greek by Joan- 
nes Papadopulos, a young Greek who had studied in 
Jena. In 1861 it was translated into ancient Greek by 
Th. Kock. — Madame de Stael in her famous work De 
VAllemagne (1813) wrote in most enthusiastic terms of 
Goethe's drama, and ever since it has met with special 
favor in France, partly because of its form, which agrees 
with the best principles of French classicism, and partly 
because of the popularity of the Orestes and Iphigenia 
themes in France.* Several translations have appeared 
in Italy, the best of which is that of Andrea Maffei, 
The Russian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and Spanish 
translations, while showing the extent of the appreciation 
of Goethe's work, are not especially noteworthy. 

* Cf . Intr. pp. xxxvi-xxxviii. 
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GRITICAL DISCUSSION. 

THE HEALING OF ORESTES. 

The aim of the action of Goethe's drama is the return 
of Orestes and Iphigenia from Tauris to Mycenae, where 
Orestes is, with the aid of his sister, to be reestab- 
lished upon the throne of his ancestors. This end can be 
attained only after Orestes has been freed from the tor- 
ments of the Furies, who have been pursuing him ever 
since he murdered his mother. In obedience to the 
Oracle of Apollo the unfortunate youth goes to Tauris, 
where an image of Artemis is worshipped in the temple, 
and is promised release from the Furies if he brings the 
sister back to Greece. Naturally he interprets the words 
of the Oracle to refer to the image of the goddess, and 
proceeds with his friend Pylades to Tauris to execute 
the mission and obtain the promised relief. Upon their 
arrival in Tauris they are captured and, according to the 
law of the land, brought to the priestess to be sacrificed 
by her at the altar of the goddess. In the priestess 
Orestes finds his sister Iphigenia. He suffers again in her 
presence all the agonies of a tortured conscience; 
exhausted he falls into a swoon in which he sees beautiful 
visions of harmony and peace; finally roused by Pylades, 
he awakes and feels himself freed from the torments of 
the Furies and stirred by a new spirit of hope and coura- 
geous activity. Though he has not captured the image of 
the goddess, he is convinced that he is healed, and grate- 
iully acknowledges tjb^t he owe? bis restqration to his 

Jxxüi 
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sister. The third act in which this remarkable spiritual 
change is wrought in Orestes the poet justly calls *the 
axis of the play'. It represents the most important 
event in the drama upon which the whole action depends. 
Here the great purpose for which Orestes went to Tauris 
is attained, efifected not by a deed of extraordinary 
daring, but by the influence of pure and noble womanhood. 
It is not surprising, then, that the attention of eritics 
has been chiefly devoted, especially in recent years, to 
the thorough analysis of this act. Efforts have been 
made to determine as clearly as possible the process 
by which the mental restoration of Orestes is effected. 
Some, after a searching analysis of the act, have found 
the change in Orestes unthinkable, contrary to all experi- 
ence, and have pronounced it a psychological impossibil- 
ity, a miracle which unmistakably points to the Greek 
mythological source of the drama.* Ot hers, aga i pj ha yp 
djsja^i^eiÄi-iiLjhe^restoration of Oresjifia. the specifically 
religious, Christian element of^the drama, and have 
jnfprj^fitPfT if. as jW^j^nfTip h'pfTnn of ' divinc g^ace^ t 
These Christian interpretations vary in a number of 
details, but all find something miraculous in the change 
of Orestes, and ascribe it to the Intervention of mysterious 
divine forces. Another class of eritics refuse to see 
anything miraculous or mystical in the drama, reject 
all dogmatic Christian interpretations as untenable in 
view of Goethe's well-known Opposition to dogmatic 
religion, and find the healing of Orestes well motivated 
and based upon deep personal experiences of the poet. 

* Cf . Franz Kern, Deutsche Dramen als SchyUektüre, 1886. 
Kem's criticism has been especially fruitful in arousing a 
general discussion of the subject. 

tSo Müller, Matthias, Frick, Evers, Hdnzelmann and 
others. 
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In the opinion of the editor it is only the latter attitude 
that can be justified, if we keep in mind what we know 
of Goethe's character and his artistic purposes. 

Few will maintain that the healing of Orestes is a relig- 
ious miracle in the ordinary sense of that term. Such a 
miracle would after all be nothing eise than a deiLS ex 
machina, which is rejeeted to-day by all eritics as un- 
dramatic. Lessing says about the Intervention of the mi- 
raculous in the drama : ' Much as we may be convinced 
of the immediate effects of Grace, nevertheless they cannot 
please ns upon the stage, where everything which belongs 
to the characters of the persons must arise from the 
most natural causes.' * And similarly Goethe says: 
'Belief and unbelief are by no means the organs with 
which a work of art is to be apprehended. Rather 
are quite different human powers and capacities necessary 
for it. ... A religious theme, however, may be a good 
subject for art, but only in so far as it possesses gen- 
er al human interest.' f 

Goethe is preeminently the poet of the human. 
What Schiller especially admired in his poetry was 
his faithful representation of the typical truths of 
human experience.J The fundamental law of poetry, 
according to Goethe, is that everything proceed in it 
with the necessity and truth of nature. Empirical 
psychology is to him the real domain of poetry. § Speak- 
ing of the first four volumes of his coUected works which 
appeared in 1787, he says : ' I can truly say that there is 
not one letter in them which has not been lived, feit, 
enjoyed, suffered, thought.' § In view of aU this it is 

* Hamburffüche Dramaturgie, No. 2. 

t Eckermann* 8 Gespräche of May 2, 1824. 

X Cf. Schiller's letter to Goethe of March 1, 1795. 

§ Cf. his letter to Schiller of Nov. 25, 1797. 
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clear that the only safe basis of Interpretation of Goethe's 
works is the experience from which they proceeded. 
Goethe can and should be interpreted through himself. 
And so we shall find that the fundamental ideas of the 
third act of the Iphigenie are rooted in characteristic 
Spiritual experiences of the poet. 

A glance at Goethe's religious and moral convictions 
will help US to understand his conception of the influence 
which a noble person of a highly spiritual nature may 
exert upon his environment. Goethe was a man of a 
profound religious nature of a hon-ecclesiaatical oi^er. 
He never pretended to be an orthodox Ch ri e tian, and 
in fact maintained throughout his life a ske£tical_ atti- 
tude toward all forms of dogmatic religion. It is there- 
fore doing violence to his writings to try to Interpret them 
from the point of view of any distinct religious dogma. 
He called himself a Protestant, and as such claimed * the 
right of holding his inner being free from all prescribed 
dogma, the right of developing himself religiously.' 
Although in the course of his life" ttS~reIigious views 
underwent considerable change, it may be said that the 
general trend of his thought was toward the philosophy 
of Spinoza. Goethe is a^goetical pantheist; the whole 
universejs.tQjÜQI-4iYinej_God is immanent in all th ing8~~ 
and beings. Accordingly, throughout life ,b»-6tcQye to 
st\3y~Gpd in-ins* endles» manifest alTons.t 'I believe" 
in God/ he once says, 'is a beautift±Ttnd praiseworthy 
phrase; but to recognize God in all His manifestations, 
that is true holiness on earth.'t 

The moral expression of the Divine Goethe finds in 

* Italienische Reise of Sept. 22, 1787. 
fCf. Eckermann's Gespräche of Feb. 28, 1831, and of 
Aug. 2, 1830; also Riemer, Mittheilungen über Goethe, 1, 118. 
^ Maximen und Reflexionen, vii^ 
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love. He says: 'That is what I call the omnipresence of 
God, whaJiaa,,everywliere spread and implanted a portion 
of his endless love, an3 has intimated even in the brüte 
as a germ that which blossoms to perfection in man.' * 
This moral force is not a product of reflection, but innate, 
active in its nature, devoted to the Service of objects 
outside of itself. Man who follows this inborn Impulse 
becomes 'noble, helpfnl, and good'; the more he is fiUed 
with it, the more he approaches the Divine. The^cogr 
sciousness of this moral force in one'j^ seif and the con- 
templation of its endless manlfestations in human socfety 
are more importänttö Goethe thah all reTigiöus Hogmas 
and traditions.f • It is interesting to note how often he 
judges people with ref erence to this central moral principle. 
Those in whom this principle is most potent are distin- 
guished by their simpücity, sincerity, open-heartedness 
and benevolence. It is Goethe's conviction that such 
people have the power of awakening a deep moral life 
in others, or, as he once says to Eckermann, * love engen- 
ders love' (2icbe erjeugt Siebe). J Accordingly, all the 
qualities emanating from love: truth, candor, sympathy, 
are active forces capable of arousing similar qualities in 
others. A harmonious moral life expresses itself in 
nobility and calmness of soul and will exert a soothing, 
quieting influence upon agitated beings. 

Goethe had a large experience with persons of strong 
moral natures. Often he feit that an irresistible force 
proceeded from such persons, which* in some inexpli- 
cable way stirred his moral life to its very depths. He • 
reflected much upon these mysterious forces dwelling in 
nature and in the moral life of man, and described them 

* Eckermann'a Gespräche of Oct. 8, 1827. 
t Cf . Goethe's letter to Jacobi of May 5, 1786. 
X Eckermann'a Gespräche of Oct. 23, 1828. 
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at length in his autobiography and in his conversa- 
tions with Eckermann. The extraordinary influence 
which men of very strong personality often exercised 
upon their environment he ascribed to the *demoniacal' 
element (bod Dämonlfc^c) in them.* 'A tremendous 
energy/ he says, * emanates from them, and they exer- 
cise an incredible power over all creatures/f This power 
he found in a preeminent degree in Napoleon, Frederick 
the Great, Peter the Great, Byron, Paganini, in Duke 
K^rl August, and in many others. According to the 
accounts of his contemporaries the poet himself was so 
endowed. Speaking of the personality of Karl August 
to Eckermann Goethe said : * In the deceased grand- 
duke it (ba6 Dämottif^c) existed to such a degree that no 
one was able to withstand him. He exercised an attrac- 
tion upon men through his calm presence without his 
needing even to show himself kind and friendly/J 

But not only did Goethe feel the influence of men of 
extraordinary personality; he was also very sensitive to the 
atmosphere of people of more moderate attainments, who 
revealed in their actions sound and clear moral instincts, 
who were direct, open, sympathetic, and aroused his 
confidence. In his letters he frequently describes such 
natures and the wholesome effect they had upon him. 
But he was especially susceptible to the influence of 
noble women. His numerous feminine friendships form 
one of the most interesting and characteristic chapters 
of his life. No poet has ever portrayed with such power 
and beauty the uplifting and soothing influence of noble 
womanhood as Goethe. A distinctive feature of his 

* Eckermann' s Gespräche X}f Feb. 28 and Mar. 2, 1831. 

ta. Werke, Vol. XXIX, p. 177. 

J Cf. Eckermann's Gespräche of March 8, 1831. 
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relation to women was his desire to confess to them 
all that agitated and burdened his heart and mind, and 
such confessions afforded him the greatest relief. We 
can mention here only a few of these friendships and 
their effect upon the poet. 

In Leipzig he became acquainted with Frau Böhme, 
an elderly lady in delicate health, who lived in quiet 
retirement. She. attracted the young student and won 
his confidence and affection through her gentle tender 
nature and her real sjrmpathetic concern for his well- 
being. More strongly he feit the efifect of the person- 
ality of Friederike Oeser, daughter of the artist. In 
his poetic epistle to her of Nov. 6, 1768, he confesses 
that he knows no one who can so well soothe his pain 
and with a glance restore the calmness of his soul. And 
in a letter to her of Feb. 13, 1769, he writes that in 
her presence he experienced the joyousness and heroism 
of her soul, for 'those qualities are as communicable 
as electricity, and you have as much of it as there are 
sparks in an electric machine.' 

Upon his return to Frankfurt he came under the 
influence of Fräulein von Klettenberg, in whom he foimd 
traits of pharacter which he always regarded as the most 
valuable: *a hearty, natural conduct, cheerfulness and 
calmness of soul.' In Friederike Brion and Charlotte 
BufF it was the naturalness, kindliness, and truth of 
their being that so powerfuUy attracted him. We have 
already referred to the calming influence of the letters 
of Countess Auguste von Stolberg, especially those 
written in 1775, the year of his greatest mental agita- 
tion produced by his relation to Lili. He feels impelled 
to confess to her all his inner jconflicts, and the language 
he uses in describing to her the deep sense of his guilt 
and the chaotic State of his feelings reminds us of the 
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cönfessions of Orestes in the third act of the Iphigerde. 
He feels that a look of her eye, a pressure of her hand, 
a comforting word from her lips would afford him the 
greatest relief. Onee he exclaims: 'Dear child, I have 
always a feeling that you will save me from deep misery. 
No other femmine creature can do it but you.' 

His relation to Auguste von Stolberg prepared him 
for his friendship for Frau von Stein, which must be 
regarded as the central experience underlying the Iphi- 
genie. Again and again he confesses all that he owes 
to her friendship, and a number of his letters throw 
the strengest hght upon the manner in which the restora- 
tion of Orestes is effected. He confesses that her friend- 
ship and love have caused a radical change in his whole 
moral being, but adds that the process is quite incom- 
prehensible to him. He writes: *I cannot say and 
dare not comprehend what a change your love is effect- 
ing in my innermost being; it is a condition which, old 
as I am, I do not yet know.' Again: 'Your relation to 
me is so holy and peculiar that I feel it cannot be expressed 
in words; human beings cannot see it.* He feels him- 
self morally purified through her friendship. He says: 
'I am on the way to being cured through your love of 
some remnants of sins and short Comings.' 'I owe 
everything to you. I feel as if now no evil could any 
longer touch me.' In September, 1776, when the unhappy 
poet Lenz goes to Kochberg to visit Frau von Stein, 
Goethe writes to her : ' Lenz is to see you, and that broken 
soul is to sip the drops of baisam in your presence,' 
significant words, showing what effect he expects of the 
Personality of his friend even upon a man who is on 
the verge of insanity. The moral qualities which she 
awakens in the poet are those which she herseif pre- 
eminently possesses: truth, openness, above all calm- 
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nesa of soul. To her more than to any other being he 
can reveal himself, to her he can confess all that bur- 
dens his heärt. Such confessions afford him the greatest 
moral relief, as we find also in the case of Orestes. So 
he writes Dec. 4, 1780: 'After my confession of yester- 
day I feel very much better and easier; Would that it 
may become complete!* Again he writes on March 27, 
1781 : * May the openness and the calmness of my heart 
which you restored for me be yours, and may all the 
good that comes from it to others and to me be also 
yours. Believe me I feel myself quite different, my 
former benevolence returns, and with it the joy of my 
life; you have restored in me the delight in doing good 
which I had lost entirely.' 

From these and other letters it appears that it was 
Goethe's conviction derived from experience that in 
some way incomprehensible to the discursive under- 
standing one being may profoundly affect another through 
the sheer force of his personality, may awaken and develop 
dormant moral forces and bring harmony and peace to 
anxious ßouls. Goethe feit these moral forces most 
keenly when they proceeded from noble women. This 
feminine influence upon the emotional and moral develop- 
ment of man the poet treats repeatedly in his lyrics and 
larger works before and after the Iphigenie, In Werther, 
Egmont, Tasso, Wilhelm Meister , Wahlverwandtschaften, 
and Faust be portrays the various phases of this theme 
from the polnt of view of typlcal characters and situations. 
In the Iphigenie we have the intensest and most poetic 
expression of this p^erience. Just as the poet fdt bis 
whole Jbejng str.eü^ibfiafi4, and restored to useful activity 
through the Spiritual influence of Frau v. Stein, so he 
represented Orestes -as healQ^ through the influence of 
Iphigeni^. The deep sympathy in which the unhapjjy 
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Orestes feels himself drawn to the unknown priestess, 
bis free and füll confession to her of his guilt, which he feels 
more keenly than ever bef ore in her pure and holy presence, 
the frightful visions of his morbid fancy, his exhaustion 
and his consequent relief and peace — all this is a grand 
poetic representation of Goethe's own experience. It 
is psychologically as true as the experience from which 
it is drawn. But naturally Goethe does not ofifer any 
metaphysical explanation of the process by which the 
healing of Orestes is effected, for that is not the province 
of the poet. Goethe once says to Eckermann: *The 
more incommensuräble and the more incomprehensible 
to the imderstanding a poetic production is, so much the 
better it is.' * Moreover, Goethe frequently states that 
the influence of one personality upon another transcends 
human imderstanding; it is a t)rpical human experience, 
OUT moral growth depends upon it, but it is inexplicable. 
The poet states the largest aspects of this same funda- 
mental mystery of our life in the famous catechization 
scene in Faust, where Faust says to Gretchen (11. 3446- 
56): 

m Bfyxa* td^ twä^ 9Cufl* in Sluge btr, 
Unb brangt md^ olleS 
9lacl^ $au))t in^ bergen btr, 
Unb toebt in ehngem ©el^etmnid 
Unficl^ar, jld^bar, neben bir? 
©ffüH* babon betn ^erj, fo gto^ eS ^, 
Unb toenn bu ^axt^ in bem ©efül^le fefig Mp; 
^fxm* eS bann *me bu imßft, 
^mC^mMX ^m^l £iebel @oitI 
3d^ l^abe feinen Barnim 
5DafürI ©efül^t ift ofle«; 

* Eckermann* 8 Gespräche of May 6, 1827. Cf. also his 
utterance on poetry of March 8, 1831. 
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^amt ift BdjaU unb ffia\xi}, \ 

Umncbclnb ^mmd^^nt" * ' 

This poetic pantheism is, as has been said, the faith 
toward which Goethe leaned, and if we would Interpret 
the influence of Iphigenia upon Orestes from this point of 
view, we might ascribe it to God, but in no other sense 
than that all life and experience, physical and spiritual, 
are to be ascribed to the same source. We have, there- 
fore, here no miracle in the ordinary sense, no special 
interposition of God in behalf of Orestes. Goethe 
had no distinct religious tradition or dogma in mind 
when he wrote the drama, but endeavored to give a 
concentrated poetic expression to an experience which 
he had often feit, especially in the first years of his 
residence in Weimar, and in which he saw a typical 
significance. The process by which one person may 
exert the greatest influence upon another, even to the 
point of restoring a being torn by remorse and despair 
to joyful activity, the poet did not try to analyze and 
explain, for he regarded it as beyond human comprehen- 
sion. He therefore limited himself to the faithful repre- 
sentation of the action and reaction of the moral forces in 
man, which he believed were implanted in him by God. 
Iphigenia says to Thoas (1. 494) : 

,,6ic (bte ©öttcr) teben nur burd^ unfer ^etg ju un^." 

Let US now turn to the drama and see how Goethe 
conceived the character of Iphigenia and how he repre- 
sented the influence of her personality upon her brother 
Orestes. The circumstance of the legend that Iphigenia 
was a sister of Orestes was most significant to the poet, 

* Cf . also his letter to Auguste v. Stolberg of Jan. 26, 
1775. 
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for he regarded sisterly love as the purest and most 
unselfish. He entertained the deepest love for his sister 
Cornelia; in his boyhood and early youth she was his 
dosest friend and confidant. After her marriage in 
1773 he longed for a similar relationship to other women 
and thought he had found it in Auguste von Stolberg, 
whom in his letters he frequently calls his sister.* Later 
he similarly addressed Frau von Stein in the exalted 
moments of his friendship.f And so it is through the 
pure love of the sister Iphigenia that Orestes is to be 
restored. 

Orestes and Iphigenia belong to a family of great 
criminals. Ever since their great ancestor Tantalus 
was hurled to Tartarus for his overweening pride, the 
hatred of the gods" is supposed to have pursued the 
family and to have involved its various members from 
generation to generation in monstrous crimes. Iphigenia 
is the only guiltless member of her race. It is a miracle 
to Thoas that she escaped the traditional fate of her 
family. It happened through the Intervention of the 
goddess who rescued her in her early youth from the 
sacrifice in Aulis and brought her to Tauris to serve 
there as the priestess of her temple. In the Taurian 
land, far removed from the imbridled passions of her 
kindred, she developed into pure and noble woman- 
hood. Guided by her own great experience in Aulis, she 
arrived at new views concerning the nature of the gods 
and their relations to men, views directly opposed to 
the gloomy beliefs of her family. She came to the con- 
viction that the gods were true, just, and beneficent, 
that they loved and conferred blessings upon the race 

* Cf. his letters to her of Jan. 26, March 25, April 25, and 
July 25, 1775. 

t Cf. his letters of Feb. 23, April 14, and May 24, 1776. 
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of men, and required that man live in obedience to their 
laws. She says to Thoas (11. 1825-8) : 

^n 2|ugenb auf l^ab' id^ gelernt gel^otc^en, 
Qx\t meinen @Item unb bann einer ©ottl^eit 
Unb folgfam fül^lt' \d) immer meine ©eele 
2lm fc^önften frei-" 

Naturally she regarded the ancient custom of the 
Täurians of sacrificing strangers at the altar of Diana 
as based upon an utter misconception of the nature of 
the gods, as in the highest degree sinful. 

„t>tx mi^berfte^t bie §immlifc^en, ber (ic 
blutgierig hjo^nt; er bid^et il^nen nur 
2He eignen graufamen 33egierbcn an." (11. 523-5.) 

She eoneealed her birth and the history of her past 
life from all, and yet, though a stranger in Tauris, the 
influence of her personality was soon feit by the king 
and the people. She imparted her religious and moral 
principles to the barbarians and by her gentle eloquence 
succeeded in discontinuing the human sacrifices. The 
introduction of the higher laws of humanity through 
her influence proved a blessing to the land, alloviated 
the condition of the people, and established the strongest 
moral bond between them and the revered priestess. 

»Unb fül^lt nid^ jeglid^er ein beffer So«, 
©eitbem ber Äönig, ber ur\& toeif * unb tap\tc 
6o lang* gefül^ret, nun ftd^ auc^ ber W£t>t 
3n beiner ©egenmart erfreut unb un8 
S)e8 fc^meigenben ®el^orfam8 «Pflid^ erleichtert? 
^« nennft bu unnü^, hjenn Don beinem iBefen 
Sluf 3:aufenbe l^erab ein 33alfam träufelt?" (U. 133^9.) 

She deeply sympathized with and comforted the king 
when he lost his last and most beloved son in battle, 
and through tbis personal relation ^ou his largest coi)- 
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fidence. Thus the poet^ has represented _Iphigenia_as_ _ 
the center of . tKe'Tnoral regener ation of a young and 
vigorous people, eager for growth but needing spiritual^ 
guidance. 

w^cnn mrgcnb« baut bic !0ltlbe, btc l^erab 
3n mcnfd^Iidbct ©eftolt bom §immcl lommt, 
(Sin diixd) \\d) fd^ncncr^ ate h)o trüb unb toilb 
ein neue« SBoIf, öofl Serben, gjlut unb Äraft, 
6ici^ felbft unb banger Sll^nung überlajfen, 
^e« gjlenfd^enleben« fd^mere 53ürben trägt." (11. 1677-82.) 

In all this great humanizing work she foUowed the 
instincts of her pure and harmonious nature, for Iphigenia, 
like so many of Goethe^s finest feminine characters, is 
essentially naive. In her religious and moral life she 
implicitly trusts her intuitions. 

„^(i) unterfui^c nid^t, td^ fü^Ic nur." (1. 1650.) 

Such are a few of the salient traits of her character. 
She is in the highest sense of the term a priestess among 
the Scy thians, but though revered by all she cannot 
overcome a feeling of strangeness in Tauris. She is a 
Greek and loves Hellas; her feelings are bound up with 
her family, and she longs to return some day to her 
native land and purify her family through her moral 
and religious ideals. In obedience to the instincts of ' 
her heart, and believing that the final mission of her 
life is not in Tauris, but in Mycenae, she rejects the suit 
of Thoas. The disappointed and angry king then com- 
mands that the practice of human sacrifices be at once 
resumed, a command which threatens to undo her long 
&nd beneficent work of civilization in Tauris. Then 
the captive Pylades is brought to her and from him 
she learns the crushing news of the murder of her father 
by her motjier Clytsempestra, 
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With forced composure she then receives Orestes. The 
deepest gloom envelops bis soul. Horrible phantoms 
of his tortured conscience repeatedly rise before his 
excited fancy, bewilder him and drive him to despair. 
In this frame of mind no sound activity is possible, he 
is world-weary and would welcome death in expiation 
of his crime. His faithful friend Pylades vainly tried 
to encourage and calm him by turning his mind away 
from the scenes of murder to the beautif ul days of their 
early youth when they dreamed glorious dreams of a 
useful heroic activity. But he did not feel the whole 
depth of his friend's suffering and did not appreciate 
the freeing power of a füll confession. Optimistic and 
active himself, he hoped that activity would eventually 
restore the morbid spirit of his friend. But Orestes says 
(11.74^-51): 

Jdva td^ bcftimmt ju leben unb ju l^anbcln 
60 nc^m' ein ®ott öon meiner fd^hjercn ©ttm 
^en ©d^tüinbel toeg." 

This task is performed by Iphigenia. She approaches 
him with her natural sympathy, for she has heard from 
Pylades of his great mental sufFerings, her hand touches 
his to loosen his fetters, her gentle words penetrate the 
gloom of his soul, and he feels at once the comforting 
influence of her pure personality. She seems to him ' a 
heavenly woman.' Her deep concern for the fate of the 
house of Agamemnon and her kindly consideration for 
him arouse his confidence, and he feels impelled to confess 
ever3rthing to her and finally to reveal his identity. 
Dissimulation, naturally repugnant to him, is impossible 
in her holy presence. Instinctively he feels that a stronger 
bond exists between them. In his confession he suffers 
aaw aud more iftteasely than ever before all the agonies 
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of a tortured conöcienee. His imagination sees again all 
the Incidents of his crime with the distinctness of reality. 
The hideous forms of the relentless Furies rise before him 
and he heara their mocking laughter. He believes that 
he is irreparably doomed. 

And how does^ Iphigenia receive his confession? She, 
who as the daughter of Clytaemnestra has the right to 
condemn the deed and avenge the murder, has only 
words of tenderest compassion for him. She knows 
that he committed the deed in the belief that it was his 
sacred duty, and forgives him. Repeatedly she tries to 
make him realize who she is, and endeavors by word and 
gesture to calm him. But all her attempts are vain and 
seem for a while but to augment his sufferings. Her 
gentle words of sympathy stir his innermost being, he 
evades her embrace. The horror of his deed Stands so 
visibly before him that he cannot comprehend how the 
pure and saintly woman, the priestess, can have sym- 
pathy and love for him, the tainted criminal, the object 
of the revengeful pursuit of the Furies. And so in his 
frenzy he mistakes her tenderness for the wild ravings of 
a Bacohante. When he finally grasps the thought that 
the priestess who has been commanded to slay him is 
his sister, the horror of the Situation drives him to the 
height of despair and almost unsettles his reason. But 
the poet believed that love awakened love and so, even 
on the verge of insanity^ when his eyes fall upon his weep- 
ing sister, he utters the deeply pathetic words (II, 124^51) ; 
Mdm md;t! ^u l^aft nic^t fd^ulb, 
6ett meinen erften 3^^^^^^ '^ö'^' i^ »^^ 
dJeliebt, tnie id^ bid^ lieben fönnte, Sd^iüefter," 

Exhausted he falls into a swoon. The confession, 
stimulated by the pure and sympathetic personality of 
IphigQnia, ha« finally given him the much need^ relief,-^ 
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The poet had now the difficult task of representing in some 
convincing way the spu-itual change in Orestes, and he 
did it by making him describe the visions of peace and 
reconciliation that float before bis fancy. This very 
delicate and highly poetical scene may also be traced 
to Goethe's experiences. In his letters the poet often 
ascribes to sleep and beautiful dreams a benefioent 
effect upon his moral well-being. Especially is this the 
case during the period of his friendship with Frau von 
Stein. He frequently reports to her that a sound 
sleep had purified his soul, had caused the misery of a 
previous evening to vanish, and restored again the 
Spiritual harmony of his nature.* On Feb. 23, 1776, he 
writes the foUowing significant letter to her: *What a 
gentle and light sleep I had, with what happiness I arose 
and greeted the beautiful sun, the first time in fourteen 
days with a free heart, and with how much gratitude 
toward you, angel of Heaven, to whom I owe all this!' 
Again on March 15, 1785, he writes : ' I have only two 
gods, you and sleep. You heal everything in me that can be 
healed.' So also in Faust the poet S3rmbolically represents 
the recovery of his hero from his pangs of remorse over 
the tragic f ate of Gretchen as effected by a long refreshing 
sleep, granted to him by the kindly fairies. When Faust 
awakes, he feels restored and prepared to enter again upon 
life's struggles.f 

When Orestes begins to regain consciousness, he finds 
Iphigenia standing by his side and hears her fervid 
prayer to the goddess in which she expresses her deep 
love and concern for him and her hope of returning with 

* Cf. his letters to Frau v. Stein of May 21, 1778; Feb. 14, 
1779; Nov. 13, 1782; March 7, 1783;^ Nov. 23, 1783, and 
June 24, 1784. 

t Cf, FQVSt, Pt. II, 11. 4613 fft 
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him to Greece. Then the manly words of bis friend, 
reminding him of the danger of the Situation and exhort- 
ing him to proceed at once to action, dispel the last 
impressions of his vision. He awakes, feels that his 
soul is free, and turns with hope and courage to the 
duties of life. Though the image of the goddess has 
not been captured, the Furies have ceased to torment 
him. He knows that he owes tbis spiritual freedom to 
his sister. And so toward the end of the drama he says 
(U. 2119-26): 

Jßon bir bcrüi^rt, 
aSar td^ gcl^eill; in bcincn Sltmen fajtc 
^aS Übel mid^ mit aUcn feinen flauen 
3um Ic^tenmol unb fc^üttelte bal Wlaxt 
©nlfe^ic^ mit jufammcn; bann enlflol^*8 
SBic eine 6cl^lange gu bet §5l^le. S^leu 
©enie^* id^ nun burd^ bid^ bag toeitc Sid^ 
3)e8 SCage«/' 

THE INNER CONFLICTS OF IPHIGENIA. 
The connection between Iphigenia's inner conflicts 
with the main action of the drama has been amply 
discussed in the notes. With Iphigenia, constituted 
as she is, these inner conflicts arise of necessity from 
the dramatic Situation at the end of the third act. She 
wishes to save her brother and return with him to Greece, 
but this seems only possible by practicing deception 
upon the king. The instincts of her sisterly affection 
clash with the demands of the moral law. This moral 
law is to her not an external command, but an essential 
part of her being, a dictate of her conscience. Her 
religious and moral convictions are an expression of this 
inner voice, and thus f ar all her actions have been directed 
by it, Tbß bw^fiwnt r^ults of her conduct have 
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proved to her its validity and its holiness. Truthful- 
ness to herseif and to all with whom she has come in 
contact has thus far been the law of her life and has 
given strength and harmony to her whole being, and 
now the stress of circumstances seems to demand that, 
if she would save her brother, she act in violation of 
this principle. We have here the deepest of tragic 
conflicts, and the poet develops every phase of it with 
fulness and consistency. When finally, after the great- 
est inner struggles, she stakes everything upon the moral 
law, which is to her divine, we feel that she acts in füll 
accordance with her character. The priestess Iphigenia 
could not have acted otherwise. 

It has been pointed out that there is a striking analogy 
between the conduct of Iphigenia and that of Neopto- 
lemus in the Phüoctetes of Sophocles. Philoctetes was 
a friend of Hercules, who left him his bow and arrows 
before ascending the funeral-pjo-e on Mt. (Eta. When 
the Trojan war broke out, Philoctetes joined the expedi- 
tion, but was bitten by a noxious serpent on the island 
of Tenedos, where the fleet stopped on its way to Troy. 
Owing to the offensive smell of the wound and the 
cries he uttered in his agony, he was abandoned by 
the Greeks on the island of Lemnos and there left to 
his fate. Several years afterward Helenus, a Trojan 
seer, prophesied that Troy could not be taken without 
Philoctetes and the famous bow and arrows of Her- 
cules. Accordjngly Odysseus undertakes the task of 
bringing him to Troy, and for this purpose associates 
with him the youthful Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, 
who had no share in the abandonment of Philoctetes. 
The scene of the action takes place in Lemnos. Odysseus, 
being known to Philoctetes, keeps himself in the back- 
ground, but directs Neoptglemug to eutrap the maQ 
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on board bis sbip by ingenious lies. Neoptolemus at 
first strongly protests against lying, but finally consents 
to carry out tbe plans of Odysseus in the hope of thus 
ending the war and winning glory for himself. He 
then easily gains the confidence of Philoctetes and promises 
to take him back to his home. When they are about 
to embark, Philoctetes is overcome by a terrible spasm 
of pain from his incurable wound, and in his misery 
entrusts the bow and arrows to Neoptolemus, asking 
him to guard them from his foes during his sleep, which 
generally follows such attacks. When at last he falls 
into a deep slumber, the chorus advises Neoptolemus 
to carry off the weapons. But the sight of the agony 
of Philoctetes arouses the better nature of Neoptolemus; 
he is ashamed of the deception he has practiced, and 
when Philoctetes awakes and thanks him for his care, 
he confesses to him the truth that he is not his friend, 
but really a tool in the hands of his bitterest enemy, 
Odysseus. Afterwards, in spite of the protests and 
threats of Odysseus, Neoptolemus returns the bow to 
Philoctetes, and when he cannot induce him to go with 
him to Troy, he is ready to redeem his pledge and take 
him back to his home. As they are ready to depart, 
Hercules suddenly descends from the sky and com- 
mands Philoctetes to go to Troy and aid in the de- 
struction of the city. Philoctetes obeys, and hastens 
with Neoptolemus to the ship. 

The resemblance between the characters of Neopto- 
lemus and Iphigenia is evident. Both are essentially 
noble open natures who in a critical moment are ready 
to jeopardize everything that is dear to them rather than 
practice deception. Neoptolemus says : ' For it is my 
nature to do nothing with evil treachery' (1. 88)^ and 
similarly Iphigenia says (U. 1403-4) : 
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„^d) f}aht mi)t gelernt, ju l^inter^alten, 
^od^ jemanb ettoa^ abjuliften." 

Both are actuated by noble motives in practicing decep- 
tion: Neoptolemus by the wish to help his countrymen 
to conquer Troy, Iphigenia by the hope of saving her 
brother and returning with him to Greece. Both have 
their roles assigned to them by shrewd and worldly men, 
Neoptolemus by Odysseus, Iphigenia by Pylades, and 
both are to teil stories which contain elements of truth 
and falsehood. In trying to carry out their parts, both 
realize the füll meaning of their contemplated treachery, 
Neoptolemus at the sight of the sufferings of Philoctetes, 
Iphigenia at the thought of her obligations to Thoas and 
his people. The purity and truth of both reassert them- 
selves, and both reveal their stratagems to the very 
persons against whom they are directed, even at the risk 
of renouncing thereby what is dearest to them and 
incurring the greatest personal dangers. A careful com- 
parison between the two dramas will also reveal a striking 
correspondence between the characters of Odysseus and 
Pylades.* 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE GREEK AND THE 
GERMAN IPHIGENIA. 

A CAREFUL study of Goethe^s Iphigenie shows that to 
some extent he was influenced by all the extant Greek 
dramas on the Orestes and Iphigenia themes, but especi- 
ally by the Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides. 
(joethe derived from that drama not only the main action 

*Cf. Ferdinand Schultz, Die Nachbildung der Antike in 
Goethes Iphigenie. Preussische Jahrbücher^ Vol. XL VIII, 
pp. 260 ff. 
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of his play, viz. the return of Iphigenia to Greece and the 
release of Orestes fron\ the Furies, but, as has been 
abundantly shown in the notes, also the language of 
Euripides and some of his motives, thoughts, and senti- 
ments have directly influenced the German play. And 
yet the religious and moral ideals of the two dramas are as 
radically different as were the times in which they were 
written. The two dramas have been frequently com- 
pared, generally to the disparagement of Euripides. 
Enthusiastic admirers of Goethe have repeatedly eon- 
trasted the moral limitations of the Greek drama with 
the Spiritual depth and purity of the German. Such 
criticisms are misleading and are eminently unjust to the 
Greek poet. It is to be remembered that a period of 
about twenty-two hundred years intervened between the 
two plays — a period during which JJi e mora l sense of 
Europe had developed under the influence of Chrrstiamty 
from the restricted national ideals of the Greeks to the 
large international ideals of humanity of the 18th Century. 
A comparative study of both dramas is valuable only 
if under taken in the historical spirit, from the point of 
view of the conditions that gave them birth and the ideals 
which they aimed to express. It will then be seen that 
each drama is an excellent expression of the highest 
spirit of the civilization of its own time and country. 

Before entering upon such a comparison it is important 
to note that the modern stage places no restrictions upon 
the poet in the choice of his subject and the mann er of 
its treatment. Whether the theme chosen be legendary 
or historical, the modern poet has assumed the right to 
subject it to such modifications as are required by his 
dramatic purposes. The ancient Greek dramatist was 
much more limited. As a rule he was restricted to the 
choice of such legendary themes as formed the basis of 
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the national religion,* with the result that the same 
stories were dramatized over and over again by successive 
poets. In fact it was through the drama that the Greek 
peoplfe were kept acquamted with their religion and their 
legendary history. And so the reügious conservatism 
required that the main outlines of the sacred stories be 
elosely adhered to by the dramatists; only'the incidents 
of the legends, which often varied widely in the different 
distriets, and the question of time, place, and motive, were 
left to the discretion of the poet and eould be altered at 
will. Therefore the Greek dramatist, wishing to give 
some freshness and new interest to the well-known old 
legends, devoted all his ingenuity to the reconstruction 
of the plot. 

Goethe, feeling free to iise every phase of the old 
legend in his own way, remodeled it to suit his own 
poetical ends. The whole action of the drama Was to 
be determined by the character of Iphigenia, and there- 
fore all the deviations of the drama from Euripides can 
be explained from this central purpose of the poet. 
Goethe's aim was not to construct a new, ingenions, and 
theatrically effective plot, but to show the overpower- 
ing influence of pure womanhood upon her whole environ- 
ment. Aecordingly the general character of his drama 
had to be psychological, its chief interest had to be 
transferred from external action to the spiritual con- 
flicts and changes of the principal characters. 

The most important deviation of Goethe from Euripides 
we find in his new interpretation of the oracle of Apollo, 
by which the captm-e of the image of Diana and the final 
interposition of Pallas Athena were rendered unnecessary. 
Here we can best study the radical difference between 

♦ During the whole fifth Century b.c. only very few excep- 
tions to thb rule are recorded. 
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the old play and the new. For Euripides the removal 
of the image of Diana from Tauris to Attica was the most 
essential element of the old legend, with which important 
local religious traditions were bound up. At Halae, 
near Athens, there was a temple of Artemis containing 
an image of the goddess, which was believed to have 
been captufed from Tauris by Orestes and to which 
certain symbolical rites indicative of an early custom 
of human sacrifices were paid. There was also a well- 
known cult of Iphigenia in Brauron, where, according 
to tradition, she served after her return from Tauris 
as a priestess of Diana.* Euripides ingeniously con- 
nected the expiation of the crime of Orestes with the 
capture of the sacred statue through the help of Iphi- 
genia and its transportation from Tauris to Halae. He 
thus dramatized familiär events of the national and 
religious life of his countrymen, aiming to evoke thereby 
the local patriotism of the Athenians. — ^The appearance 
of Pallas Athena at the end of the play, and her Inter- 
vention in behalf of the Greeks, are certainly undraraatic, 
but may be justified on national and religious grounds, 
The poet wished thereby to give high religious sanction 
to the removal of the image, which would otherwise 
have been merely a deed of stratagem and theft. More- 
over, he desired to introduce the prophecy concerning 
Attic institutions, well known to the Athenians, which, 
Coming from the lips of their patron-goddess, was intended 
to arouse the religious awe of the spectators.f The 
aim to gratify local patriotic and religious sentiment 
was then the leading motive for the introduction of 
the much-discussed final scene in the drama of Euripides. 

* Cf . pp. xxix-xxx. 

tCf. Eurip. Iph, Taur.,\h 1446 ff. 
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All these considerations of Euripides had little inter- 
est for Groethe. His dramatic purpose was not to explain 
the origin of the worship of the sacred image in Halae er 
the cult of Iphigenia in Brauron, but chiefly to repre- 
sent the moral effect which a pure woman may have 
upon a man suffering the torments of a guilty conscience. 
What need, then, had Goethe for the capture of a sacred 
image, if, according to his conviction, Orestes could 
be freed from the pursuit of the Furies through the 
influenae of the pure personality of Iphigenia? The 
Greeks believed that it was possible for a matricide to 
be absolved from pollution through the Performance 
of some acts of ritual atonement and purification. Pylades 
very well states the Greek point of view as follows (11. 
744-8): 

»3« «ttc^ Wwcrcn %ai beruft ein ®ott 
©en ebeln ^am, bet btel berbrad^, unb legt 
gl^tn auf, tDo^ un^ unmöglid^ fc^eint/ gu enbetu 
^i fiegt ber $elb, unb büger^ bienet er 
«Den ©öttem unb ber SBelt, bie il^n berel^rt," 

But such a view of purification is foreign to our moral 
and religious sense. We cannot see any causal con- 
nection between the capture of an ancient statue and 
the atonement of guilt. Such an atonement seems to 
US external, arbitrary, and superficial, whereas we demand 
an inner, spiritual change and purification. Accordingly, 
the central idea of Goethe's drama is based upon the 
modern view of atonement, which is possible only through 
inner repentance. The poet therefore so revised the 
words of the oracle that Orestes, after he had been healed 
through the influence of his sister, discovers at a critical 
moment that Apollo never intended the image to be 
removed from Tauris, and that the sister referred to in 
the oracle was none other than Iphigenia herseif. Thus 
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all obstacles to the return of Iphigenia and Orestes are 
removed, and the purposes of Apollo are brought into 
harmony with Iphigenia's firm belief in the justice and 
the goodness of the gods. 

Goethe's Iphigenia could not possibly take the attitude 
toward the barbarians which we find in the heroine of 
Euripides. The spirit of the Greek drama is thoroughly 
national. It glorifies Greek intellect and Greek civiliza- 
tion over the dullness and brutality of the barbarians 
of Scythia. The wily Greek woman feels no scruples 
about deceiving the unsophisticated foreign king, for 
the high moral obligations which the Greek feit toward 
his countrymen did not extend to the barbarians. The 
trickery by which the Greek Iphigenia beguiles the 
Taurian king doubtless strongly appealed to the national 
pride of the Greek audience. The actions of the German 
Iphigenia are determined by different Ideals. Hers is 
the religion of humanity which, she believes, is implanted 
in all human beings. When Iphigenia confesses to Thoas 
the füll truth, the Scythian king says (11. 1936-9): 

„^ glaubft, t& l^öte 
^tt xof}t Sctjtl^c, bct 93arbar, bie ©timmc 
^er SBal^rl^eit unb bet ÜJlenfdiilici^eit, bie SUreuS, 
3!)et Oricd^c, nidS^t bemo^m?" 

To which the priestess answers: 

M i^ört fte jebet, 
©eBotcn unter jcbcm §immcl, bem 
^e§ Bebend OueQe butc^ ben ^fen rein 
Unb ungcl^tnbert fKc^t.^ 

And so Iphigenia, far from despising the barbarians, has 
devoted herseif for years to the purification and elevation 
of the religious and moral life of the Scythian king and 
his people. Thoas, though a barbarian, is represented as a 
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man of noble instincts, susceptible to the influence of 
Iphigenia and capable of appreciating her high Ideals. 
His friendship for her deepens into love a^d he wishes 
to wed her. This relation, entu-ely lacking in the Greek 
drama, and possibly suggested by La Grange-Chancel,* 
is f ully developed by Goethe and made an essential element 
in the action of the drama. Forjiow could Thoas have 
been moved by Iphigenia^s grand confession of truth^ if 
a stro ng personal bon d didjgLot__exist between them, and 
if his Spiritual lifehad.niQt already. been affected by her 
humä nizing; influence? H er strong appeal to his generosity 
presupposes a nature capable of being stirred by high 
moral motives. 

Iphigenia's inner conflicts in the fourth act are to a 
large measure called forth by the sense of moral Obliga- 
tion she feels toward the barbarians. This motive is 
entirely modern. She^feels that the laws of mpraüty- 

nmiaf jj^ply l\(}t nnly tn fl)A HrPf^V« ^]]f. ta afl- bumanjty, 

änd^must have validity not only on certain occasions 
but at all times. All the practical considerations of 
?ylades and her own strong desire to save her brother 
and return with him to Greece, cannot overcome her 
moral scruples. She solves the conflict in the only way 
possible to her, through truth. And after all the obstacles 
to her return are removed, she leaves in a spirit of deepest 
gratitude to the king and the Scythians, and establishes 
laws of hospitality between her own country and Tauris. 
The manner in which the recognition between brother 
and sister is brought about in the Greek and Grerman 
pla3rs is quite characteristic of the difference of spirit 
between these two dramas, and throws much light upon 
the character of the German Iphigenia. In Euripides 
we find an ingenious plot, which has been much admired 
* Cf. p. xxxvüi. 
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in antiquity and in modern times and which is theatrically 
quite effective. But with Cjoethe's conception of the 
characters of Orestes and Iphigenia such a plot was 
entirely unnecessary. The influence of her pure person- 
ality is immediately feit by Orestes. Naturally straight- 
forward, he can least of all dissemble in her presence, and 
therefore reveals himself directly to her. 

Thns the whole dramatic action is determined by the 
character of Goethe's heroine. Her high principles of 
humanity finally permeate and transform her whole 
environment. The old legend dramatized by Euripides 
treated of the superiority of Greek civilization over that 
of the barbarians. In Goethe's drama this narrowly 
national conflict is elevated and enlarged to a conflict 
between the eternal principles of humanity as embodied 
in the religion and the life of Iphigenia and the gloomy 
beliefs and unrestrained passions which obscure the 
Spiritual vision of both Greeks and Scythians. An old 
royal family of Greece, stained with a succession of 
monstrous crimes, and living in the belief that the gods 
are selfish, cruel and tyrannical, and bent upon destroy- 
ing all who have incurred their hatred, is restored in the 
person of Orestes by a pure woman who derives her 
moral strength from a new conception of the gods and 
new views of conduct. So also the Sc3rthians, living on 
terms of hostility with the neighboring peoples, and 
believing that the sacrifice of strangers is welcome to 
the gods, are induced, under the influence of the Ideals of 
Iphigenia, to abandon their cruel practices and estab- 
lish the rights of hospitality with the Greeks. The spirit 
of the old religious beliefs is in the background and 
affects to some extent the thoughts and actions of all 
the characters of the drama. So Orestes in his suffering 
and pessimism believes that he has been sent by Apollo 
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to Tauris to be slaughtered there. Thoas has only in 
part emancipated himself from his old belief in the 
cruelty of the gods, for, when impelled by passion and 
anger, he Orders that the practice of human sacrifices 
be resumed. Pylades wavers between conflicting views 
of life, at times expressing the loftiest religious ideals 
which are in füll agreement with those of Iphigenia 
(cf. 11. 713 ff.)j but, when beset by danger, acting quite 
in the spirit of his model, the crafty Odysseus (cf. 11. 1655 
ff.). And the gloomy beliefs of the house of Tantalus 
cast their dark shadows even upon the pure soul of Iphi- 
genia when she is confronted with temptation. But 
Iphigenia's deepest religious convictions rise superior to 
all doubt and danger, and prove their validity through 
the happy Solution of the drama. Thus the famous 
lines of Goethe: 

wSnie menfd^Iid^ ©ebred^ 
Sül^nct reine ÜJlenfd^Ud^feti" 

noblyexpress the central thought of the drama. These 
lines do not apply, as some critics think, only to the 
healing of Orestes, but also to the last two acts of the 
play. For when the conflict arises in Iphigenia's soul, 
it is the principle of 'pure humanity' in her which finally 
prevails over her pesaimism and doubt, and gives her the 
moral strength to follow the line of conduct by which all 
dangers and difficulties are overcome. 

DRAMATIC FORM AND TECHNIQUE OF GOETHE'S 
IPHIGENIE. 

THB'realistic trend of German literature which set 
in about the middle of the 18th Century and which cul- 
minated in the Storm and Stress movement caused the 
approved rules of French classicism to fall into dis- 
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credit, and almost banished the 'regulär' drama from 
the German stage. With Goethe's Iphigenie the best 
ideals of form of the Freneh classic drama were rein- 
troduced into Germany. The three unities of time^ 
place, and action are here most rigidly observed. The 
characters are few and of high position. Only once — 
in the fifth scene of the fifth act — all five characters ftp- 
pear together upon the scene. 

The plot is severely simple and free from the conven- 
tionalities of the Freneh classical drama. So Goethe 
rejects the mechanical device of the Freneh confidant, 
who is generally a colorless character used to acquaint 
the audience with what has happened behind the scene, 
and replaces him by the character of Arkas, who is 
distinctly drawn and has an important function in the 
economy of the drama. 

The language is throughout chaste, simple, distin- 
guished. The poet is so imbued with the spirit of classical 
antiquity that the frequent Greek tm*ns of expression in 
the drama are natm*al to him. The provinciaüsms and 
colloquialisms of his earlier works are carefully eüminated, 
every expression is raised to the lofty dignity demanded 
by the theme, and even in situations of the highest passion 
and the intensest inner conflicts there is a marked self- 
restraint in the noble moderation of the language. In 
accordance with the Freneh classical traditions there is 
no attempt to adapt the language to the characters; 
Greeks and barbarians use the same exalted style, so that 
there is some justice in the criticism that this imiformly 
noble diction is, from the dramatic point of view, a source 
of weakness rather than of strength. 

The drama has been frequently criticized for its want 
of action. If dramatic action be interpreted in its usual 
sensCj as something which takes place visibly before 
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US, the criticism is valid. There is but little of such out- 
ward action in the drama. Th^ work is meager in inci- 
dents, but contains a great wealth of morai experience. 
Soul reacis upon soul, producing a strong advancing inner 
action, which arouses the highest interest and tension in 
the reader or spectator. This Seelenbrama is organized 
even to the minutest details with consummate skill, no 
scene or speech is superfluous, everything is carefully 
prepared and develops of necessity from what precedes. 
The action of the whole is convincingly true and is 
worked out with remarkable clearness. The artistic 
ideal of the Greeks is again realized in this masterpiece. 
It is therefore not surprising that Wieland, Schiller in 
his criticism of 1789, and others, pronounced the work a 
perfect Greek drama. This is ^ssentially true from the 
Standpoint of its sBsthetic form, of its outer structure. Only 
the classical choruses are on^itted, but even these are in 
a sense replaced by the frequent monologues in which the 
heroine in moments of great agitation expresses the depth 
and richness of her spiritual hfe. But equally true is 
Schiller's later criticism of 1802 that the drama is 'as- 
tonishingly modern and non-Greek.' Here Schiller has 
reference to the content of the work, its motives, its 
leading ideas, and the Solution of its dramatic conflict. 
This inner form of the drama is, as we have seen, deter- 
mined by the grand ideal of humanity of the 18th Century, 
an ideal which we find repeatedly expressed by Lessing, 
Herder, and Schiller, and which pervades the maturest 
works of Goethe. All the characters of the drama feel 
more or less clearly the truth and beauty of this ideal 
of teine ^Jlenfd^lici^fcit, all strive to attain it, but it is 
realized in the personality of the priestess. It is an essen- 
tially modern ideal, developed under the influence of 
Christian civilization^ although we find it occasionally 
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suggested and even to some extent developed among the 
greatest of Greek poets and philosophers.* Goethe has 
succeeded in the Iphigenie in expressing in terms of an 
old Greek legend and in classical form the highest moral 
ideals of modern civilization, and thus has attained the 
great aim of the Renaissance poets and artists — the 
perfect blending of antique form with modern content. 

It has been shown by Seuffert and Minor f that Goethe 
received some valuable hints from Wieland in remodeling 
the legend of Orestes — especially from Wieland's Alceste, 
the work which Goethe in his youthful enthusiasm for 
the Greeks had attacked and ridiculed so successfuUy 
in his farce Götter, Helden und Wieland.X In Wieland's 
libretto we also see the effort to blend antique and modern 
Clements. Like Goethe Wieland took his theme from a 
classic legend dramatized by Euripides, and remodeled 
it according to the ethical ideals of the 18th centm*y. 
His Alceste foUows the general outlines of the Greek story, 
the Greek background is retained, the unities are observed, 
the characters are few and of heroic descent, the style 
shows throughout the influence of Greek poetry, in short 
the outer structure and technique of the work are quite 
similar to those of Goethe's Iphigenie, But also its inner 
structure, its aims and motives show in a measure the 
same ideals which Goethe developed more profoundly and 
poetically in his drama. Wieland strives to endow his 
antique characters with modern thoughts and sentiments 

* Cf. here the celebrated utterance of Antigoiie, 1. 523: 
'I am here not to hate but to love my neighbors.' 

t Cf . Seuffert, Der junge Goethe und Wielandy Zeitschrift für 
deutsches AÜerthum, Vol. XXVI, pp. 253 ff., and Minor, Die 
Wielandschen Singspiele und Goethes Iphigenie, Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Philologie, Vol. XIX, pp. 232 £f- 

J Cf . pp. xlv-xlvi. 
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and soul conflicts, and lays great stress upon psychological 
development. There are but few incidents in the play, 
but it abounds in inner action. It has a number of 
monologues and lyrical passages in which, as in Goethe's 
drama, the chief characters express their sufferings and 
inner struggles. In short, the raarked similarity in Situa- 
tion, thought, sentiment, and expression between several 
scenes and passages of the A Iceste and the Iphigenie points 
to a dbect influence of Wieland upon Goethe. 
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Xf^oa^, Äönlg ber 2:aurler. 

Orcjl. 

?t)labe8. 

3trta«. 
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€rjler 2luf3ug. 
(Erfter 2tuftrttt. 

§erau« in eure ©chatten, rege SBipfel 
ÜDe^ alten, ^eifgen, bi^tbefaubten §ame^, 
SBie in ber ®öttin ftiße« geiligtum, 
Sref ic^ noc^ [t^t mit fc^aubembem ®efü^(, 
3[(^ ttjenn ic^ fie gum erftemnal beträte, 5 

Unb e^ geipö^nt fic^ nic^t mein ®eift ^ierl^er. 
©0 manche« ^al^r beipa^rt mic^ ^ier »erborgen 
(Sin l^ol^er SBiße, bem ic^ mic^ ergebe ; 
ÜDoc^ immer bin ic^, tt)ie im erften, fremb. 
ÜDenn ac^ ! micfi trennt ba^ 9Keer öon ben ®e(iebten, 10 
Unb an bem Ufer fte^' icfi fange Jage, 
ÜDa^ 8anb ber ©riechen mit ber Seele fuc^enb; -^ 
Unb gegen meine (geufger bringt bie SBetle 
5Rur bumpfe Söne braufenb mir l^erüber. 
9Be^ bem, ber fem öon (gftern unb ®efc^tt)iftern 15 
(gin einfam geben fü^rt! .^l^m jel^rt ber ®ram 
!J)a^ näc^fte ®(üd öor feinen Sippen iDeg ; 
Qi)m fc^lDärmen abttjärt^ immer bie ®ebanfen 
3laä) feinet 35ater« ©aßen, tt)o bie (Sonne 
3uerft ben §immel öor il^m auffc^fo^, too ao 

®ic^ 5IKitgeborne fpietenb feft unb fefter 
ÜÄit fanften ©anben aneinanber fnüpften. 

3 
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Qä) redete mit ben ©öttern tii^t ; aßetn 
!J)er grauen 3^f*^^ ^P bcflagcn^ipcrt. 
3u ^au« utib in bem Kriege ^errf^t ber SÄann, 25 
Unb in ber grembe tt)ei§ er [ic^ ju Reifen. 
Qf)n freuet ber ©efife ; il^n frönt ber ©ieg ; 
®n etirenöoßer Sob ift i^m bereitet. 
SBie enggebunben ift be^ ®eibe« ®(üd ! 
©d^on einem raupen ©Qtten gu gel^orc^en, 30 

3fft ^flic^t unb Sroft ; ipie elenb, »enn fie gar 
(Sin feinblid^ ©d^idfal in bie gerne treibt! 
@o l^ält mic^ S^oa^ ^ier, ein ebler SÄann, 
Qn emften, ^eifgen ©Haöenbanben feft. 
O tt)ie bef^ämt gefte^' i^, ba§ ic^ bir 35 

J mt ftißem aSiberttjiaen biene, ©ötän, 
't)ir, meiner {Retterin! Sßein geben foKte 
3u freiem üDienfte bir geroibmet fein. 
Sluc^ l^ab' ic^ ftet^ auf bid^ getjofft unb ^offe 
3loä) iefet auf bi^, ÜDiana, bie bu mic^, 40 

ÜDe« größten Könige« öerftoßne Softer, 
Qn beinen ^eiPgen, fanften 9lrm genommen, 

Qa, Zoäfttx S^^^'f ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ¥¥^ Ttann, 

Den bu, bie 2:oc^ter forbemb, ängftigteft, 

SBenn bu ben götterglei^en 3lgamemnon, 45 

S)er bir fein Siebfte^ gum 9l(tare brachte, 

3Son Srojia^ umgettjanbten 2ßauem rü^mli^ 

5Rad^ feinem 3SaterIanb gurüd begleitet, 

Die ©attin i^m, 6(eftren unb ben ©ol^n, 

Die frönen ©d^fee, tDof)l erl^alten ^aft : 50 

@o gib auc^ mi^ ben Steinen enblic^ »ieber 

Unb rette mi^, bie bu öom "^Tob errettet, 

Slttc^ t)on bem 2tbtn ^ier, bem jtoeiten 2:obe. 
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^toeiter Ituftritt» 

Der Äötitg fenbct tni^ ^ter^er unb beut 

ÜDer ^riefterin ÜDianen^ ©ni^ unb §eU. 55 

S)te^ tft ber Stag, ba Säurt« feiner Oöttln 

gür iDunberbare neue ©tege banft. 

Qd) eile öor bem Äönig unb bem §eer, 

3u melben, ba§ er tommt unb ba§ ed nal^t. 

3Bir finb bereit, fie toürbig gu empfangen, 60 

Unb unfre ©öttin fie^t ttjittfommnem Opfer 
3Son 2:^oa«' §anb mit ®nabenb(id entgegen. 

D fänb' ic^ and) ben ©üd ber ^riefterin, 

ÜDer tDtvttn, öielgee^rten, beinen &id, 

O I)eirge S^ngfrau, fetter, leu^tenber, ^ 

Un« aßen gute« 3^^^^^' 3?oc^ bebedt 

35er ®ram ge^eimni«t)oß bein 3^nnerfte«; 

35ergeben« l^arren tt)ir fc^on ^a^re lang 

Stuf ein öertraufi^ SBort au« beiner ©ruft 

@o lang' i^ bic^ an biefer <S>tMt fenne, 70 

3ft bie« ber ©lief, öor bem ic^ immer fc^aubre ; 

Unb tt)ie mit gifenbanben bleibt bie ©eele 

3ti« 3^nnerfte be« ©ufen« bir gef^miebet. 

SBie'« ber 3Sertriebnen, ber 3Seripaiften giemt^ 

©(^einft bu bir l^ier vertrieben unb öeröHiift? 75 
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Satm un^ jutn Satcrfonb bic grcmbc tücrbcn? 
Unb bir ift frcmb ba« aSaterfonb gctporbcn. 

ÜDa« iff«, toanitn mein blutenb §cra ntd^t ^eilt^ 

3fn crfter ^^ugenb, ba fi^ faum bie ©eclc 

Sin 3Sater, Sühxttcr unb ®ef^tt)tfter banb, 80 

!t)ie neuen ©(^ößKnge, gefeilt unb lieblid^, 

3Som gu6 ber alten ©tämme l^immeliDärtd 

3u bringen ftrebten, leiber fa§te ba 

gin frember gluc^ mt^ an unb trennte mid^ 

3Son ben ©eliebten, rt§ ba^ f^öne ©anb 85 

a)üt etimer gauft entjipet. ®ie ipar batjln, 

T)tr 3ugenb befte greube, ba^ ©ebei^n 

ÜDer erften Qoijxt. , ©etbft gerettet, ipar 

Qäf nur ein ©chatten mir, unb frifd^e 8uft 

5)e« geben« blü^t in mir ni^t toieber auf. 90 

SBenn bu bic^ fo unglüdlid^ nennen »ißft, 
@o barf i^ bic^ auc^ ttjo^l unbanfbar nennen, 

3[^])igettie. 
DanI ^aU i^r ftet«. 

üDod^ nid^t ben reinen ©auf. 
Um beffenttoiöen man bie SBo^Itat tut ; 
ÜDen froren SSM, ber ein gufriebne« geben 95 

Unb ein geneigte« §erg bem ®irte geigt, 
atö bi^ ein tief ge^eimni«öotte« ©c^idffal 
SSor fo t)iet 3?a^ren biefem Sempel brachte, 
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Äam Sl^oa^ bir, al^ einer ©ottgegebnen 

2ßit (S^rfurc^t unb mit Steigung ju begegnen; loo 

Unb biefe^ Ufer »arb bir l^olb unb freunblic^, 

35a^ febem gremben fonft öoö ©raufend tt)ar, 

SBeit niemanb unfer SReid^ t)or bir betrat, 

!iDer an ÜDianen^ ^eifgen ©tnfen nic^t 

3laä) altem Srauc^, ein blutig Opfer, fieL 105 

S^^igetiie. / 

grei atmen mac^t ba^ geben ni^t aßein. ^ 
SBelc^ itbtn iff ^, ba« an ber ^eil'gen ©tütte, 
Oleic^ einem ©chatten um fein eigen ®rab, 
^ä) nur vertrauern mu§? Unb nenn' ic^ ba« 
ßin frö^tic^ felbftben)u§te^ geben, h)enn no 

Un^ ieber Slag, »ergebend l^ingeträumt, 
3u jenen grauen SEagen vorbereitet, 
löie an bem Ufer get^e^, felbftüergeffenb, 
2)ie Srauerf^ar ber Stbgefc^iebnen feiert? 
ßin unnülj geben ift ein früher Sob j 115 

ÜDie« grauenfc^idfal ift vor aütn meine. 

!J)en eblen ®toIj, ba§ bu bir fetbft nic^t g'nügeft, 

35ergei^' ic^ bir, fo fe^r ic^ bi^ bebaure; 

gr raubet ben ®enu§ be^ gebend bir. 

3)u l^aft ^ier nickte getan feit beiner 9lnfunft? 120 

2Ber l^at be^ Könige trüben @inn ert)eitert ? 

3Ber ^at ben alten graufamen ®ebrau^, 

^a^ am 5lltar Dianen^ ieber grembe 

©ein geben btutenb läßt, öon ^al^r gu 3a^r 

S0iit fanfter Überrebung aufgehalten 125 

Unb bie ©efangnen üom gemiffen S£ob 
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Qn^ 3Sater(anb fo oft jurüd gef c^td t ? 

©at nic^t 55iane, ftatt ergümt gu feitt, 

J)a§ fie ber blut'gen alten Opfer mangelt, 

Dein fanft ®ebet in reichem aÄa§ erhört? 130 

Umfc^ioebt mit frohem ginge nic^t ber ©ieg 

ÜDa^ §eer? nnb eilt er nic^t fogar öoran^? 

Unb fü^lt nic^t ieglic^er ein beffer 80^, 

©eitbem ber Äönig, ber nn^ n)eif nnb tapfer 

®o lang' gefü^ret, nnn fic^ an^ ber Sßilbe 135 

3n beiner ®egentt)art erfrent nnb nn« 

S)e^ fc^weigenben Oe^orfam« ^flic^t erleichtert? 

Da« nennft bn nnnütä, tpenn t)on beinern SBefen 

9lnf SEanfenbe ^erab ein ©atfam tränfeit? 

SBenn bn bem 3Solfe, bem ein ®ott bic^ braute, 140 

ÜDe« nenen ©lüde« euj'ge Qnelle toirft 

Unb an bem nntt)irtbaren 2obe«nfer ^ 

Dem gremben §eil nnb JRücffel^r gnbereiteft? 

Da« ipenige öerfc^ttjinbet leicht bem ©lief, 

Der öorwärt« fi^^t, tt)ie t)iel noc^ übrig bleibt. 145 

Doc^ lobft bn ben, ber, »a« er tnt, nic^t fc^äfet? 

S^^lgetiie. 

SÄan tabett ben, ber feine Säten tt)ägt* 

^ud) ben, ber wahren 5Bert jn ftolg nic^t aä)ttt, 
3Bie ben, ber falfd^en SBert gn eitel l^ebt. 
@Ianb' mir nnb l^ör' anf eine« 3Kanne« ©ort, 150 
Der tren nnb reblic^ bir ergeben ift: 
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aSenn l)cuf ber Zottig mit bir rebet, fo 
^ gvtc^tr' i^m, tt)a^ er bir gu fagen benft. 

!Du öngfteft mic^ mit icbcm guten äßorte ; 

Oft »ic^ ic^ feinem Slntrag mü^fam an^. 155 

Sebenle, toa« bn tuft unb toa^ bir nütjt^ 
©eitbem ber Sönig feinen ©ol^n verloren, 
3Sertraut er tt)enigen ber ©einen mel^r, 
Unb biefen wenigen nic^t me^r tt)ie fonft. 
aWiggünftig fielet er iebe^ @b(en ©ol^n 160 

Site feinet SReic^e^ gofger an ; er fürchtet 
(gin einfam I)itfto^ Sttter, ja öieöeit^t 
35ertt)egnett ^iufftanb unb frü^geifgen S^ob. 
!t)er ©c^tl^e fefet in« 9teben leinen SSorjug, 
3lm toenigften ber fi'önig. @r, ber nur 165 

®ett)o]^nt ift gu befehlen unb gu tun, 
Äennt nic^t bie Äunft, öon tt)eitem ein ®ef|)räc^ 
5Rac^ feiner Slbfic^t langfam fein gu lenfen. 
iSrfc^mer'« i^m nid^t burcfi ein rüd f)a(tenb SBeigem, 
ÜDurc^ ein öorfäfelic^ SWiperftel^en» ©el^ 170 

©efällig il^m ben l)albtn Söeg entgegen* 

S^^tgettie. 
@oß iä) befc^Ieunigen, toa^ mii) bebro^t? 

SBiüft bu fein SBerben eine liDro^ung nennen? 

3^^igettic» 

g« ift bie fc^redtic^fte öon allen mir. 
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®ib tl^nt für feine Steigung nur SJertraun. 175 

St^^igetiie. 
SBenn er öon gurc^t erft meine ©eele (oft 

SBarunt öerfc^meigft .bu beine ^erlunft i^nt? 

SBeil einer ^rtefterin ©el^eimni^ giemt. 

9lxta». 

ÜDem ^önig f oßte nid^t« ©el^eimni^ fein ; 

Unb ob er'^ gteicfi nic^t forbert, fü^It tf^ bod^ 180 

Unb fül^It e^ tief in feiner großen ©eele, 

!Da6 bu forgfältig bid^ öor il^nt öertoal^rft 

3ti(i0ettie. 

Släl^rt er aSerbru^ unb Unmut gegen mid^ ? 

©0 fc^eint e^ faft* ^tüav fc^meigt er aud^ öon bir; 
!Dod^ Ijaben ^ingett)orfne 2Borte micfi 185 

Sele^rt, ba^ feine (Seele feft ben SBunfc^ 
ergriffen i)at, hiä) gu befifeen. 8a§, 
D überlag i^n nid^t fic^ fetbft ! bamit 
Qn feinem Sufen nic^t ber Unmut reife 
Unb bir gntfefeen bringe, bu gu \p(ü 190 

%n meinen treuen 9tat mit 9?eue benleft* 

3Bie ? Sinnt ber fönig, toa^ fein ebter 2Rann, 
©er feinen Slamen (iebt unb bem SSerel^rung 
©er ^immlifc^en ben ©ufen bänbiget, 
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St bettlen foßte? (Sinnt er, öom HItar 195 

ÜKic^ in fein 53ette mit ®ttoait 311 giel^n? 

®o ruf' ic^ alle ®ötter unb öor allen 

^Dianen, bie entfc^to^ne ®öttin, an, 

!Die i^ren @cf|ut} ber ^rieftertn getoi^ 

Unb, ^^ungfrau einer ^^ungfrau, gern gett)ä^rt. 200 

®ei rul^ig! @in gett)altfant neue^ 53(ut 
treibt nic^t ben fiönig, folc^e ^^üngling^tat 
3Sertt)egen au^guüben. aSie er finnt, 
53efürd^f tc^ anbem l^arten (2cf|Iuß Don i^nt, 
$Den unaufhaltbar er Dottenben tt)irb : 205 

$Denn feine ©eeC ift feft unb unbemeg(icf|. 
!Drum bitf x6) bicfi, öertrau' i^nt, fei il)m banibar, 
SBenn bu il^m tt)eiter nic^t« getoä^ren fannft. 

O fage, tt)a^ bir tt)eiter noc^ befannt ift. 

grfa^f« öon i^m. 3c^ fei}' ben £önig fommen ; 210 
üDu e^rft i^n, unb bic^ f|ei^t bein eigen ^erj, 
Ql)m freunblic^ unb vertraulich gu begegnen, 
©in ebfer SDiann lüirb burc^ ein gute« SBort 
5Der tjrauen todt gefüljrt. 

3<>iiöeMie (aUein). 

^toax fei)' id) mijtA 
3Bie icf| bem 9tat be« Jreuen folgen foü; I 215 

$Do(^ folg' icf| gern ber ^flicf|t, beut tönige 
gür feine SBo^ttat gute« äßort ju gej&en, 
Unb iDünfc^e mir, ba^ ic^ bem 2Käc^tigen, 
^a« il^m gefällt, mit 2ßal)r^eit fagen möge. 
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Dritter Ztuftrttt. 

üKit föntglic^en ©ütem fegne bic^ 220 

$Die ®öttin! @ie getoä^re Sieg mtb atul^nt 

Unb atcic^tum unb ba^ 2Bo^( ber ÜDeinigen 

Uttb jicbe^ frommen äßuttfc^e^ güüe bir! 

©ag, ber bu über Diele forgenb ^errfc^eft, 

'iDu auä) öor öiefen fettne« @iM geniegeft. 225 

3ufrieben toäf icf|, toenn mein 35otI mic^ rül^mte ; 
SBa^ ic^ ertoarb, genießen anbre me^r 
Sit« ic^. $Der ift am glücflic^ften, er fei 
' ^in S'önig ober ein ©eringer, bem 

Qu feinem §anfe SBol^I bereitet ift. 230 

T)U naf)meft teil an meinen tiefen ©c^mergen, 

3lt« mir ba« Sc^ttjert ber geinbe meinen ©ol^n, 

$Den legten, beften, Don ber Seite rig. 

So fang' bi^ ?Haijt meinen ®eift befag, 

ßmpfanb ic^ nid^ bie Öbe meiner SBo^nnng; 235 

$Do(f| \t^t, ba ic^ bef riebigt tt)ieberfel)re, 

Q\)x Wid) serftört, mein ®ol)n gero^en ift, 

Steibt mir gn ;ganfe ni^t«, ba« mic^ ergöfee. 

ÜDer frö^lic^e ©e^orfam, ben ic^ fonft 

3ln« einem jeben 3lnge btiden fal), 240 

Oft nnn twn Sorg' nnb Unmnt ftiö gebäm|)ft. 

Gin jeber finnt, tt)a« Wnftig totxbtn toxxh, 

Unb folgt bem tinberfofen, mei( er mn§. 

9iun fomm' \6) \)tnV in biefen Jempet, ben 

^c^ oft (betrat, um ^ieg ju t^itten un^ ?45 
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gür ©ieg ju banlen. ©inen alten äßunfc^ 
Jrafl' tc^ im Sufen, ber auc^ bir nic^t fremb 
3todi) unerwartet tft: tc^ l^offe, bicfi, 
3utn (Segen meine« aSoII« unb mir jum ©egen, 
äte ©raut in meine SBo^nung einzuführen. 250 

$Der Unbelannten bieteft bu ju Diel, 
D -Äönig, an. g« fte^t bie gfitc^tifle 
Sefc^ämt öor bir, bie nitftt« an biefem Ufer 
2lte ©c^ufe unb 5Ru^e fucf|t, bie bu i^r gabft. 

©ag bu in ba« ©e^eimni« beiner 5lbfunft 255 

S5or mir tt)ie bor bem 2t%ttn ftet« bicfi ptleft, 

3Bär' unter feinem 3SoIfe recf|t unb gut. 

Sie« Ufer fc^redt bie gremben; ba« ®efet} 

©ebietet'« unb bie 5Wot. 2lßein t)on bir, 

1)ie jebe« frommen SRec^t« geniest, ein tool^t 260 

SSon un« enH)fangner @aft, nac^ eignem @inn 

Unb SBiöen il^re« 2:age« fic^ erfreut, 

3Son bir l^offf ic^ SSertrauen, ba« ber SBirt 

tjür feine Streue tt)ol^t txtoaxttn barf. 

3^1jigeitie* 

SSerbarg icf| meiner (gttern Flamen unb 265 

äJJein ©au«, ^önig, toaf^ SSerlegenl^eit, 

9?ic^t aWigtraun. !Denn öießeic^t, aäj, toügteft bu, 

SBer öor bir ftel^t, unb tt)elc^ bermünfc^te« ^anpt 

5Du nöl^rft unb fc^ü^eft, ein gntfetjen fagte 

I)ein groge« ©erj mit fettnem ©d^auer an, 270 

Unb ftatt bie ©eite beine« Jl^rone« mir 

3u bieten, triebeft bu midi üor ber ^eit 
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5lu^ bcincm JReici^e; fticgeft tnic^ Dictteic^t, 

ey gu bcn SWeinen frol)e gtücffe^r mir 

Unb meiner Söanbrung gnbe jugebac^t ift, 275 

©em efenb gu, ba^ ieben ©c^iüeifenben, 

S5on feinem §au« 3Sertriebnen überall 

SKit fafter, frember (Sc^reden^lianb erlpartet, 

3öa« aucfi ber $Rat ber ©ötter mit bir fei, • 

Unb tt)a« fie beinern §au^ nnb bir gebenlen, 280 

@o fe^It e« bod^, feitbem bu bei nn^ njol^nft 

Unb eine^ frommen ®afte^ ditd)t genießeft, 

5ln ©egen ni^t, ber mir Don oben lommt» 

Qij mö^te f^n)er gn überreben fein, 

$Da^ ic^ an bir ein fd^nlbDpß §anpt bef^üj^e. 285 

©ir bringt bie äßol^ltat Segen, nic^t ber ®aft. 

2öa« man SSermc^ten tut, n)irb nic^t gefegnet. 

ÜDmm enbige bein ©^njeigen unb bein SBeigem; 

(5^ forbert bie^ fein ungerechter SDiann. 

T)ie Oöttin übergab bi^ meinen §änben; 290 

2Öie >u i^r ^eifig n)arft, fo n)arft bu*« mir. 

3lud^ fei i^r SBinf nod^ fünftig mein ©efefe : 

SBenn bu nad^ §aufe Sfüdfel^r l|offen fannft, 

@o fprec^' ic^ bid^ Don aller ^^orbrung lo«. 

$Docf| ift ber SBeg auf en)ig bir üerfpenrt, 295 

Unb ift bein (Stamm vertrieben ober burc^ 

(gin ungel)eure« Unl^eil au^getöfc^t, 

So bift bu mein burc^ me^r al« ein Oefefe. 

(^pric^ offen ! unb bu mei^t, i^ ^(te ^oxU 
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3l>^igetiic. 

SSom alten Sanbe löfct ungern fit^ 3«) 

®i^ 3^^9^ ^^^f ^i^ langöerfc^tDiegene^ 
Oe^eintni^ enblic^ gu entbeden. ©enn, 
ßinmal vertraut, Derläßt e^ ol)ne 9fiücffe^r 
S)e« tiefen ©eqen^ fid^re äöo^nung, fd^abet, ^ 
SBie e^ bie ®ötter toollen, ober nüjjt. 305 

SSemimnt ! Qä) bin au^ Santafu^' ®efc^(ec^t. 

$Du frricfift ein.groge^ SÖort gef äffen auö* 
9lennft bu ben beinen Sl^nl^erm, ben bie SBeft 
5lte einen el^mat^ §oc^begnabigten 
$Der ©Otter fennt? ^ff^ iener Jantatu^, 310 

'Den ^'^iter ju diät unb 2:afe( gog, 
Wx beffen afterfal^rnen, Dielen (Sinn 
SSerfnüpfenben ©efpräd^en ®ötter fefbft 
3Bie an Drafetfprüc^en fic^ ergöjjten? 

S^^tgeitte. 

Sr ift e^ ; aber ®ötter fottten nic^t 315 

5IWit äJZenfc^en tuie mit il)re^g(eic^en iüanbefn; 

®a^ fterbü^e ©efd^fet^t ift t)ie( gu fd)tt)ad), 

Qn ungetDO^nter §ö^e nid^t ju f^n)inbeln. 

Unebel toax er nic^t unb fein 3Serräter; 

5lllein jum S^ecf|t gu gro§, unb gum ©efellen 320 

$De^ großen ^Donnrer^ nur ein SDienfc^. So toax 

5lud^ fein 3Serge^en menfc^ti^ ; il|r ®erirf)t 

Sar ftreng, unb ÜDid^ter fingen: Übermut 

Unb Untreu' ftürgten i^n üon ^ooi^ Jifc^ 

3ur ©c^mat^ be^ alten SEartaru^ f)mab. 325 

%ä)^ m\^ fein ganj ©efc^Iedit trug ifjren ^a|! 
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Jrug c« bic ©d^ulb be« St^n^crm ober eigne? 

3tt)ar bie getüatt'ge ©ruft unb ber Jitanen 

^aftöoöe« 2Rarf mar feiner ©öl^n' unb @nle( 

®ett)iffe« grbteil ; boc^ e« fc^ntiebete 330 

!Cer ©Ott unt il^re ®tim ein e^em Sanb* 

5Rat, äWä^iflung unb 2Bei«^eit unb ®ebulb 

aSerbarg er i^rent f ebenen, büftem ©lief; 

3ur SBut toaxb il^nen ieglic^e Segier, 

Unb grenjenlo^ brang il^re ffiut untrer. 335 

©c^on ^elop«, ber @en)aItig*tt)oßenbe, 

!De^ Jantalu^ geliebter ®o^n, ertt)arb 

®ic^ burc^ SSerrat unb 9Korb ba« fc^önfte 3Beib, 

önontau«' grjeugte, §i|)|)obaniien. 

@ie bringt ben SBünfcfien be« ©emal^fe jtoei ©öl^ne, 340 

S^^eft unb 9ltreu«. 9teibif(^ fe^en fie 

J)e« SSater« Siebe gu beut erften ©ol^n, 

äu^ einem anbem SStttt toad^fenb, an. 

$Der §a6 öerbinbet fie, unb l^eimüc^ tt)agt 

!Ca« ^aar im 53rubermorb bie erfte S^at. 345 

!Cer 3Sater tt)ä^net ©i|)pobamien 

!Cie äWörberin, unb grimmig forbert er 

3Son il^r ben ®o^n jurüd, unb. fie entleibt 

©ic^ felbft — 

©u fcf|tt)eigeft? ga^re fort gu reben! 
8a^ bein SSertraun bic^ nic^t gereuen ! @prid^ ! 350 

a^D^igcitie. 

©0^1 bem, ber feiner SSäter gern gebeult, 
!j)er frol^ t)pn i^ren ^aten, i^rer @rö|e 
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®en §örer unterl^ält unb, ftiü fic^ freuenb, 

Sltt^ Snbe biefer fc^önen 9?eil)e ftc^ 

Ocfc^Ioffen fie^t! ÜDenn c? ergeugt nic^t gleich 555 

®tt ©au^ ben ©albgott noc^ ba« Ungeheuer; 

@rft eine 9?ei^e Söfer ober @uter 

©ringt enblicfi ba^ (Sntfetjen, bringt bte greube 

©er 2Be(t ^eröor. — 5«ac^ il)re^ SSater^ SCobe 

(gebieten Sltreu^ unb J^^eft ber ®tabt, 360 

©enteinfant ^errfcfienb. Sänge fonnte nic^t 

•Die @intracf|t bauem. Salb entel^rt Zf)t)t\t 

De« Smber« «ette. 9täcf|enb treibet 2ltreu« 

Ql)n au« bem 9teic^e. Stüdifc^ l^atu fc^on 

Zl)t)t% auf fc^toere 2:aten finnenb, lange 365 

Dent iöruber einen (Sol^n entn)anbt unb ^eintlicfi 

QijU al« ben feinen fc^meid^elnb aufergogen. 

Dent füllet er bie «ruft .mit äßut unb 9?ac^e 

Unb fenbet i^n gur tönig^ftabt, ba^ er 

Qm O^eint feinen eignen 3Sater morbe. 370 

De« ^üugting« SSorfafe tt)irb entbedt; ber Äönig 

©traft graufam ben gefanbten äWörber, tt)äl|nenb, 

gr töte feine« 33ruber« (Sol^n. 3u fpät 

©rfä^rt er, toer öor feinen trunfnen 5lugen 

©enwrtert ftirbt*; unb bie ^Begier ber Stäche 375 

3lu« feiner ©ruft gu tilgen, finnt er ftiü 

5luf unerl^örte jat. @r fc^eint gelaffen, 

©leic^gültig unb öerföl^nt unb lodt ben 33ruber 

aJKt feinen beiben ©öl^nen in ba« 9teicf| 

3urücf, ergreift bie Snaben, fc^Iac^tet fie, 380 

Unb fe^t bie efie, fc^auberDoöe (Speife 

Dem aSater bei bem erften ÜJial^te öor* 

Unb ba S^^eft an feinem g(eifc||e fid^ 
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©cföttigt, eine SBe^mut xijn ergreift, 

gr nac^ ben Äinbem fragt, ben Stritt, bie (Stimme 385 

©er Knaben an be^ ®aate^ 2:üre fc^on 

3u Ijören glaubt, lüirft Sltreu« grinfenb 

Qijvx §anpt unb tjü^e ber (Srfc^fagnen l^in. — 

üDu ipenbeft fc^aubemb bein ®efic^t, Äönig! 

®o ipenbete bie @onn' i^r Slntli^ toeg 390 

Unb il^ren 3Bagen au^ bem etp'gen ©leife. 

ÜDie^ finb bie Sl^nl^erm beiner ^riefterin; 

Unb biet unfelige^ ©eft^icf ber äWönner, 

3Siet Jäten be^ öertoormen (ginnet bedt 

©ie 5Wac^t mit fc^toeren gittid^en unb lägt 395 

Un^ nur in graueuDoKe ÜDämmrung fel^n. 

3Serbirg fie fcf|n)eigenb auc^. (5§ fei genug 

$Der ®reuel ! (Sage nun, burc^ totld) ein SBunber 

3Son biefem n)ilben ©tamme bu entfprangft. 

3[^^tgettte* 

!J)e^ 5ltreu^ ältfter ©o^n toax 5lgamemnon ; 400 
gr ift mein S5ater. 3)oc^, ic^ barf e^ fagen, 
Qn i^m l^ab' i6) feit meiner erften 3^tt 
gin STOufter be^ öoHfommnen 2Kann« gefe^n. 
^I^m brachte tl^tömneftra mic^, ben grftüng 
©er Siebe, bann gJeftren. Otul^ig ^errfc^te 405 

©er ^önig, unb e« toax bem C^aufe Üantate 
©ie lang entbel^rte 9?aft gen)ä^rt. 9lUein 
@6 mangelte bem @(ü(f ber gltem noc^ 
ßin (gol^n, unb laum toar biefer 3Bunf(^ erfüllt, 
©ag jlpifc^en beiben @c^n)eftern nun Öreft, 410 

V^x Liebling, mä)^, al« neue« Übet fd^on 
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!Dcm fidlem ©aufe jubereitet tt)ar. 

®cr $Ruf be^ Kriege« ift gu euc^ gelommen, 

Der, um ben 9?aub ber fc^önften grau gu röchen, 

Die ganje äWac^t ber Prfteti ©riec^enlanb^ 415 

Um S^rojen^ SÄauem lagerte. Ob fte 

3)te ©tabt getootttien, i^rer 9?ac^e ^iä 

erreicht, bemal^m tc^ nic^t. aRein SSater führte 

©er ©riechen ^eer. Qn 3luU^ l^arrten fte 

auf günff gen SBinb bergeben« ; benn Diane, 4» 

grjümt auf il^ren großen pi^rer, l^ielt 

3)ie gilenben gurüd unb forberte. 

Durd^ f alcfia«' SUhmb be« Sönig« älf fte JoAter. 

®ie lodten mit ber SWutter mic^ in« 8ager; 

@ie riffen mic^ bor ben 5lltar unb toei^ten 425 

Der ®öttin biefe« ^aupt. — ®te toax Derföl^nt; 

®ie iDoIUe nic^t mein 3Slnt unb ^üüte rettenb 

Qn eine SBoIIe midi; in biefem Xtmpd 

griannt' ic^ mic^ juerft öom S^obe lüieber. 

Sä) bin e« felbft, bin Op^igenie, 430 

De« Sltreu« gnfel, Slgamemnon« Joc^ter, 

Der ®öttin (Eigentum, bie mit bir fpric^t. 

äWel^r 3Sorgug unb SSertrauen geb' ic^ nic^t 

Der ^önig«toc^ter al« ber Unbelannteu- 

Qd) tt)ieberl^oIe meinen erften 9lntrag: 435 

Äomm, folge mir unb teile, ipa« x6) ^abe. 

ap^igettie. 
SBie barf ic^ fotc^en ©t^ritt, tönig, tt)agen? 
^at niijt bie ®öttin, bie mic^ rettete, 
5lßein ba« Stecht auf mein geweifte« geben? 
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®te i)at für mic^ ben ©c^ufeort au^gcfuc^t, 440 

Unb fte betoal^rt nticfi einem 35ater, ben 

®te bnrc^ ben Schein genug geftraft, öieUeid^t 

3ur fc^önften ^reube feinet 2l(ter« l^ier. 

SSiefleid^t ift mir bie frol^e SRüdfe^r nal^; 

Unb x6), auf il^ren SBeg nicf|t ad^tenb, l^ätte 445 

2ßic^ tt)iber il^ren SBiöen l^ier gefeffelt? 

ßin S^id)tn bat i^, toenn ic^ bleiben foUte. 

©a^ S^xä)tn ift, bag bu nocfi l^ier berweilft. 
®nd)' 3lu^flucf|t fofc^er 2lrt nicf|t öngftHc^ auf. 
ÜKan f priest bergeben« öiel, um ju öerfagen; 450 
©er anbre l^ört t)on attem nur ba« 5Wein. 

S^l^tgeitte. 

5Wid^t SBorte finb e6, bie nur blenben foüen; 

Q^ ijabt bir mein tieffte« §erj entbedt. 

Unb fagft bu bir nid)t fetbft, tt)ie ic^ bem SSater, 

!Der SKutter, ben Oefc^lpiftern mic^ entgegen 455 

ajüt öngftücfien ©efü^ten fernen mug? 

!Cafe in ben aittn §aüen, tt)o bie Jrauer 

3lo6) manchmal ftiöe meinen Slamen lifpelt, 

©ie greube, ipie um eine 9leugebome, 

Den fc^önften ^rang öon @äur an ©äulen fd^Unge. 460 

D, fenbeteft bu mid^ auf Schiffen ^in! 

Du gäbeft mir unb aUtn neue« geben. 

@o le^r" jurücf ! %u\ tt)a« bein ^erj bicfi l^eigt, 
Unb ^öre nicf|t bie ©timme guten 9tat« 
Unb ber 3Semunft. @ei ganj ein Söeib unb gib 465 
Dic^ l^in bem S^riebe, ber bic^ jügello« 
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grgreift unb ba^in ober bort^in reigt. 

SBettn tl^Ttett eine i^uft im ^ufen brennt, 

^ä(t Dom SJerräter fie fein heilig Sanb, 

3)er fie bem 3Sater ober bem ®tma\)l 470 

5lu« langbemäl^rten, treuen 9lrmen lodt; 

Unb fc^loeigt in i^rer 33mft bie rafc^e ®Iut, 

®o bringt auf fie vergeben« treu unb mächtig 

35er Überrebung golbne S^n^t lo^. 

Sp^igettie. 

®ebenf, Äönig, beine« ebeln SBorte«! 475 

SBillft bu mein 3^^^^^^^ \^ ermibem? T)Vi 
(gc^ienft vorbereitet, alle^ p oemel^men. 

Sluf^ Ungel^offte loar icf| nic^t bereitet ; 

©oc^ foUf iäf^ and) erwarten: tt)U§f ic^ nic^t, 

Dafe tc^ mit dntm SBeibe l^anbeln ging? 480 

©d^ilt nic^t, Äönig, unfer arm ©efd^tec^t. 

Slid^t l^errlic^ wie bie euem, aber nid^t 

Unebel finb bie ©äffen eine^ SBeibe«. 

®Iaub^ e^, barin bin ic^ bir öorgugiel^n, 

!Da6 ic^ bein @Jücf mel)r al^ bu felber lenne. 485 

!Cu toä^neft, unbefannt mit bir unb mir, 

@in nö^er Sanb toerb' un^ jum ®lnd Vereinen. 

SSoö guten Sohlte«, tt)ie öott guten SBiÜen«, 

©ringft bu in mic^, ba§ ic^ mit^ fügen foü; 

Unb l^ier banf iä) ben ®öttem, ba^ fie mir 490 

J)te geftigfeit gegeben, biefe« Sünbni« 

Slic^t eingugel^en, ba« fie nic^t gebilligt. 
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ß« f|)ricf|t fein ®ott; c^ fpricfit bein eigne« §erj. 
Sp^igettie. 
^ @ie reben nur burc^ unfer §erj ju un«* 

Uni) ^ab' ic^, fie ju ^ören, nic^t ba« Stecht? 495 

S^I^tgettie. 
g« überbrauft ber Sturm bie garte Stimme* 

!Cie ^riefterin öemimmt fie too^I allein? 

aplfigcttie. 
SSor allen anbem merfe fie ber gürft. 

5Dein l^eilig 2lmt unb bein geerbte« 9tecf|t 

5ln 3oöi« lifc^ bringt bic^ ben ©öttem nö^er 5« 

2l(« einen erbgebornen SBilben. 

®o 
S^^' iä) nun ba« SJertraun, ba« bu ergtoangft* 

Q6) bin ein äWenfc^; unb beffer ift'«, mir enben. 

(So bleibe benn mein Söort: Sei 'tßrieftertn 

3)er ®öttin, lüie fie bic^ erforen \iat; 505 

S)od^ mir öerjeil^' S)iane, ba^ id) ü)x 

33i«i)er mit Unrecht unb mit innerm 9Sortt)urf 

Sie alten Opfer vorenthalten ijabt. 

Äein i5^^ember nal^et glüdücfi unferm Ufer; 

3Son atter« l^er ift it)m ber Job geloi^. 51c 

9?ur bu ^aft mic^ mit einer tjreunbtiti^feit, 
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Qu bcr ic^ balb ber garten ütoc^ter Siebe, , 

©alb ftiüe Steigung einer ^raut gu fet)n 

aWicfi tief erfreute, ipie mit 3^ul^^i^l>tinben 

®efeffe(t, ba^ ic^ meiner ^flid^t Dergaß, 5x5 

5)u l^atteft mir bie ©innen eingen)iegt, 

SDa^ SSKurren meinet 2SoIf^ öernal)m tc^ nit^t; 

9lun rufen fie bie @c^ulb üon meinet (So^jie^ 

ijrül^geit'gem Jobe fauter über mi^. 

Um beinettoiöen l^alt' icf| (änger nid^t 520 

ÜDie 2Kenge, bie ba^ Opfer bringenb forbert. 

Um meinetn)iüen \)aV it^'ö nie beget)rt. 
ÜDer migöerfte^t bie §immUfc^en, ber fie 
blutgierig mä^nt; er biegtet ifjuen nur . / 
©ie eignen graufamen ^egierben an. 525 

ßntjog bie ©öttin mid^ nidit felbft bem ^riefter? 
Q\)x toax mein üDienft tt)iü!ommner al^ mein Job. 

(5^ jiemt ficfi nit^t für un^, ben l^eiügen 
©ebrauc^ mit tei^t bemegUc^er 3Sernunft / 

3laii unferm ©inn ju beuten unb gu (en!en. / 530 
Stu' beine ^flic^t, ic^ merbe meine tun. 
3ft)ei x^nmht, bie tt)ir in beö Ufer^ §öl)fen 
SSerftedt gefunben unb bie meinem 8anbe 
92id^t^ ®ute^ bringen, finb in meiner §anb. 
5IKit biefen nel)me beine ®öttin mieber 535 

Qijx erfte«, red^te^, lang' entbel^rte« Opfer! 
Qä) fenbe fie l^ierl^er; bu mei^t ten ÜDienft. 
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Pierter 2tuftrttt. 

ÜDu \)a\t ©otlen, gnäbtge SWetterin, 

gittjuptlen unfd|ulbig SJerfoIgte 

Unb auf SBinben bem el^men ®t\ä)id fic 540 

9lu« ben 2lrmen über ba« 3ßcer, 

Über ber grbe »eitefte ©treden, 

Unb iDOl^in e« bir gut bünft, ju tragen. 

SBeife btft bu unb fte^eft ba« künftige; 

5Wid^t vorüber ift bir ba« SSergangne, 545 

Unb betn SSM ru^t über ben !Detnen, 

SBte bein Sicfit, ba« geben ber Stockte, 

Über ber grbe rul^et unb »attet. 

£) entl^alte üom ^lut meine §önbe ! 

grimmer bringt e« Segen unb JRul^e; 550 

Unb bie ©eftalt be« auföttig grmorbeten 

2Birb auf be« traurig*untt)ißigen SKörberö 

53öfe ©tunben lauem unb fdireden. 

ÜDenn bie Unfterblidien lieben ber SKenfc^en 

SBeit verbreitete gute Oefd^ted^ter 555 

Unb fie friften ba« ffüditige geben 

@eme bem ©terbtidien, ttjotten i^m gerne 

^l^re^ eigenen, ewigen §immefö 

äßitgenie^enbe^ frö^Iidie« Slnfd^aun 

eine SBeile gönnen unb laffen. 560 
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3it)eiter ^ufsug^ 

€rfter Jtuftritt 

Otcft 

e« ift ber SBeg be« Jobe«, ben tt)ir treten: 

a»it jebem ©d^ritt hJtrb meine (Seele ftiller 

Site iä) ^poütn bat, ba« flröBtic^e 

®e(eit ber SRad^egeifter t)on ber Seite 

mix abgnnefimen, fc^ien er ©ülf nnb SRettung 565 

Sm Jempel feiner öiefgefiebten ®cl|h)efter, 

^xt über ffauri^ ^errf(^t, mit Ijoffnung^reic^en, 

©etoiffen ©öttemo/ten ^jx Jiprfijrecfieif. 

Unb nun^ö^fWfet fidi^«, bag alle 5«ot 

2WiJ,yfRehiem geben ööflig enben fott. 570 

Jie leidet toirb'^ mir, bem eine ©ötterl^anb 
ÜDa^ §erj gnfammenbrücft, ben (ginn betäubt, 
©em fdiönen 8icl|t ber <Sonne jn entfagen! 
Unb foHen 2ltren«' (Snfet in ber (gc^Iadit 
gin fiegbelrönte^ ßnbe nidit gewinnen, 575 

@oü id^ tt)ie meine Sll^nen, tt)ie mein SJater, 
2lfö 0)3fertier im 3^ammertobe btnten: 
(So fei e« ! 53effer ^ier t)or bem 2lttar 
2lt^ im öeriDorfnen SBinlel, mo bie 5Wefte 
ÜDer na^öerwanbte aWend^etmörber fteßt. 580 

Sa^t mir fo lange dinV, W)v Unterirb'fd^en, 
ÜDie nac^ bem S3(nt t^r, ba« öon meinen dritten 
^emieber tränfelnb meinen "ißfab begeidinet, 
SBie lo^geta^ne §nnbe fpürenb ^efet I 
ia^t mi^, id^ lomme balb ju eud^ I)inab ; 585 

Da^ gid^t be« Jag5 fo(( cu^ ni^t fe^n, nod^ mid^* 
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J)er grbe f^öner, grüner STeppi^ fort 

tetn Jummelplafe für garöen fein. S)ort unten 

®uc^' iä) tu6) auf: bort binbet aüe bann 

gin gleich ©efd^id in em'ge matte ^JJad^t. 590 

5Wur bid^, mein ^^tabeö, bid^, meiner @d^u(b 

Unb meinet 53ann^ unfd}ulbigen ©enoffen, 

SBie ungern nel^m' idi bid) in jeneö 2:rauertanb 

grü^jeitig mit! S)ein 2tbtn ober Job 

®ibt mir aßein nod^ §offnung ober gurd^t. 595 

Q6) bin nod^ nid^t, Oreft, loie bu, bereit, 
-^---w.^^^^^fn jene^ Sd^attenreid^ ^inabjuge^n. 

^"""""^taf^fiffitte^noi^ burdb^ie öertgorrnen ^fabe, 
J)ie nad^ ber fd^marjen ^la6)t 
Un^ gu bem geben mieber auf juminben?" 
^ä) beule nid^t itn Zoh; iä) finn' unb ^ord^e^ 
Ob nic^t gu irgenb einer froren gludjt 
J)ie ©Otter SWat unb SBege gubereiten. 
ÜDer Job, gefürd^tet ober ungefürd^tet, 
Äommt unaufl^altfam. SBenn bie ^riefterin 
©d^on, unfre Sodten mei^enb abjufdineiben, 
J)ie §anb ergebt, foü bein' unb meine ^Rettung 
3Kein eingiger ©ebanle fein, ©r^ebe 
SSott biefem Unmut beine Seele; jmeifelnb, 
©efd^teuttigeft bu bie ©efa^r. SlpoU 610 

®ab un« ba^ SBort: im ©eitigtum ber ©d^mefter 

y®ei Jroft unb §üff unb ^tüctfel^r bir bereitet. 
!Cer ©Otter SBorte finb ni^t boppelfinnig, 
2Bie ber ©ebrüdtte fie im Unmut wä^nt, 

Oreft. 
®e^ gebend bunfte J)ecte breitete 615 
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!Dte SJJutter fd^on mir um ba^ garte §au)3t, 

Unb fo \m6)^ iä) herauf, ein gbenbitb 

®e§ 23ater^, unb e^ mar mein [tummer SßM, 

gin bittrer SSoriüurf i^r unb il)rem 53u^ten. 

3Bie oft, menn [tili (gleftra, meine (Sd^mefter, 620 

3lm geuer in ber tiefen §atte fa^, 

©rängf id^ beflommen mid^ an i^ren ©c^o^ 

Unb ftarrte, mie fie bitter meinte, fie 

Wit großen Slugen an. S)ann fagte fie 

25on unferm I)oI)en SJater öief; tt)ie fel^r 625 

33ertangt' id^, i^n gu fel^n, bei i^m gu fein ! 

Wiä) hjünfd^f id^ ba(b nad^ Iroja, i^n batb ^er. 

@^ !am ber Üag — 

$t)(abei^. 

D, tag öon jener ©tunbe 
®id^ §ößengeifter nä^tfid^ unterhalten! 
Un« gebe bie grinnrung fd^öner ^cxt 630 

3u frifd^em §elbentaufe neue ^aft. 
ÜDie ©Otter braud^en mand^en guten 3Äann 
3u i^rem ÜDienft auf biefer weiten ®rbe. 
@ie l^aben nod^ auf bid^ gegä^tt; fie gaben 
ÜDi^ ni^t bem SSater gum ©eteite mit, 635 

ÜDa er unwillig nad) bem Orfu« ging. 

Oreft. 
O tt)är' i^, feinen <Saum ergreif enb, i^m 
©efolgt. 

$t)(abei^. 
®o ^ben bie, bie bid^ erhielten, 
gür mid^ geforgt; benn toa^ xd) worben wäre, 
SBenn bu nic^t lebteft, fann ic^ mir nid)t benfen, 6^ 
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J)a ic^ mit bir unb beinctiüitten nur 
®cit meiner Äinb^elt leb' unb (eben mag. 

Oreft. 

grinnre mid^ nid^t jener fd^önen Jage, 

®a mir bein §au^ bie freie Stätte gab, 

Dein ebfer Später f(ug unb (iebeöott 645 

Die ^alberftarrte junge 4B(üte pflegte ; 

Da bu, ein immer munterer ©efeße, 

®Ieid^ einem (eid^ten, bunten <Sd^metterting 

Um eine bunife 53(ume, jeben SCag 

Um mid^ mit neuem geben gaufelteft, ^ 

3Kir beine !t?uft in meine ®eele fpietteft, 

Da6 id^, bergeffenb meiner 9?ot, mit bir 

3n rafd^er 3^genb I)ingeriffen fd^märmte. 

Da fing mein geben an, afö id^ bic^ liebte. 

Oreft. 
®ag: meine 5JJot begann, unb bu f))rid^ft »a^r. 655 
DaiS ift ba« tngftfidie üon meinem @(^idtfa(. 
Dag id^, mie ein öerpefteter SSertriebner, 
©e^eimen Schmers unb Slob im 4Bufen trage ; 
Dag, wo id^ ben gefunbften Ort betrete, 
@ar bafb um mid^ bie btü^enben @eficl|ter 660 

Den ©d^mergen^jug langfamen XoH t)erraten. 

$9(abej$. 

Der 9?äd^fte roüf id^, biefen 2:ob ju fterben, 
SBenn je bein §aud^, Dreft, vergiftete. 
®in id^ nid^t immer nod^ öott 9)htt unb guft? 
Unb 8uft unb Siebe finb bie gittid^e ^ 

^u großen üfaten, 
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Orcft. 

©roge Jäten? ^fa, 
3^c^ iDci^ bte 3^i^/ i>^ ^i^^ f*^ ^or un^ fal^n! 
Söenn iPir gufaTntnen oft bem Söifbe nad^ 
ÜDurd^ S3erg' unb j:äler rannten unb beretnft, 
2ln ^mft unb JJauft bem l^o^en Sl^n^errn gtetd^, 670 
SÖHt Seur unb ®d^tt)ert bem Ungeheuer fo, 
ÜDem SRäuber auf ber @pur gu jagen hofften; 
Unb bann mir abenb« an ber ttjeiten @ee 
Un« anemanber te^nenb ru^ig fagen, 
5Die SBeßen bi« gu unfern güßen fpielten, 675 

5Dte SBelt fo weit, fo offen öor un« (ag; 
ÜDa ful^r tool^t einer mand^mat nad^ bem ©d^toert, 
Unb fünft'ge SCaten brangen wie bie «Sterne 
SRing^ um nn^ i)tx ungä^Iig an^ ber 3la6)t 

Unenbtid^ ift ba« SBerf, ba« ju öottfü^ren \J^ 
J)ie ®ee(e bringt. SBir möd^ten jebe 2^at 
®o grog gteid^ tun, aU tt)ie fie wä^ft unb wirb, 
Söenn 3^a^re taug burd^ Sauber unb ®efcl|ted^ter 
5Der SKunb ber ÜDid^ter fie t)ennel)renb wäljt. / 
g« Hingt fo f^ön, wa^ unfre aSäter taten, ^ . 685 
S33enn e«, in ftiflen 2lbenbfcl|atten ru^enb, ^ 
!SDer 3^üng(ing mit bem STon ber §arfe fd^türft; 
Unb waö wir tun, ift, wie e^ i^nen war, . 
SSotl 3Jiü^' unb eitel ©tüctwerl ! "^ 

©0 taufen wir nad^ bem, wa« öor un« fliel^t, 690 
Unb ad^ten ni^t be^ SBege«, ben wir treten, 
Unb feigen neben un^ ber Sl^n^erm SCritte 
Unb i^re« grbeteben^ ®)3uren faum. 
2öir eilen immer i^rem ©chatten noc^, 
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!SDer göttergtetd^ in einer lüeiten gerne 695 

ÜDer Serge §aupt auf golbnen ffiolfen frönt. 
Q6) ^atte nid^t« üon bent, ber öon fid) benft, 
SBie i^n ba^ 33oI! t)ießeid)t ergeben möd^te; 
5lMein, ^^imgting, banfe bu ben ©öttern, 
ÜDag fie fo frü^ burd) bi^ fo üiel getan. 7«» 

Oreft. 
SBenn fie bem SJJenf^en frol^e Sat bef^eren 
!SDa5 er ein Unheil üon ben (Seinen lüenbet, 
!j)a§ er fein SReic^ üerme^rt, bie ©renjen fidiert, 
Unb alte geinbe fallen ober flie^n: 
ÜDann mag er banfen! benn i^m ^at ein @ott 705 
ÜDe^ gebend erfte, letzte 8uft gegönnt. 
Tliä) ^aben fie gum ®ä)\ää)ttx ait^erforen, 
3um SWörber meiner ioä) öere^rten SRutter, 
Unb, eine ©c^anbtat fd)änblic^ räd^enb, mxä) 
^Durd) i^ren SBin! gu ®mnb' gerid^tet. ßjfaube, 710 
®ie ^aben e« auf iantat« §au^ gerid|tet, 
Unb iä), ber get^t^, foü nid)t fd^ulblo^, foü 
^D?id|t ^^remH)tt t)erge^n. 

-$t|Iabe]g. 

* !Cie ®ötter räd^en 

5)er aSöter äfeiffetdt nid^t an bem @o^n; 
®ti iegtid^er, gut ober böfe, nimmt 715 

@id) feinen l^o^n mit feiner SEat l^inmeg. 
ß« erbt ber Altern @egen, nid^t i^r glu(^. 

Oreft. 
Un^ fü^rt i^r Segen, bünit mid^, ni^i ^ier^er. 

$t|(abei^. 
®od^ iDenigftenö ber .l^o^en ©ötter ^ilU. 
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Orcft 

@o tff^ xi)x SBitte benn, ber un^ öerberbt 7» 

lu', tt)a^ fie btr gebieten, unb ermarte. 

33nngft bu bie Sc^mefter ju 3lpolIett l^tn, 

Unb mo^nen beibe bann vereint gu ÜDetp^i, 

33ere^rt t)on einem 3SoIf, ba^ ebel benft, 

(2o ipirb für biefe 2^at ba^ I)oI)e "ißaar 725 

J)ir gnäbig fein, fie n)erben an^ ber ^anb 

ÜDer Unterirb'fd^en bic^ erretten, (gdion 

Qu biefen ^eil'gen §ain lüagt leine fic^. 

Orcft, 
@o ^ab' ic^ hjenigften^ geru^'gen Jeb. 

$t)Iabei^. 

©anj anber« benf id^, unb nid^t ungefd^idft 730 

^aV x6) ba^ fd^on ©efd^e^ne mit bem Silnffgen 

S5erbunben unb im ftiüen aufgelegt. 

S5iet{eid)t reift in ber ®ötter 9tat fd^on lange 

!SDa« gro^e 2BerI. ÜDiana feinet fid^ 

SSon biefem raul^en Ufer ber 53arbaren 735 

iUnb i^ren btut'gen SWenfd^enopfern tt)eg. 

2ßir njaren gu ber fdiönen "Zai beftimmt, 

Un^ mirb fie auferlegt, unb fettfam finb 

SBir an ber Pforte fd^on gejtt)ungen l^ier. 

Dreft. 
mt fettner Sunft flid^tft bu ber ©ötter 9?at ^ 740 
Unb beine SBünf^e f(ug in ein« jufammen. 

$t)Iabei$» 

^SBa« ift be« SWenfdien ^lugljeit, menn fie nid^t 
Stuf jener SBillen broben a^tenb laufet,? 
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3u einer fd^meren !Eat beruft ein ®ott 

J)en ebeln SÄann, ber öie( üerbrad^, unb (egt 745 

3^m auf, ma« un^ unmöglich fd^eint, gu enben. 

(56 fiegt ber §etb, unb bügenb bienet er 

Den ©Ottern unb ber 2Be(t, bie i^n öere^rt. 

Oreft. 

S3in xd) befttmmt gu leben unb gu l^anbetn, 

®o nel)m' ein @ott t)on meiner fdiiperen Stirn 750 

©en (Scl)iDinbet njeg, ber auf bem fd^Iüpfrigen, 

mt a)httterbfut befprengten "ißfabe fort 

Täd) ju ben Joten reigt« gr trodne gnäbig 

ÜDie Queße, bie, mir au« ber 5öhttter SBunben 

gntgegenf)3rubelnb, emig midi beffedt. 755 

grlparf eö rul^iger ! ÜDu mel^rft ba« Übet 

Unb nimmft ba« 2lmt ber gurien auf bic^. 

Saß mid^ nur [innen, bleibe ftiü! S^it^t, 

Sebarf« gur jat vereinter Gräfte, bann 

9iuf id^ bid^ auf, unb beibe fdireiten imr 760 

aWit überlegter Äü^nl)eit gur Sßoüenbung* 

Qd) \)'6f muffen reben, 

©potte nid^t. 
®n iegti^er mu§ feinen gelben wägten, 
J)em er bie SBege gum Ot^mp l^inauf 
®id^ nad^arbeitet. Sa^ e« mid^ gefte^n: 765 

9Äir fd^einet 8ift unb Slug^eit nid^t ben 9Äann 
3u fc^änben, ber fic^ fül)nen $aten toci^t. 
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Drcfr 

^c^ fd^äfee bctt, ber tap^tx ift unb g'rab. 

JDrutn l^ab' td^ leinen SWat t)on btr verfangt. 

®c^on ift ein ©d^ritt getan. 35on unfern SBäd^tem 770 

§ab' id^ bi^^er gar öiele^ au^getoctt. 

Qä) meig, ein frembe^, göttergleid)e^ SBeib 

§ätt jene« blutige ®efefe gefeffett; 

ßin reine« §erj unb SBei^raud^ unb ®ebet 

53ringt fie ben ®öttem bar. SWan rühmet \)oä) 775 

!E)ie ©ütige ; man glaubet, fie entf^jringe 

SSom ©tamm ber Slmagonen, fei geflo^n, 

Um einem großen Unl^eil gu entgel^n. - 

g« fc^eint, i^r lichte« $Rei^ üerlor bie Äraft 

5Durd^ be« aSerbred^er« 9?ä^e, ben ber glud^ 780 

2Bie eine breite 3la6)t verfolgt unb bedtt. 

!Die fromme ^Sßtutgier löft ben alten 53raud^ 

aSon feinen geffetn lo«, un« gu öerberben. 

Der njitbe @inn be« Sönig« ti^M un«; 

®n SBeib njirb nn^ nx6)t retten, menn er gümt. 785 

$t)labei^. 

SBo^l un«, bag e« ein 2Beib ift! benn ein 3ßann, 

©er befte felbft, gemö^net feinen ©eift 

Sin ©raufamleit unb mad^t fi^ aud^ guletjt 

Slu« bem, toa^ er öerabfc^eut, ein ©efetj, 

Söirb au« @ett)o^]^eit l^art unb faft unfenntlid^. 790 

2lltein ein SBeib bleibt ftet auf einem ®inn, 

ÜDen fie gefaxt. ÜDu re(^neft fieserer 

auf fie im ©Uten tt?ie im ^öfen. — ©tili ! 
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@te fommt; la^ utiö aKein. Q6) barf mä)t gletd^ 
Qi)v unfre ^Zatnen nennen, unfer ®(f)t(ffat 795 

^xd)i ol^ne SRüct^att t^r üertrann« J)u ge^ft, 
Unb el^' fie mit bir fprtd^t, treff' id^ bic^ noc^. 



gtüettcr ituftritt. 

3|l^tgeltic. 

Söo^er bu fetft unb fomntft, grentbting, fpric^! 

SOttr f(f)eint e^, bag id^ e^er einem Oried^en 

211^ einem ©c^t^en bid^ öergteid^en foß^ 800 

(@ie nimmt i^m Me Aetten ab.) 

©efä^rlid^ ift bie gretf)eit, bie id^ gebe; 
!Die ßjötter njenben ah, toa^ tnä) bebro^t! 

$t)(abei^« 

SD fü6^ ©timme! 9Siettt)iü!ommner 2^on 
y®er ajhttterfpradi' in einem fremben Canbe! 
y/üDe^ üöterlid^en §afen^ btane :SBerge 805 

V @e^' id^ Oefangner neu njittfommen »ieber 
SSor meinen 2lugen. 8a§ bir biefe greube 
93erfid^em, bag aud^ id^ ein Oriedie bin! 
3Sergeffen ^ab* id^ einen Slugenblidf, 
2ßie fe^r i^ bein bebarf, unb meinen ®eift 810 

Der ^errlid^en (grfd^einung gugenjenbet. 
O, fage, menn bir ein SSer^ängni^ nic^t 
ÜDie Sippe fd^fießt, au« »etd^em unfrer ©tämme 
. üDu beine göttergteic^e ©erfunft jä^tft. 

Die ^riefterin, öon i^rer ©öttin fetbft 815 

&ttoä\)kt unb gel^eitigt, fpric^t mit bir. 
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3tt)citer 5luf3ug. 3^«iter auftritt. 35 

®a6 ta^ bir genügen; fage, iper bu fetft, 
Unb iDelc^ unfeüg^tüaltenbeö ®t\ä)xd 
3Jiit betn ©efäl^rten bid^ ^ier^er Qtbxaäjt 

Seicht lanti id) btr erjä^Ien, xodä) ein Übel 820 

ajiit laftetiber ©efeöfc^aft un^ üerfotgt. 

D, fönnteft bu ber Hoffnung froren SßM 

Un« and) fo leicht, bu ©öttltc^e, getüä^ren! 

m^ treta [inb mir, @öl)ne be^ 9lbraft«: 

3fd^ bin ber jüngfte, Sepl^aluö genannt, 825 

Unb er Saobama«, ber ättefte 

ÜDe^ ©aufe«. ^tüifd^en un^ ftanb rau^ unb njilb 

@in mittlerer unb trennte ft^on im «Spiel 

'IDer erften 3^ugenb ßinigfeit unb 8uft. 

Oelaffen folgten tüir ber SD?utter ©orten, 830 

©0 lang' be^ SSater« Sraft öor Iro{a [tritt; 

!DocI| at^ er beutereid) gurüde lam 

Unb furj barauf üer[d|ieb, ba trennte bö(b 

®er (Streit um 9ieid^ unb (Srbe bie ©efd^mifter. 

S(i) neigte mid) jum ättften. @r erf^Iug 835 

!Den 53ruber. Um ber ölutfd^ulb njiüen treibt 

Sie gurie geiüaltig i^n um^er. 

!Dod^ biefem tüitben Ufer [enbet un« 

Wpoü, ber T)dpi)x\ä)t, mit goffnung gu. 

3^m Sempet feiner @(f)mefter ^ie§ er unö 840 

J)er ©ütfe fegen^Dotte §anb ernjarten. 

Oefangen finb njir unb ^ier^er gebrad^t 

Unb bir ale Opfer bargeftellt. Su meigf«, 

3rtiöettte, 

giel 2^roia? S^eurer 3J?ann, Derfid^r' e^ mir. 



yGoogk 



36 Sj^^tgenic auf Xauvi^» 

e« ticgt. £), fid^rc bu un« ^Rettung ju! 84s 

©efc^Ieutttge bic ©ütfe, bie ein ®ott 

SSerfprac^. grbarmc meinet 53rubcr« bic^* 

D, fag' t^m batb ein gute« ^olbc« S33ort; 

J)oc^ fd^onc feiner, »enn bu mit i^m fpric^ft, 

ÜDa« bitf ic^ eifrig : benn e« tt)irb gar (eic^t 850 

ÜDurd^ greub' unb ©d^merj unb burd^ (grinnerung 

©ein ^nnerfteö ergriffen unb jerrüttet. 

©in fieberl^after Söa^nfinn fällt i^n an, 

Unb feine fd^öne freie ©eete wirb 

ÜDen gurien jum Staube l^ingegeben. 855 

3|i^tgeitte. 
®o gro6 bein Unglüd ift, befc^ttJör' ic^ bic^, 
SSergig e«, bi« bu mir genug getan. 

$t)(abei$« 
J)ie ^o^e ©tabt, bie jel^en (ange ^^al^re 
Dem gangen ©eer ber ©ried^en »iberftanb, 
Siegt nun im ©d^utte, fteigt nid^t ipieber auf. 860 
ÜDod^ mand^e ©räber unfrer S3eften l^eigen 
Un« an ba« Ufer ber ^Sßarbaren benfen. 
2lc^ill liegt bort mit feinem fd^önen greunbe. 

^t'tigeitie. 

@o feib il^r ©ötterbifber auc^ gu ©taub! 

$t)(abei9. 

2luc^ ^atamebe«, Sljaj Setamon«, 8^ 

©ie fal^n be« SSaterlanbe« Jag nid^t ipieber. 

gr fc^tt)eigt t)on meinem SSater, nennt i^n nid^t 
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3tt)eltcr 3(ufaug, Bmeitcr auftritt 3T 

aWit bcn grfd^tagttcn. ^a! er lebt mir nod^! 
3?^ ttjerb' i^n fe^n. D ^offe, liebet §erj l 

J)od^ fettg ftttb bte SCaufenbe, bie ftarben 870 

J)en bitterfüßen J^ob öon geinbe« §anb; 

©enn »üfte ©d^reden unb ein traurig (Snbe 

§at ben JRüdfefirettbett ftatt be« S^rium))]^^ 

gitt feinbUd^ aufgebrad^ter ®ott bereitet. 

Äotntnt benn ber aWenfc^en Stimme ni^t gu eud^ ? 875 

©0 weit fie reid^t, trägt fie ben SRuf um^er 

SSon unerhörten Xaten, bie gefc^al^n. 

©0 ift ber 3^ammer, ber äß^cenen^ Ratten 

3Kit immer njieber^otten ©eufjern fußt, 

ÜDir ein ©e^eimni^? — S't^tämneftra \)at 880 

mt ^mf Sgift^en« ben ©ema^t berüdt, 

2lm Jage feiner 9iü(f fel^r i^n ermorbet ! — 

3fa, bu öere^reft biefe^ Äönig^ ©au« ! 

Qä) \t\f e«, beine S3ruft befämpft »ergeben« 

J)a« unerwartet ungeheure SBort^ 885 

Jöift bu bie Jod^ter eine« JJreunbe«? bift 

J)u nad^barüd^ in biefer ©tabt geboren? 

SSerbirg e« nid^t unb rechne mir'« nid^t ju, 

ÜDag ic^ ber grfte biefe ©reuel melbe. 

®ag^ an, wie warb bie fd^were Jat öottbrad^t? 890 

$9(abei9* 

2lm Siage feiner 9lnfunft, ba ber Sönig, 
3Som 53ab erquidtt unb ru^ig, fein ©ewanb 
2lu« ber ©ema^fin §anb öertangenb, ftieg, 
SBarf bie SSerberblid^e ein faltenreich 
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38 3|)^igenic auf ^aurid, 

Unb fünftli^ fid^ üernjtrrenbe« ©eipebe Ö95 

3^m auf bie (gd^ultem, um ba^ ebtc §aupt; 

Uttb ba er njte öou einem 9?efee \\ä) 

3Sergebett« gu entnjttfeln ftrebte, fc^Iug 

tgtftl^ i^n, ber 3Serräter, uub öerpttt 

©ing ju ben Joten btefer gro^e gürft. 900 

Unb njetd^en 8o^n erlieft ber SD?ttöerfd^mome? 

©n 5Reid^ unb ^cttc, ba^ er fc^on befa^. 

3|l^igcttie 
©0 trieb jur ©c^anbtat eine böfe 8uft? 

Unb einer alten 9tacl|e tief ©efü^t. 

a^i^tgettte» 
Unb tt)ie beteibigte ber Sönig fte? 905 

$))Iabej3. 
3Jiit fd^tt)erer Sat, bie, njenn gntfd^ulbigung 
ÜDe^ 3JJorbe« wäre, fie entfc^ulbigte» 
^aä) Sintis todt' er fie unb brad)te bort, 
2lfö eine ©ottfjeit fi^ ber ©riedien gatjrt 
SWit ungeftümen SBinben n)iberfetjte, 910 

Die ätffte Joc^ter, ^p^igenien, 
2Sor ben 3lltar Dianen^, unb fie fiel, 
©n blutig Opfer für ber ©ried^en geil. 
Die«, fagt man, ^at i^r einen SBibertüiUen 
®o tief in« §erj geprägt, ba^ fie bem SBerben 915 
Sgift^en« fid^ ergab unb ben ®ema^( 
3)?it Sieben be« SJerberben« fefbft umf erlang, 
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5)rittcr ^uf^ug. (Srftcr auftritt 3Ö 

S^^igenie (M öer^üttenb). 

ß« ift genug. ÜDu tüirft mi(^ tüieberfe^tl. 

^t^lahtS (aOein). 

Ißon bem (Sfefc^irf be« Äönig^tiaufe^ [c^eint 

(Sic tief gerührt* 2Ber fie auc^ immer fei, 920 

@o I)at fie feibft ben ^önig njo^t gefannt 

Utib ift ju Uttferm ©tüd au6 l^o^em §aufe 

§ier^er üerlauft. 9?ur ftitle, lieber gerj, 

Unb lag bem (Stern ber §offnung, ber un« bfinft, 

3Kit frohem 3Kut un« ffug entgegenfteuem. 92s 



Dritter ^uf3ug- 
(Erfter Jluftritt- 

Sp^igenie. DrefU 

Ungtüdlic^er, ic^ (öfe beine :33anbe 

3um 3^^^^^ ^^^^^ fc^mergüc^ern ©efd^icf^, 

ÜDie i^^ei^it, bie ba^ §eiligtum gelüä^rt, 

3ft, n)ie ber lefete lid^te geben^bUcf 

ÜDe^ fc^tt)er grfranften, Sobeöbote. 9?oc^ 930 

^ann ic^ e^ mir nnb barf e^ mir nid^t fagen, 

ÜDag i^r üertoren feib! 28ie fönnf id) tn6) 

IKit mörberifcfier §anb htm 2:obe njei^en? 

Unb niem.anb, lüer e^ fei, barf euer ©aupt, 

'@o lang' ic^ ^^riefterin S)ianen^ bin, 935 

:^erül)ren. T)oä) jjernjeigr' id) jene ^fli(^t, 

3Bie fie ber aufgebrachte Äönig forbert, 

So njö^It er eine meiner ^ungfraun mir 

3^r golgerin, nn\> id) vermag alöbann 
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40 3p]^tgcnlc auf tanvii. 

9Ktt Ijet^em SBunfcfi attein eud^ betjuftcl^n. 940 

O lüerter Sanb^mann ! @etbft ber lejjte ^ed^t, 
2)er an ben gerb ber SSatergötter ftretfte, 
3ft un« in frembem ?anbe l^oc^ njtlßommen; 
2Öie fott i(^ tud) genug mit greub' unb ©egen 
empfangen, bie i^r mir ba« ^i(b ber §elben, 945 
2)ie id^ öon SItern l^er öereljren lernte, 
Entgegenbringet unb ba^ innre gerg 
aWit neuer, fc^öner §offnung fd^meici^etnb tobet l 

Drcp. 
SSerbirgft bu beinen 9iamen, beine gerfunft 
9Kit ftugem 33orfa^? ober barf ic^ njiffen, 950 

2Ber mir, gleid^ einer gimmlifd^en, begegnet? 

ÜDu foUft mic^ fennen. Qti^o fag' mir an, 

aSa^ ic^ nur ^alb öon beinem öruber ^örte, 

2)a§i(Snbe berer, bie, öon Sroja le^renb, 

®n tiartee uneriüartete^ ®t\d)id 955 

2luf i^rer SBo^nung ©(^njette ftumm em|)fing. 

^toax tt)arb xd) jung an biefen ©tranb gefül^rt; 

T)od) tt)oi)t erinnr' ic^ mi(^ be^ [ebenen SÖM^, 

T)tn xd) mit ©taunen unb mit ^angigfeit 

2luf jene §elben n)arf. ©ie jogen au«, 960 

2lfe ^ätte ber öl^mp fid^ aufgetan 

Unb bie ©eftalten ber ertoud^ten SSortt)eIt 

3um ©d^redEen 3^Uon« ^erabgefenbet, 

Unb Slgamemnon n)ar t)or atten l^errlic^f 

D, fage mir: er fiel, fein §au« betretenb, 965 

35urc^ feiner tJ^auen unb tgift^en« ZMt? 

JDu fagff«! 
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SBcI) bir, unfefige^ ^Jl^cen! 
@o l^aben Xantal^ etifel g(ud^ auf ^Indf 
^it öoücn lüilben §änben au^gefät 
Unb, gtcic^ bem Unfraut, toüfte §äupter fd^üttelnb 970 
Unb taufenbfött'gctt ©amen um fid^ ftreucnb, 
a)ett Ämbc^Iinbem na^üeriüaubte SJiörber 
3ur eip'gen Sßed^fetiput erjeugt ! — ßnt^üüe, 
2Ba« öon ber SRebc beiue« Sruber« fc^ueö 
®ie J^inftenti^ be^ ©c^rcdenö mir öerbedtc. 975 

2Öie ift bc^ großen Stamme« (efetcr (Sol^n, 
3)a« l^otbe ßinb, beftimmt, be« aSater« JRäc^er 
S)erctnft gu feiu, lüie ift Oreft bem Sage 
3)e« Stut« entgaugeu? §at eiu gfeic^ ©efc^id 
^it be« 2lt)ernu« 9?efeett il)n umf(^(uugen? 980 

3ft er gerettet? gebt er? 8ebt eCeftra? 

®ie leben. 

3»>^iöcitie. 
©olbne ©onne, teilte mir 
3)ie fc^önften ©trauten, lege fie jum 3)anl 
3Sor 3ot)i« Sl^ron! benn xä) bin arm unb ftumm. 

Drcft. 
^ift bu gaftfreunbtic^ biefem Ä3nig«^aufe, 985 

öift bu mit nähern Sanben i^m öerbunben, 
S33ie beine fd^öne greube mir öerrät: 
©0 bänbige bein §erj unb ^alf e§ feft! 
2)enn unerträglici^ mufe bem grö^tid^en 
ein jöl)er SRüdfaü in bie ©(^merjen fein. 990 

2)u njeifet nur, merf 16), 3lgamemnon« S^ob. 
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4:2 3p^igenic ouf 2^ouri«. 

Sli^igettie* 

^aV x6) an bicfer ^aä)xiä}t tiic^t genug? 

Dreft. 
®u l^aft bc« ®reuel6 §ä(fte nur erfahren. 

artigenie^ 
SBa« fürd^t' id^ nod^? Oreft, ßfeftra leben. 

DrcfU 
Unb fürd^teft bu für tl^tömneftren nic^t^? 995 

@te rettet njeber ©offnung, tt)eber gurd^t. 

2lud^ fc^teb fie an^ beut 8anb ber §offnung ab. 

3|>ilgeme. 
SSergog fie reuig tt)ütenb fetbft il^r Slut? 

Drep. 
5Rein, bod^ il^r eigen ©tut gab i^r ben 2^ob. 

^Ii^igettie. 

©pric^ beuttic^er, baß xä) ni(^t länger finne. 1000 
35ie Ungett)ipeit fc^tägt mir taufenbfältig 
!Die bunfeln ©(^rningen um ba^ bange ©aupt. 

Drcp. 
©0 l^aben mic^ bie ©ötter au^erfel^n 
3um ^oten einer Xat, bie ic^ fo gern 
3n^ Mangto^=bumpfe §öl)tenreid^ ber ^aä)t 1005 
SSerbergen möchte? Sßiber meinen Sßiüen 
3tt)ingt mic^ bein l^otber ^unb; allein er barf 
Slud^ etnja^ @cf|merjUd^§ forbern unb erl^älf^. 
3lm Sage, ba ber Sßater fiel, verbarg 
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!5)rlttcr Slufgug. (grfler auftritt 43 

eieftra rettenb i^ren ©ruber; ©topl^tu«, loio 

3)e« SSater« ©c^ipö^er, nal^m x\)n tDiüig auf, 

ßrjog i^n neben [emem eignen @o^ne, 

3)er, ^^labe« genannt, bie fd^önften Sanbe 

3)er greunbfd^aft um ben Stngefommnen fnüpfte. 

Unb tt)te fie nmd^fen, ttntci^^ in i^rer (Seele 1015 

3)ie brennenbe Regier, be^ S'önig« 2^ob 

3u räd^en. Unüerfel^en, fremb gefteibet, 

erreichen fie SK^cen, afö brächten fie 

®ie Srauemad^rid^t t)on Oreften^ 5tobe 

5Kit feiner Slfd^e. 2BoI)I eni|)fänget fie 1020 

©ie Königin/ fie treten in ba« §au«. 

SIeftren gtbt Öreft fid^ gu erfennen; 

®ie blöft ber 9tad^e geuer in iijm auf, 

S)a« üor ber Butter l^eiPger ®egentt)ort 

Qu fic^ gurüdgebrannt »ar. ©titte füljrt 1025 

(Sie il^n gum Orte, m fein SSater fie(, 

2Bo eine alte leidste (Spur be« fred^. 

2Jergo§nen Slute^ oftgett)afd^nen ^oben 

3Rit blaffen a^nbung^üotten (Streifen förbte. 

SKit il^rer geuerjunge fc^ilberte 1030 

(Sie ieben Umftanb ber öerrud^ten Xai, 

3^r fned^tifc^ elenb burd^gebrac^te« geben, 

3)en Übermut ber gtüdEUc^en SSerräter 

Unb bie ©efal^ren, bie nun ber ©efc^iüifter 

aSon einer ftiefgetoorbnen 3!Kutter »arteten. — 1035 

©ier brang fie jenen alten ®o(c^ il^m auf, 

3)er fc^on in 2^antak §aufe grimmig tüütete, 

Unb Ät^tömneftra fiel burc^ ©o^ne^ ©anb. 

3<>iigcttie. 

Unfterblic^e, bie i^r ben reinen S^ag 
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44 ap^igcnic auf Zauxi^. 

Stuf immer neuen SBoffen feltg lebet, 1040 

©abt tl^r nur barum mic^ [0 mand^e^ Qotyc 

SSon 3Jlen[c^en abgefonbert, mid) fo naff 

Sei eud^ gehalten, mir bie linblid^e 

Sefc^öftigung, be^ l^eiFgen geuer^ ®Iut 

3u nähren, aufgetragen, meine Seele 1045 

3)er gtamme gleich in eip'ger frommer S'Iarl^eit 

3u euem Sßo^nungen l^inaufgejogen, 

3)a§ xä) nur meige« gaufe^ ©reuet fpäter 

Unb tiefer füllten [oöte ? — (Sage mir 

SSom Unglüdfergen ! Sprieß mir öon Oreft! — 1050 

D, fönnte man öon feinem Sobe fpred^en! 

3Bie gärenb ftieg au« ber grfc^lagnen iölut 

3)er Sßutter ©eift 

Unb ruft ber iSlad)t uralten Söc^tem ju: 

„8a§t ni(^t ben SÄuttermörber entflie^n! 1055 

SSerfoIgt ben SSerbred^er ! dnd) ift er geiüeil^t!'' 

Sie Ijorci^en auf, e§ fd^aut i^r l^ol^Ier ©üd 

5Kit ber 48egier be^ 3lbler^ um fic^ l^er. 

Sie rühren fid^ in il^ren fd^n)argen gölten, 

Unb au^ ben SBinfefn f(^ieicf|en i^re ©efä^rten, 1060 

3)er 3^^'f^f ^^^ ^i^- 9teue, (ei^ ^erbei. 

2Sor i^nen fteigt ein 2)ampf üom 3l(^eron; 

Qn feinen SBolfenfreifen lüäfjet fid^ 

3)ie ewige Betrachtung be^ ©efd^e^nen 

SSern)irrenb um be^ Sc^ulb'gen gaupt uml^er. 1065 

Unb fie, berecfitigt gum SSerberben, treten 

3)er gottbefäten (Srbe fc^önen Soben, 

2Son bem ein alter gtud^ fie (ängft öerbannte. 

^en glücf)tigen tjerfolgt i^r fc^nelter ^u^; 
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!5)nttcr 3lufgug. ©rjicr 3(uftritt. 45 

©ie geben nur, um neu gu [d^reden, $Raft. 1070 

Unfeltger, bu bift in gleid^em iS^U 

Unb füt)Ift, tt)a^ er, ber arme ^^lüd^tUng, leibet! 

Drep. 
SBa^ fagft bu mir? Sßa^ M^nft bu gleichen gaü? 

®id^ brüdt ein 48rubermorb tt)i€ jenen; mir 
aSertroute bie^ bein iüngfter ©ruber fd^on. 1075 

Dreft 

Qä) fann nic^t leiben, bag bu, grofee ©eele, 

3Kit einem falfd^en SBort betrogen lüerbeft. 

©n lügenliaft ©eipebe Inüpf ein ^^i^ember 

35em gremben, finnreic^ unb ber 8ift gett)o^nt, 

3ur xSaüt Dor bie gü^^; gtüifc^en un§ 1080 

©ei SBa^r^eit! 

Qä) bin Oreft! unb biefe^ fd^ulb'ge §aupt 

©enit nad) ber ®rube fid^ unb [ud^t ben Job; 

3n iegücfier ©eftalt fei er tt)itt!ommen! 

2Ber bu aud^ feift, [0 lüünfd^' id^ SRettung bir 1085 

Unb meinem greunbe; mir n)ünfc^' id^ fie nid^t. 

3)u fd^einft ^ier tt)iber SSSiüen gu öern)eilen; 

erfinbet SRat gur gluckt unb lagt mid) ^ier. 

e« ftürge mein entfeelter 8eib Dom gel<g, 

®^ rau^e bi^ gum 3Jleer l^inab mein ©tut 1090 

Unb bringe i^lnd) bcm Ufer ber Barbaren ! 

®tljt xf)v, batjtxm im fd^önen ©ried^enlanb 

(^in neue? Seben freunbUd^ anjufangen, 
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46 3<)^igcnic auf 2;aurl«. 

®o fteigft bu benn, grfüttung, fd^önfte Joc^ter 

3)e« größten Später«, enblic^ ju mir nieber! 1095 

2Bie ungeheuer fte^t betn ©Üb öor mir; 

S^aum reicbt mein ^M bir an bie ©änbe, bie, 

3Rxt gmc^t nnb Segen^fränjen anöefüüt, 

35ie ©d^ö^e be^ Dt^mpu^ niebcrbringen. 

3Bie man ben Sönig an bem Übermaß noo 

3)er ®aben fennt — benn i^m mnß tt)enig [c^einer, 

ffia^ lanfenben fc^on 9teic^tnm ift — f fennt 

3Jian enc^, it)r ©ötter, an gefparten, lang' 

Unb tt)eife gnbereiteten ©eft^enfen. 

3)enn i^r attein tt)ißt, toa^ uM frommen fann, «05 

Unb f(^ant ber 3^&i^ft anögebe^nte^ 9teic^, 

2Benn {ebe^ 2lbenb^ Stern* nnb 5WebetpIIe 

3)ie 2ln«fic^t nn^ öerbecft. ©elaffen t)ört 

Qijx nnfer gle^n, ba« nm ©efd^Iennignng 

ßnc^ Iinbif(^ bittet; aber enre §anb mo 

^örid^t nnreif nie bie gotbnen ^immetefrüd^te; 

Unb m\)t bem, ber, nngebutbig fie 

grtrofeenb, fanre @peife fid^ jnm Sob 

©enießt. O, laßt ba^ lang ernjartete, 

)ftoä) lanm gebac^te ®Iü(f nid)t, ipie btn ©d^atten 1115 

SDe^ abgefc^iebnen ijrennbe«, eitel mir 

Unb breifarfi fc^merjfic^er üorüberge^n ! 

Dvtft (tr^tt toieber ju i^r). 

$Hufft bn bie @ötter an für bic^ nt^b ^^labe«, 
iSo nenne meinen Flamen nic^t mit enrem. 
^u retteft ben 3Serbrec^er nic^t, gn bem 1129 

2)u bic^ i^\^Wf unb teileft ^lu^ unb 9lot, 
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3<>^igcitie* 

3Jlein ©c^idfal ift an beinc« feft gcbunbcn. 

5Kit nxdjtml gag aüein unb unbegleitet 

3nid) in ben SToten ge^n. aSerl^üttteft bu 

Qu beinen ©d^teter felbft ben ©c^ulbigen, 1125 

3)u birgft i^n nic^t öorm Söüd ber immer SBad^en, 

Unb betne ©egenipart, bn §immlif(^e, 

©rängt [ie nnr [eitipärt^ nnb üerfd^end^t fie nid^t. 

Sie bürfen mit ben e^men frechen gü^^n 

3)e^ l^eifgen SBalbe^ ^Boben nid^t betreten; 1130 

^od) l^ör' ic^ an^ ber gerne Ijier nnb ba 

3f^r grä^Uc^e^ ©eläd^ter. SBöIfe l^arren 

®o nm ben 48anm, anf ben ein 9?eifenber 

®ic^ rettete. 2)a branden rnl^en fie 

©elagert ; nnb öerlaff ic^ biefen ©ain, 1135 

3)ann fteigen fie, bie ©d^fangenljänpter fc^üttelnb, 

2?on alkn Seiten ©tanb erregenb, anf 

Unb treiben i^re Sente öor fid^ Ijer. 

^annft bn, Dreft, ein frennbüd^ SBort öemelimen? 

Dreft. 

(Spar' e« für einen grennb ber ©ötter anf. 1140 

3|>^igente. 

©ie geben bir jn nener goffnnng Sid^t. 

Drep. 

2)nrc^ 9?anc^ nnb Onalm fe^' id^ ben matten ©d^eiti 
^eä 2;otenflu[fe^ mir jur |)öKe teuc^tent 
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48 Sp^igenie auf XauriS. 

§aft bu (gfeftren, eine ®ci^tt)efter nur? 

Dreft 
®ie eine lannf x6); bod^ bie ätffte na^m 1145 

S^v gut ©efd^id, ba^ un^ fo fd^recflid^ fd^ien, 
Jöeijeiten au6 betn (Sfenb unfer«^ ^aufe^. 
D lafe bein gragen unb gefette bic^ 
3lxä)t auc^ gu ben ßrinn^en ; fte blafen 
SÖür fc^abenfro^ bie 2l[c^e üon ber ®eele 1150 

Unb leiben nid^t, bag fi(^ bie festen Sohlen 
SSon unfern ©aufe« (gc^reden^branbe ftitt 
Qu mir üerglitnmen. @ott bie ©tut benn enjig, 
SSorfä^fic^ angefad^t, mit §öttenfd^n)efel 
©enä^rt, mir auf ber ®ee(e martemb brennen? 1155 

SPiifletiie. 

Qä) bringe fü^e« 9?aud^n)erl in bie gtamme. 
O tag btn reinen ©auc^ ber Siebe bir 
3)ie ©lut be^ Sufen^ leife »el^enb fügten. 
Oreft, mein teurer, lannft bu nid^t öeme^men ? 
§at ba« ©eleit ber ©c^redten^Jötter fo 1160 

©a^ ^fut in beinen Slbem auf getrodEnet ? 
(S>d)id6)t, lüie t)om §aupt ber grögti^en ©orgone, 
S5erfteinemb bir ein 3^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ©lieber? 
D, totxm üergognen 3JlutterbIute^ Stimme 
^nx ^i^tV \)xnab mit bumpfen Sönen ruft, n^ 

©Ott nic^t ber reinen ©c^ioefter (2egen^n)ort 
§ilfrei(^e ©ötter 00m Dl^mpu« rufen? 

(S^ ruft! e^ ruft! So wittft bu mein SSerberben ? 
SJerbirgt in bir \xä) eine 9tac^egöttin? 
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SBer bift bu, beren Stimme mir entfetjlic^ 1170 

J)a§ ^nnerftc in [einen 2:iefen tt)enbet? 

@^ jeigt fic^ bir im tiefften ^erjen an: 
Oreft, ic^ bin'^! ®ie^ ^^p^igenien! 
Qd) lebe! 

!Du! 

aii^igettte. 

aWein «ruber! 

\?a§! §intt)e9! 
3fci^ rate bir, berühre ntd^t bie goden! 1175 

2Öie Don ^eufa^ örautfleib jünbet fid) 
ßin unau^löfc^fid^ geuer öon mir fort. 
8a§ mic^! 3Bie §erfufe^ Witt i^ Unnjürb'ger 
!Den 2:0b öoU ©c^mac^, in mic^ üerfc^toffen, fterben. 

®n tt)irft nid^t nnterge^n! O ba§ i^ nur nSo 

gin rul^ig Sßort öon bir öeme^men fönnte! 
D löfe meine S'^tx^^i, lag be^ ©fücfe^, 
©e« lang erflehten, mxd) anä) fidler werben, 
g^ wäfjet fid^ ein 3iab öon greub' unb (gd^merj 
!Durc^ meine ©eefe. SSon bem fremben a)?anne 1185 
gntfemet mid^ ein ©d^auer ; boc^ e^ reigt 
SKein ^^nnerfte« gewaltig mic^ jum «ruber. 

Dre^ 

3fft ^ier l^^äen« Sempel? Unb ergreift 
UnWnbig^^eit'ge ^ut bie ^riefterin? 
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D l^öre tnid^ ! D ftel^ mx6) an, tt)ic mir 1190 

5Rac^ einer langen ^dt ba« §erg fic^ öffnet 

T^er ©efigfeit, bem giebften, toa^ bie SBelt 

5Koc^ für mid^ tragen !ann, ba^ Qaupt gn tüffen, 

3Rit meinen 2lrmen, bie ben leeren SBinben 

9lur ausgebreitet toaxtn, bx6) gu faffen. 1195 

O lafe mxd)\ 8a§ mid)l ÜDenn eS quittet l^eüer 

5Ric^t Dom ^amag bie eiü'ge Queüe fprubefnb 

SSon ge(S gu gets ins gofbne Zal ^inab, 

SBie greube mir Dom §ergen tt)attenb fliegt 

Unb lüie ein fetig 3Keer mic^ ringS umfängt. 1200 

Dreft! Dreft! üJlein «ruber! 

Qd) traut bir unb beinem ©d^meid^eln nic^t. 

J)iana forbert ftrenge ^Dienerinnen 

Unb rädlet baS enttüei^te ©eitigtum. 

ßntfeme beinen 2lrm t)on meiner 48ruft! 1205 

Unb njenn bu einen Jüngling rettenb lieben, 

ÜDaS f(^öne ©füd i^m järtlic^ bieten lüittft, 

@o tt)enbe meinem greunbe bein ©emüt, 

T)tm tüürb'gem SKanne, gu, (gr irrt uml^er 

2luf ienem geffenpfabe; fuc^' i^n auf, 1210 

SBeif i^n gured^t unb fd^one meiner. 

3l>^tgettie. 

üDid^, «ruber, unb erfenne bie ©efunbne! 
®d^ilt einer (Sd^tt)efter reine ©immetefreubc 
9li^t unbefonnene, ftrafbare 8u[t. 
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D ncl)tnt ben Sßa^n t^m üon bem ftarren Stuge, 1215 

ÜDa^ un^ ber äugenbUd bcr ^ö^ften greube 

5Kid^t breifac^ elenb mac^e! @ie tft ^icr, 

J)ie längft öerlorne ©c^ipefter. SSotn 3Utar 

9ti§ mic^ bie ©öttin meg unb rettete 

§ier^er mic^ in i^r eigen §eiligtnm. 1220 

©efangen bift bn, bargefteüt jnm Opfer, 

Unb finbeft in ber ^riefterin bie ©c^tüefter* 

Dreft 

Unfelige! ®o mag bie (Sonne benn 

®ie legten ©renel unfern §anfe^ fe^n! 

3ft nid^t gteftra ^ier? bantit an6) fie 1225 

3Jlit nn§ gn ©rnnbe ge^e, nid^t i^r geben 

3u fc^ipererem ©efc^id unb geiben frifte. 

®ut, ^riefterin! lij folge gum 3lftar: 

S)er ^rubermorb tft hergebrachte (Sitte 

®e6 alten (Stammet; unb xä) banfe, ©ötter, 1230 

35a§ i^r mid^ o^ne tinber auszurotten 

48efc^Ioffen I)abt. Unb lag bir raten, ^abe 

©ie (Sonne nic^t gu tteb unb nid^t bie (Sterne; 

Äomm, folge mir ins bunfle 9iei^ ^inab! 

SBie fic^ öom (Sd^tt)efefpfu^t erzeugte ^xad)tn, 1235 

®eläm|)fenb bie t)ertt)anbte Srut, üerfc^Iingen, 

3erftört fid^ felbft baS »ütenbe ©efc^Iec^t; 

S'omm linbertoS unb fd^ufbloS mit ^inab! 

©u fiel^ft mic^ mit grbarmen an? Sag ab! 

S0Ht fold^en ©lidEen fuc^te Sf^tämneftra 1240 

@id^ einen 2Öeg nad^ it|reS (Sohnes §ergen; 

©od^ fein gefd^ioungner 3lrm traf i^re ^ruft. 

S5ie ^Kutter fiel. — Sritt auf, unioitt'ger ®eift ! 
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62 3|)l^igcnie aHf tourk. 

Qm ^rei^ gefc^foffen tretet an, t^r t^urten, 

Unb ipo^net bem iDittfornrnnen @d^auf))ict bei, 1245 

S)em legten, gm^lidjften, ba^ i^r berettet! 

yiid)t §a6 unb Sftac^e fc^örfen i^ren !IDo(d^; 

!IDie (iebeöotte ®c^tt)efter iDirb jur 2^at 

©ejipungen. SBetne ntd^t! ®u ^aft nid^t fd^ulb. 

®ett meinen erften -3fa^ren l^ab' id^ nic^t^ 1250 

®eliebt, tt)ie id^ bic^ (ieben fönnte, ©d^wefter* 

Qa, fd^iüinge beinen @ta^I, öerfc^one nic^t, 

^erreige biefen 48u[en unb eröffne 

!Den Strömen, bie ^ier fieben, einen 2Beg. 

(er finlt in ©rmattung.) 

3l>ftigettlc* 

Slttein gu tragen biefe^ ©lildt unb (gfenb 1255 

aSermag ic^ ni^t — Söo bift bu, ^^labe«? 
3Bo finb' ic^ beine §iffe, teurer SDiann^ 

(Sie entfernt ftc^ Menb,) 



3it>eiter 2Iuftrxtt. 

Dreft aui feiner S3etäu&ung ertoac^enb unb fi(^ aufric^tenb« 

5Woc^ einen! reid^e mir au« get^e« gluten 

'iDen letzten fügten ©ed^er ber grquidfung! 

©afb ift ber Krampf be« geben« au« bem S3ufen 1260 

^inmeggefpült; balb flieget ftiö mein ®eift, 

J)er Quette be« aSergeffen« l^ingegeben, 

3u eud^, i^r ©d^atten, in bie em'gen 5RebeL 

©efättig lagt in eurer SRu^e fic^ 

2)en umgetriebnen ®o^n ber @rbe laben! — 12^ 

SBefc^ ein ©elifpet ^öf id^ in ben S^^W^f 
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SBcId^ ein ©cräufd^ au« iencr J)äTttTnntn8 [auf ein? — 
@tc fontmeu [d^ou, beu ncueu ®aft ju fe^u! 
SBcr ift bie ©c^ar, bie ^errlid^ mitemauber 
SBie ciu öerfammclt Prfteu^au« fid^ freut? 1270 
®ic gelten frtebüc^, 9l(f uub Ouugc, 3)Zättner 
9Jiit SBeibent; götterglctc^ uub 'd\)nlxd} fc^ciueu 
Sie maubelubeu ©eftatteu. ^a, fie fiub'«, 
©ic W)vi)txxn meiue« §aufc« ! — S0Ht Xl^^eftcu 
®cl)t 2ltreu« iu üertrauttd^eu (Sefpräci^eu, 1275 

J)tc ^abcu fc^Iüpfeu fd^crjeub um fie l^er. 
-3fft ferne gembfd^aft ^ier me^r uuter euij^? 
aSerlofd^ bie 9?aci^e vok ba« Sic^t ber ®ouue? 
®o biu aud^ ic^ wittfommen, uub ic^ barf 
Qn eueru feierlic^eu 3^9 ^'^ mifc^eu, 1280 

ffiittlommeu, SSäter! euc^ grüßt Oreft, 
SSou euerm (Stamme ber lefete ^ann; 
SBa« i^r gefät, ijai er geerutet: 
3Jltt gluc^ belabeu ftieg er l^ercb. 
®od^ leichter tröget fid^ ^ier febi'^Sitrbe: 1285 

5Re^mt i^u, uel^mt i^u iu eueru ^ei« ! — 
S)ic^, 2ltreu«, e^r' ic^, auc^ bic^, Jt^^efteu; 
3Bir fiub Ijier alle ber geiubfc^aft Io§. — 
3eigt mir beu SSater, beu i(^ uur eiumal 
Qm gebeu fa^! — öift hn% meiu SJater? 1290 
Uub fü^rft bie 3Jlutter öertraut mit bir? 
®arf S'I^tämueftra bie §aub bir reic^eu, 
®o barf Dreft auc^ ju i^r treteu 
Uub barf i^r fageu: ®ie^ beiueu ©o^u! — 
@el)t eueru @o^u! ^eigt i^u toitttommeu. 1295 
Stuf ®rbeu njar iu uuferm ^aufe 
ÜDer ®ru§ be« SJiorbe« gelüiffe Sofuug, 
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Uttb ba^ ©efdiledit bce attcn Xantatue 

§at feine greuben ienfeit^ ber 3la^t. 

3^r ruft: SöiKfommen! unb ne^mt mic^ auf. 1300 

D fütirt jum Sllten, jum 3lf|n^erm midi ! 

äßo ift ber 2llte? Sag idf| i^n fe^e, 

ÜDa^ teure ©aupt, ba^ öielüere^rte, 

!Da^ mit ben ©ötteru ju State fag. 

3^r fc^eint gu gaubern, eudf| megjunjenben ? 1305 

äßa^ ift eö? geibet ber ©öttergleidfie ? 

2Be^ mir! e^ l^aben bie Übermä^t'gen 

ÜDer ©elbenbruft graufame Quaten 

9Kit el)rnen Letten feft aufgefdimiebet. 



Dritter 2tuftritt. 

Dreft. 
®eib ii)t aucfe f^on ^erabgefommen? 1310 

©o^t; ©dflic^fter, bir! 9ioc^ fe^tt gleftra: 
gin güfger ®ott fenb* un^ bie eine 
SDiit fanften 'ißfeilen auc^ f^neü ^erab. 
ÜDi^r armer greunb, mug i6) bebauem! 
Somm mit, fomm mit, ju "^Inm I^ron, 1315 

Site neue ®öfte ben SBirt gu grüben! 

©efd^toifter, bie i^r an bem njeiten ©immel 
ÜDa^ fc^öne 8id^t bei lag unb 92a(f|t herauf 
ÜDen aoienfd^en bringet unb ben 2lbgef(^iebnen 
9?ic^t teud^ten bürfet, rettet un^ @ef c^njifter ! 1320 
©u tiebft, 35iane, beinen ^olben vorüber 
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9Sor aßem, toa« bir ßrb' unb ^iminel bietet, 

Uttb menbeft bein iungfröulid^ Slngefi^t 

yiaä) feinem em'gen 8i^te fel)ttettb ftitt* 

O, ta^ ben ginj'gen, ©pätgefunbnen mir 1325 

5ßid^t in ber ginftemi^ be« Söa^nfinnö rafen ! 

Unb ift bein SBiße, ba bu ^ier mxd) bargft, 

9tonme^r öottenbet, mittft bu mir burd^ il^n 

Unb i^m burdi midi bie fefge §itfe geben: 

®o löf i^n öon ben S3anben iene« %hiä)^, 1330 

5Da§ nxd)t bie teure ^dt ber ^Rettung fd^toinbe. 

grtennft bu un« unb biefen ^eU'gen §ain 
Unb biefe^ 8i(f|t, ba« ni(f|t ben loten leuditet? 
gü^tft bu ben ^rm be« greunbe« unb ber ©ditoefter, 
!Die bi^ nod) feft, nodi lebenb Ratten? ga§ 1335 
Un« fröftig an; tpir finb nid^t teere ©(Ratten. 
3Kerf auf mein SBort! 35ernimm e«! 9taffe bid^ 
3ufammen! 3^eber Slugenblid ift teuer, 
Unb unfre ^MU\)x ^ängt an jarten gäben, 
üDie, fd^eint e«, eine günffge ^arje fpinnt. 1340 

8a§ mid^ jum erftenmat mit freiem §ergen 

3n beinen 3lrmen reine greube t)aben! 

Qijx ©Otter, bie mit flammenber ©etpalt 

3^r fd^njere 3BoIfen aufjuge^ren toanbelt 

Unb gnöbig-ernft ben lang erflehten SRegen 1345 

SDlit ÜDonnerftimmen unb mit SBinbe^braufen 

Qn ttjilben ©trömen auf bie Srbe fd^üttet; 

T)o6) ba(b ber ärtenfcfien graufenbe« Srtoarten 

Qu ©egen auflöft unb ba« bange Staunen 



yGoogk 
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Qu ijreubcblid unb lauten J)an! öemanbelt, 1350 

^mn in ben 2^ro<)fen frtfdjcrquidter :33Iätter 

!Die neue (Sonne taufenbfad^ ftc^ fptegett, 

Unb 3rte freunblic^ bunt mit Ieidf|ter §anb 

ÜDen grauen glor ber testen Söotten trennt: 

O ta§t mid^ au^ in meiner ©(^toefter Slrmen, 1355 

Sin meine« greunbe« S3ruft, toa« il)r mir gönnt, 

2)Wt öotlem !Danf genießen unb bel)alten! 

g§ töfet fid^ ber gtud^, mir fagf« bae §erj. 

!Die (gumeniben jie^n, i^ ^öre fie, 

3um Sartaru« unb fc^tagen hinter [id^ 1360 

ÜDie el^men 2^ore femabbonnemb ju. 

!Die @rbe bampft erquidenben ®eruc^ 

Unb labet mid^ auf i^ren g(ä(^en ein, 

5Rad^ ßebendfreub' unb groger Xat ju {agen- 

SSerföumt bie ^dt nid|t, bie gemeffen ift! 1365 

!Der SBinb, ber unfre Segel fd^tueUt, er bringe 
grft unfre öotle greube 3um Dl^mp. 
Äommt! g« bebarf ^ier fi^netten SRat unb ®c^Iu§. 



SSierter 2luf3ug. 

(£rfter Jtuftritt. 

! Denfen. bie §immlifd^en 

ginem ber grbgebomen 1370 

35iele SSermirrungen gu 

Unb bereiten fie i^m 
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2Sott bcr ^xcubt gu ©d^merjen 

Unb öott ©d^mergen gur i^tcube 

giefcifd&ttttgrni^^n Überaana; 1575 

übann ergießen fie i^m 

3tt bcr SfJälie bcr ®tabt 

Dber am fernen ft^eftabg . 

ÜDa^ in ©tunbcn ber iflot 

2lU(^ bie ©i(fe bereit jej, 1380 

ginen ruhigen greunb. 

D fegnet, ©ötter, unfern ^^(abee 

Unb nja^ er immer untemel^mcn mag ! 

@r ift bcr Slrm bc« 3^üngUng« in ber ©d^Iac^t, 

ÜDee ©reifet leud^tenb 2tug' in ber g^erfammtuna : 1385 

ÜDenn feine (geef ift ftiöe; fie betpabrt 

S)er atu^e ^eiPge^ unerf(fiö^)fteg ®ut, 

Unb ben Uml^ergetriebnen rcicfiet er 

3lu^ itol^ liefen $Rat unb §i(fe. mij 

atip er öom'Öruber (0^'; ben ßfluatf ic^ an 1390 

Unb immer ujieber an unb fonnte mir 

ÜDa^ ®(ü(f nid^t eigen mad^en, lieg i^n nidf|t 

2lu^ meinen Sinnen to^ unb füllte ni^t 

!Die 9iö^e ber ©efa^r, bie un^ umgibt. 

3e^t ge^n fie, i^ren ^fnfr^fnp aii^jiifttl)rpn, 1395 

®er @ee gu, tüo ba^ ®d)iff mit ben ©efä^rten, 

3n einer ^2iu6t öerftedt, auf^ 3^^^^ bmxi, 

Unb ^aben ftuge« SBort mir in ben 5JJhtnb 

©egeben, midi geteert, \m^ iä) bem Sönig 

Slntujorte, toenn er fenbet unb baö Opfer 1400 

2Äir bringeniißj* g0£i£i, 31^! ii) fetje njo^t, 

Qä) mu§ m\6) leiten (äffen toie ein ^nb. 

Qö) ^abe nic^t gelernt gu binterbatten 
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^06) ietnanb cttüa^ flb jfuttftgn , SBcl^ ! 

D toel^ ber 8üge! Sie befreiet nt^t, 1405 

2Bte {ebe^ anbre lüa^rgefprocfine SBort, 

35ie ^Söruft; [ie ma^t un^ ni^t (^etroft , [te ängftet 

35ett, ber fie ^eimlid^ fcfimiebet, unb [ie ^^, 

ßitt to^gebrudter ^feit, öon einem ®otte 

©eiüenbet unb öerfaaenb . fid^ jurüd 1410 

Unb trifft ben <gd^üfeen» Sorg" auf @orge f<^n)a pl^t 

SDlir burdi bie Jöruft. ß^ greift bie gurie 

SSietleid^t ben S3ruber auf bem S3oben ttjieber 

!De« unaetpeihten Ufer« grimmig an. 

gntbedt man fie öiettei^t? 2Wid^ bünft, id^ ^öre 1415 

©etpaffnete fid^ na^en ! — ^ier ! — ÜDer ®ote 

^ommt öon bem S^önige mit fd^neUem ©d^ritt* 

g« fd^Iägt mein gerg, e« trübt fid^ meine (Seele, 

J)a i(^ be« SOianne« 9 %gft<i^ t erbüde, 

'Dem id^ mit falbem SBort beae^nen foö* 1490 



3tt>eiter 2tuftritt» 

Sefd^Ieunige ba« D^Jfer, ^riefterin! 

ÜDer ^önig toartet, unb e« ^arrt ha^ SSott* 

#^ 3<»^iöetile* 

3fd^ -folgte meiner 'ißflicfit unb beinem SBtnf, 

Sßenn unöermutet nid^t ein §inbemi« 

(gid^ gtpifdien mid^ unb bie grfütlung fteBte^ 1425 

©a« iff«, ba« htn «efe^t be« Äönig« ^inbert? 
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^^^ i^uftttt/ beffcn tüir nicf|t SJicifter finb. 

@o fage mirt, bag W^ xi)vx fd^nett öertnelbe; 
35enn er bef^toS bei [id^ ber l^ptben Job. 

35ie ©Otter l^aben t^n noi) ntcfit j)efditoffen . 1430 

ÜDer ält'fte btefer SKänner trägt bte @(f|ulb 

ÜDe« Tta^öertüanbten S3lut^, ba^ er öejaß^ 

ÜDte gurten öerfotgen feinen 'ißfab, 

3fa, in bem innem Jempel fa^te fetbft 

ÜDa« Übet i^n, unb feine ©egennjart 1435 

entheiligte bie reine (Stätte. 5Run 

&V x6) mit meinen ^^ungfraun, an bem SWeere 

!Der ®öttin Silb mit frif^er ©eile nefeen^i. 

(8et)eimnigt)oII e ggrit^e ju beaehn . 



® ftöre niemanb unfern ftitten 3^0 • ^^ 

- ^ä) mefbe biefe^ neue §inbemi^ 
ÜDem Äönige aefd&tt)inb ; beginne bu 
ÜDae ^eirge SBer! ni^t et)', bi« er'« ^rtaiibt . 

3<i^igetiie. 

ÜDie« ift atfein ber ^rieffrin übertaffen . 

^xfa§. 

®oId^ feltnen gatf fotl au6) ber tönig ttjiffen. 1445 

3<i^igetiie. 

©ein 5Rat toie fein ^efefjt öeränbert nid^t«. 

Oft tt)irb ber aKäd^tige lum ©c^ein gefragt. 
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60 S^^igcnic auf Xauri«. 

3<i^iöcitie. 

^Üainfle tttd^t, ma« 16) Dcrfagen feüte. '' 

SJcrfage ttic^t, lüa^ gut unb nü^tid^ tft 

^6) gebe nad), tüenn bu nicf|t [ftutncn lüittft. 1450 

^nett biji td^ mit ber yiaä)xiä)t in bem Öagcr 
^Unb fd^neü mit feinen SBorten ^ier äurürf. 
, .dKnnt' iä) i^m i}Offa ^tite S3otfcf|aft bringen, 

®ie aße^ töfte, toa^ un^ iefet tiertpjrrt! 

®enn bu ^aft nid^t be^ Sreuen 9iat gead&te t- 1455 

3<i^löetiic. 

SBa^ i(f| germocbte , ^ab' 16) gern getan. 

9?od^ önberft bu ben @inn jur rediten ^txt 

3<ii§i0Ctiie. 
®a^ ftel^t nun einmal nid^t in unfrer SWad^t. 

£)u I)ältft unmögfid^, toa^ bir SKübe foftet. 

Dir fd^eint e« möglid), tpeil ber Söunfd^ h\d) {rüflj. 1460 

3Bittft bu benn aBe« fo getaffen toaj^en ? 

3<i^iöetiie. 

Qd) ifaV e« in ber ©ötter ©anb gelegt. 

^xta». 
A. I Sie ^i g p fl en SWenfd^en menfc^lid^ ju erretten. 
^ " 
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S^icrtcr Sluf^ug. ^^^^itcr Sluftritt. 61 

Sluf i^rcn gntQer^etfi fönmt atfc^ an. 

Qd) fage bir, c^ liegt in beincr ^anh. i4ßs 

SDe^ Äönig« aufgebrachter ©inn aüein 
S3ereitet biefen ^remben bxttcxn 2^ob. 
!Da^ §eer enttpötinte längft öom garten D^jfer 
Unb öon bem blut'gen !t)ienfte fein @^niüt - 
3a/ mandfier, ben ein n)ibrifle^ '®efc6id 1470 

2ln frembe^ Ufer trug, empfanb e^ felbft, 
Söie göttergleid^ bem armen ^^renben . 
Um^ergetrieben an ber fremben ©renje, 
6in freunbUd^ SJienfci^enangefic^t bgflfflttft> 
J^,, njenbe nid^t öon un^, toa^ bu öermagft f ^ 147s 
"^^^ ©u^enbeft leidet, toa^ bu begonnen ^aft: 
• ÜDenn nirgenb« baut bie aKilbe, bie ^erab 
3n menfd^li^er ©eftalt öom §immel fommt, 
gin Steidft fid^ fd^nelJö:, ate m txäi unb milb 
ein neue« 33otf, öott geben, SWut unb traft, 1480 
®ic^ fetbft unb jmäSX 2Ibnun a üfi<>rrrt[foii^ 
ÜDe« aWenfd^enteben« fd^tt)ere Würben trägt. 

grfd^üttre meine Seele nic^t, bie bu 
9Jad^ beinem SÖitten nid^t bett?eaen fannft» 

9itfa§. 
(So lang' e« 3^'^ ^% l^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ STOül^e 1485 
ytod) eine« guten SBorte« ffl}oS^ff|r>fimQ 

^ mac^ft bir SJiüI)' unb mir erregft bu.®d^merjen; 
SSergeben« beibe«: barum (aß mid^ nun. 
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62 3p^igenic auf 2;auri«. 

Die ©d^incrgcn finb'«, bie x6) 3U §Ufc rufe: 

ÜDenn e« [inb ^^reunbe, ®ute^ raten pe, 1490 

®ie faffen meine (Seele mit ©enjatt, 
ÜDod^ tilgen [ie ben gSibertoitten nid^t. 

gü^It eine fd^öne @eefe ©ibertuiBen 
gür eine SBo^Itat, bie ber ^e reirfit ? 

r ^a, tümn ber gbte, ma« fid^ nxi)t gykuü, 1495 

^ (Statt meinet !Dan!e^ mic^ ern?erbe n toiü» 

3Ber feine ^ieignng fütjlt, bem mangelt e^ 
an einem Söorte ber ^Tttfitl1lft^'0i^T^fi ^^^* 

j ,.^-^em gürften fag' id^ an, toa^ ijkx gefd^el^n. 

</ O^mk klfiottef t bn in beiner (geete, 
SBie ebel er fid^ gegen bid^ betrug 
SSon beiner glnftinft an bi« biefen 2^ag! 



1500 



Dritter 2tuftritt. 

fSBon biefe« SDlanne« SKebe fü^r id^ mir 
|3ur i^ng cteg nett ^eit ba^ §erj im ©nfen 
Isiuf einmal umgettjenbet. ^ä) er[d&redfg ! — 1505 
35enn toie bie j^ mit fd^neßen (Strömen mad6fenb 
35ie gelfen überüaift, bie in bem (Sanb 
2lm Ufer (iegen: fo bebedfte ganj 
ßitt greubenßrom mein ^^^^^'^ft^^^ 0^ W^t 
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3Sicrtcr Slufgug. S^icrtcr Sluftrltt. 63 

3Tt meittctt Slnnctt ba^ Unmögliche. 1510 

g^ fd^ien [^ eine SBotfe lieber fanft 

Um mid^ gu legen, öon ber grbe mid^ 

6nU3or m heben nnb in ienen ( SAtummer 

3Äid^ einaiffiiajen, ben bie gute ®öttin 

Um meine ©d^Iäfe legte, ba il)r 3lnn 1515 

SJiici^ rettenb fagte. — Steinen 33ruber 

ßrgriff ba^ ^erj mit einziger ©enjalt: 

3fci^ l^ord^te nur auf feinet greunbe^ $Rat; 

yinv [ie gu retten brang bie @ee(e öormört^. 

Unb n)ie ben . ^fipften einer laü^n 3^nfel 1520 

J)er ©d^iffer gern ben SEiüJöi menbet: [0 

Sag 2^auri^ l^inter mir. 9ton ^at bie ©timme 

5De^ treuen 3Kann^ mid^ lieber aufgemedft , 

ÜDa^ id) aud^ lUZenfcIjen ^ier öertaffe, mid^ 

(Srinnert. !l)o)3|jcIt n)irb mir ber i ßetrua 1525 

SJerl^a^t. D bleibe ru^ig, meine ©eele! 

Seginnft bu nun ju jüUMlöt unb gu gmeifeln? 

ÜDen feften ©oben beiner (ginfamfet t 

aWu^t bu gertaffen ! SBieber einaefd)iff t> 

grgreifen bid^ bie SBeüen fdbaufetn b. trüb 1530 

Unb bang tjerienneft bu bie 3Bett unb bid^. 



XJterter 2tuftritt. 

3Bo ift [ie? ba^ ic^ i^r mit fd^netten SBorten 
^ie frol^e :83otfd^aft unfrer gtettuna bringe! 
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64 3rttö«wtc ouf Zantic. 

3<iliigctiie. 

!Du [iel^ft inid^ ^ier öoß ©orgcn unb (ärtoartung 
!Dc« fidlem 2:roftc^ , bcn bu mir öerfpridift» 1535 

35cin :83ruber ift geljctlt ! 35en gctfenboben 
ÜDe^ ungetpci^ten Ufer^ unb bcn ©anb 
Setraten njir mit frö^tid^en ©efpröd^en; 
®er §ain blieb hinter un^, toir merften'^ nid^t. 
Unb l^errfic^er unb immer I)errlid^er 1540 

Umloberte ber 3^ugenb fd^öne gftimme 
©ein f odia ^aupt; fein öotte^ Sluge glühte 
SSon 5JJhtt unb ©offnung, unb fein freie« §erg 
grgab fic^ ganj ber greube, ganj ber 8uft, 
^Did^, feine ^ßitaiii, unb nrid^ gu retten» 1545 

"^ 3»i^igettte. 

©efegnet feift bu, unb e« möge nie 
35on beiner Öippe, bie fo ®ute« fprad^, 
!Der Xon be« Seiben« unb ber ^lofle tönen! 

Qä) bringe mel^r afe ba«; benn fc^ön hgfltettgt. 

®Iei^ einem gürften, uffept ba« ®tü(f ju imto^ 1550 

2lud^ bie ®efäl)rten I)aben tt)ir gefunben. 

3fn einer tJelfenbudit verbargen fie 

!Da« @df|iff unb fagen traurig unb ertoartenb* 

@ie fatjen beinen Sruber, unb e« regten 

©ic^ atte JaudbAenb . unb fie baten bringenb, 1555 

©er Slbfa^rt ®tunbe gu befc^leunigen» 

g« fetjuet iebe J^^uft fid^ nadf| bem 9?uber, 

Unb felbft ein Sinb er^ob öom Sanbe tifpelnb, 

35on aßen gleich bemerft, hk ^olben ©d^ttjingen* 



ü 
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35mm fo§ un« eilen, fü^re mxä) gutn Setnpel, 1560 

Sag tnic^ ba^ ^eilißtum betreten, (a§ 

3R\ä) nnfrer Sßünfc^e ^t öere^renb faffen! 

3(f| bin allein genug, ber ©öttin S3itb 

2luf tt)ot)taeübten ®(|ultern toegjutragen; 

Söie fe^n' ic^ midi nai) ber ernjünfc^ten 8aft ! 1565 

(Cr fielet geflen ben 2;emi)el unter ben legten ©orten, oi^ne ^u bemerlen, baS 
S^Jl^iflenie nic^t folgt; enbUc^ fe^rt er fl(& um.) 

ÜDu ftel^ft unb jauberft — fage mir — bu fd^njeigft! 

ÜDu fc^einft öermorren! SB iberfefeet fic^ 

gin neue^ Unheil unferm &IM? ®ag' an! 

§aft bu bem fiönige baö Huge 325ort 

3Sermelben laffen, ba^ lüir abgerebet ? 1570 

^6) ^be, teurer 9Jiann; bod^ mirft bu fcftetten « 

Sin fd^tüeigenber 3?ertt)ei ^ toar mir betn ^fabliif . 

!De« Ä'önig^ Sote !am, unb toie bu e« 

SDlir in ben SÖhtnb gelegt, fo fagf iäf^ xf)vx. 

gr fc^ien ju ftaunen unb öertanftt^ bringenb, • 1575 

®ie feltne geier erft bem Könige 

3u melben, feinen SBitten ju öeme^men; 

Unb nun ernjarf ic^ feine aBieber!eI)r, 

^ci) un^! erneuert fcbtuebt nun bie ©efal^r 

Um unfre ©d^löf e ! SBarum t|aft bu nic^t 1580 

Qn^ ^riefterred^t bi(^ jpet^d^ ei|iflßjültt? 

SPtigettie. 

511^ eine |)ülle \)aV i^'e nie gebrandet 
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66 3p^i9<?"iß öuf !J:aurl§. 

®o mtrft bu, reine @ee(e, btd^ unb un^ 

3^ ©runbe rieten. aBarum baä)t' xd) ntd^t 

3luf biefen galt öorau^ unb teerte hid) ' 1585 

2lud^ biefer gorbrung an^j^md^c^l 

9?ur mic^, ble ®d^ulb ift mein, xd) fü^t e^ njol^I; 
35o(^ fonnt' xä) anber« nici^t bem üßann begegnen, 
ÜDer mit ^Bernunft unb gmft öon mir öertangte, 
SBa^ itjm mein ©erg at^ 5Re^t geftel^en mugte* 1590 

$i)labei$. 

©efä^riid^er giej^t fi(^'« gufammen; boc^ aud^ fo 

gafe un^ nid^t ;jaaen ober unbefonnen 

Unb übereilt un« [etbft »erraten. 9tu^ig 

grtoarte bu bie SBieberfunft ^eS Sdottn 

Unb bann ftel^ feft, er bringe^ m^ er toiö: 

!Denn \old)tx 3 $eitiunQ geier nrtjitnrhnpn 1595 

®e^ört ber ^riefterin unb nid^t bem S'önig. 

Unb forbert er, ben fremben STOann ju fe^n, 

35er öon bem SBa^nfinn fd^ttjer Msi^ ift, 

@o. telui' e^ gi, at^ l^ielteft bu un^ beibe 1600 

Qm Ztxnpä ttjo^t öoüjo!^. ®o fd^aff un^ 8uft, 

!j)a5 ipir auf^ eifigfte, ben l^eiPgen ^ädW- 

®em rau^ untt)ürb*gen 33ott ejiüßßaii^nb, fliel^u- 

J)ie beften ^nd)tn fenbet un^ 3l<)ott, 

Unb et)' n)ir bie g^ebtnaung fromm erfüllen, 1605 

erfüllt er göttlich fein SJerfpred^en f^on. 

Dreft ift frei, geseilt ! — 3Jlit bem j^efreiten , 

O führet un^ l^inüber, günffge 3Binbe, 

3ur ^elfeninfel, bie ber ®ott benjol^nt; 
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^tcrtcr 3(ufgU0. S5icrtcr auftritt. 67 

©ann nad) 3R^cen, bafe e^ tcbenbig tücrbe, 1610 

ÜDafe Dort bcr Slfd^e bc« öerlofAnen §erbc^ 
!Dte 35ater9ötter frö^Itc^ fic^ ergeben 
Unb fd^öne^ geuer i^re 3BoI)nuttgen 
Umlcud^te! üDeinc §anb foK i^nen SBei^roud^ 
jjuer ft aue golbticn @(j(iaten ftrpnprt/" !5)u 1615 

S3rttt9ft über ieue <Sd^tt)cße §cit unb geben tuieber, 
gntfütmft ben g(uc^ unb fd^müd eft neu bie ©einen 
5Wit frtfd^en Öeben^blüten l^errftd^ au^. 

SJerne^nt^ x6) bic^, fo toenbet pd), Seurer, 

2Bie [id^ bie :83(ume na6) ber @onne menbet, 1620 

ÜDie ®ee(e, üon bem ©jüioftl^ beiner SBorte 

betroffen . \id) bem fußen Jrgße na^» 

2Bie !öft(i(f| ift be^ gegennjärfgen greunbe^ 

©etoiffe 9tebe, beren gimmel^fraft 

gin ßinfamer öitkl^t unb ftiU öerfinft. 1625 

ÜDenn tangfam reift, öerf^toffen in bem Sufen, 

®ebanf i^m unb gntfd^fu^; bie ©egentoart 

©e« giebenben entn)id!e(te fie leid^t^ 

8eb' tool^f! !Die greunbe miß id^ nun flffiff^*"^ 
©emsigen, bie febniiit ttjartenb ^^m^. 1630 

©ann fomm' ic^ fc^netl gurüd unb t oufcfi e l^ier 
Qm geffenbufc^ öerftedt auf beinen SÖinf — 
2Ba^ finneft bu? 2luf einmal überfi^lüebt 
®n ftitter S^rauergug bie freie, @tirne. 

%ößi^! 2Bie teid^te SBolfen öor ber @onne, 1635 
®o jie^t mir öor ber @eefe (eidite ®orge 
Unb ©angigfeit vorüber. 
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68 S^^lgcnte auf Xanx{9. 

gürd^tc ttic^t! 
jpetrtt(;tltc 6 fd^to§ bie gurd^t mit bcr ®efa^r 
®n cngc^ ©ünbni^; beibc ftnb ©cfctten, 

ÜDie (Sorge nenn' id^ ebcl, bie mid^ tüarnt, 1640 

©ett Äönig, ber mein gtueiter 3Sater toarb, 
SFiid^t tüdfifdS ju betrügen, ju berauben. 

$))labei9. 
!3Der betnen S3ruber fdf|(a(f|tet, bem entfliel^ft bu. 

Sp^igettie. 
g^ ift berfetbe, ber mir ®ute« tat. 

¥i)Iabe)$. 

ÜDa« ift nid^t Unbanf, tt)a^ bie 5Rot gebeut. 1645 

g^ bleibt mo^t Unbanf; nur bie ^Jlot ^mid^uibigö. 

$t|Iabei$. 
SSor ©Ottern unb öor üßenfdien bid^ getoig. 

3<i^igcitie. 
Sltleitt mein eigen §erj ift nic^t befriebiat . 

¥t|(abei9. 

l^ 3^ ftrenge gorbrung ift verborgner @toIj. 

9[)i4i9eitie. . 
Q6) unterfudbe nid^t, ii) fütjte nur. 1650 

$i)Iabei^. 

gü^Ift bu bi^ redit, fo mu^t bu bid^ oerel^ren. 

3)itigettte. 

\ @ani unbefledt gcnieftt fi(f| nur ba^ §erj. 
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Vierter 5lufaug. alerter luftritt 69 

©0 ^aft bu btcfi im Sentpel idoI^I betüa^rt; 

©a^ Sebett lti)xt un«, ipeniger mit un^ 

Unb anbem ftrenge fein; bu lernft e^ and). 1655 

®o »unberbar ift bie^ ©ef^Ie^t gebitbet, 

@o Dietfadb iff ^ t)erfcbfunQet t unb berfatitpf t j. 

©ag feiner in fic^ felbft, no^ mit ben anbem 

@ic^ rein unb unbertDorren l)atten !ann. 

%xä) finb lt)ir ni^t befteöt, un« felbft ju richten. 1660 

3u ipanbeln unb auf feinen 2Beg ju fel)en, 

3ft einei^ a)Zenfd^en erfte, nä^fte ^flid^t; 

©enn feiten f^ätjt er red^t, lt)a^ er getan, 

Unb lt)a^ er tut, tDeig er faft nie ju fc^ä^n. 

gaft üjfeßnxb!^ bu mic^ gu beiner gieinung. 1665 

$^Iabei?. 

örauc^f^ Überrebung, »0 bie gfta^I berfa^tt ift? 
üDen trüber, bi^ unb einen greunb ju retten, 
3ft nur ein SBeg; fragt fid^'^ ob lt)ir il)n gel)n? 

D lag mi^ jaubem! benn bu töteft felbft 

gin fofd^e^ Unrecht feinem 9Kann gefaffen, 1670 

©em bu für SBo^Itat bic^ ber^ftictitet ^ietteft. 

^tnn tüir ju grunbe ge^en, ipartet bein 

gin l)ärtrer Sj^yrmurf. ber a3er;^tt)eifluna trägt. 

3Jian fiel)t, bu bift nid^t an j^^ytuft geiüo^nt, 

©a bu, bem großen Übet gu entgeben. 1675 

©in falf^e^ Sort nic^t einmal ojjfem »ittft. 
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70 3>)^l0enic auf Zantic. 

3^1)tgeitie. 

D, trüfl' td^ bod^ ein mönnlid^ §crj in mir, 
!Da^, iDcnn c^ einen ptl^nen 3?orfafe ^t, 
SSor ieber onbem ©timme fic^ öerfd^Iielt ! 

!Du ijei g er ft bid^ ^Qnfnitffj bie e^me ^anb 1680 

©er 9Jot gebietet, unb i^r emfter SBinI 

3fft oberfte^ ®efefe > bem ©ötter [elbft 

®id^ untemeifen muffen, ©d^weigenb ^errfd^t 

!lDe^ etü'gen ©c^icffaf^ jjßbcratne ©c^wefter. 

SBa^ fie bir guferlegt, ba^ trage; tu, 1685 

SBa^ fie gebeut, ®a^ onbre wei^t bu. :©oIb 

iSomm' ic^ jurücf, au^ beiner ^eiPgen §onb 

üDer ^Rettung fd^öne^ ©iege t ju enqjfongen. 



^fünfter 2tuftrttt. 

3t>^ifienie aOein. 

Qä) mut tl)m folgen; benn bie üWeinigen 

®tif iä) in bringenber ©efal^r. ©oc^, aä)l 1690 

3D?ein eigen ©c^idtfat mad^t mir bang unb bänger. 

D fott ic^ nic^t bie ftitte Hoffnung retten, 

©ie in ber ginfamleit ic^ f(^ön genäl^rt? 

®ott biefer glud^ benn en)ig toatten ? ®oü 

5Wie bie^ ©efc^Iec^t mit einem neuen ©egen 1695 

@i(^ n)ieber l)eben ? — ^tmmt bodb aCe^ ab ! 

®a^ befte ®IUdt, be« gebend fd^önfte Äraft 

grmattet enbli^! SBarum nic^t ber gluc^? 

®o l^offf ic^ benn »ergeben«, ^ier öertüa^rt, 

SSon meine« ©aufe« ©d^idffal abgefd^ieben, 1700 
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Vierter ^üf^ug. günfter auftritt. 7] 

!t)ereinft mit reiner §anb unb reinem ©erjen 

T)k \(i)totx befledte SBo^nung gu e jttf üf^nen ! 

Äanm tüirb in meinen ^rmen mir ein S3ruber 

S5om grimmigen Übet n)unbert)oü nnb fc^neü 

®et)eit t. laum na^t ein lang erflelite« ®c^iff/ 1705 

3Jiic^ in ben ^ort ber aSateripelt gu leiten. 

(So legt bie taube 92ot ein bo^j^ett 2i4kr 

gjlit el^mer §anb mir auf: ba« ^eilige, 

9Kir anüertraute, öietöerelirte 4öilb 

3u rauben unb ben 3Jlann gu l)interge^n, 1710 

©em ic^ mein geben unb mein ©^idfal banle. 

D bag in meinem Sufen ni^t gulefet 

gin aBibern)iüe feime ! ber ^Titanen, 

35er alten ©ötter tiefer §a6 auf euc^, 

Dftjm^ier, nic^t auc^ bie garte Sruft 1715 

3Jlit ©eierflauen faffe! SRettet mic^ 

Unb rettet euer Stlb in meiner ®eele! 

S5or meinen Dl)ren tönt ba^ alte Sieb — 
aSergeffen \)att* iä)'^ unb öergag e« gern — 
®a^ 8ieb ber ^ar^ en. ba^ fie graufenb fangen, 1720 
3lfö ÜTantalu« öom golbnen ®tul)(e fiel; 
®ie litten mit bem ebefn greunbe; grimmig 
2Bar il)re ©ruft unb furd^tbar il)r ©efang. 
Qu unfrer ^ugenb fang'^ bie 2lmme mir 
Unb ben Oefd^tDiftem öor, iä) merft ' ed mf)t. 1725 
g^ füriS^bie ©ötter / 

®a« aßenfd^engefd^Ied^t ! ^^ 

®ie ijaittn bie ^errfd^aft 

3fn einigen ©änben 

Unb fönnen fie braud^en, 1730 

2Bie*« i^nen gefaßt. 
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72 3p^tgcnic auf $ouri«. 

"^ ®cr fürd^te fte hoppttt, 
!J)ctt \t fte ert|cbcn! 
2luf kuppen unb SBoIfcn 
®tnb ®tül)Ie bereitet 1735 

Um golbene %x\ä)e. 
^ grl)ebet ein 3^ift fid^: 
®o fiäiißubie ®(ifte, 
(aefr^möh t utlb gefAftttbet . 
Qu Tiäc^tlid^e liefen 1740 

Unb l)arren vergebend, 
Qm ginftern gebunben, 
C^eredite n C55ertf^teg , 

®ie aber, fie bleiben 
Qn elDigen heften 1745 

2ln golbenen SCifd^en. 
®ie f^reiten Dom ©erge 
3u S3ergen hinüber; 
2lu^ ( Scbtünbe n ber SCiefe 
llDampft i^nen ber 3ltem 1750 

©rfttdEter ^Titanen, 
®Ieic^ D^fergerUc^en, 
gin leichte« ®ett)öl!e. 

@« ipenben bie §errf(^er 
3^r fegnenbe^ 2luge 1755 

aSon ganjen ©ef^Ied^tem 
Unb ^adioif im ©nlel 
©ie el)mal^ geliebten, 

@tiQ rf^otiSptt ^Uge 

©e^ 9ll)n^erm ju fe^n. 1760 

©0 fangen bie ^arjen; 
@^ hordht ber 3?erbannte 
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3ftt ttäd^tlic^en §öl)Icn, 

©er 3lltc, bie Sicbcr, 

ÜDenft ^itiber unb gtifcl 1765 

Uttb [c^üttelt ba« C>au|)t. 



fünfter 2luf3ug. 
«rfter Ztuftrttt 

S5crtt)irrt mug id) flefte^n, bag ic^ nic^t tüeig, 

SBot)in ic^ meinen 3lrgtDoI)n richten foK. 

®inb'« bie ©efangnen, bie auf i^re gluckt 

9SerftoI)Ien [innen? Q]t'^ bie ^^riefterin, 1770 

®ie xijxitn i)ilft? d^ nte^rt fid^ ba« ®erü(^t, 

ÜDa^ ©c^iff, ba^ biefc beiben hergebracht, 

Sei irgenb noä) in einer S3u^t öerftedt, 

Unb iene^ 9Kanne^ SBal)nfinn, biefe SBei^e, 

1)er ^eirge 9SortDanb biefer 3ö9'ntng, rufen 1775 

©en 2lrgn)ol)n lauter unb bie aSorfic^t auf. 

@« fontme f(^neH bie ^riefterin l^erbei! 

©ann ge^t, burc^fuc^t ba^ Ufer fc^arf unb fd^nett 

9Som 25orgebirge bi^ jum ©ain ber ®öttin. 

aSerfc^onet feine lieifgen ^Tiefen, legt 1780 

S3ebftc^fgen §inter^a(t unb greift fie an; 

SBo il^r fie finbet, fagt fie, H)ie ii)x )jflegt. 



yGoogk 
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Streiter 2Iuftritt. 

^^oad allein. 

gntfcfelic^ ipec^fett mir ber ©ritntn im 55ufcn, 

grft gegen fie, bie ic^ fo t)eiUg l^ielt, 

©ann gegen mic^, ber ic^ fie gum SSerrat 1785 

®urc^ 92a^fi^t unb burd^ ®üte bilbete. 

3ur Sflaöerei getüöl)nt ber SDienfc^ \ii) gut 

Unb lernet leicht gel)ord^en, n)enn man i^n 

®er greit)eit ganj beraubt. Qa, tüöre fie 

3n meiner 2ll)n^erm ro^e §anb gefaßcn, 1790 

Unb l)ätte fie ber ^eifgc ®rimm öerfc^ont: 

®ie tü'dxt frol) gen)efen, fic^ allein 

3u retten, Ifittt banfbar üjx Oefc^icf 

grfannt unb frembe^ S3fut öor bcm 9lftar 

SScrgoffen, \)ättt ^flicfit genannt, 1795 

aSäa« 92ot tt)ar. 5Wun lodt meine ®üte 

3fn il)rer S3ruft öern)egnen SÖunfc^ l^erauf. 

3Sergeben^ l^offf xä), fie mir gu öcrbinbcn; 

@ie finnt fic^ nur ein eigen ©c^idfal au^. 

T)Vixä) Schmeichelei gewann fie mir ba« §erj; 1800 

3Jun n)iberftet|' ic^ ber: fo fu^t fie fic^ 

üDen SBeg burc^ i'ift unb Srug, unb meine ®üte 

©c^eint i^r ein attöerjä^rte« ßigentum. 



dritter Zluftrttt. 

©u forberft mid^? SBa^ bringt bid^ ju un^ l^cr? 
!Du fd^iebft ba^ O^fer auf; fag' an, n)arum? 1805 
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3f(^ l)ab* an 9lrfa« aßc« ftar crjä^It. 

9Son bir tnöc^f ic^ e« iDciter noc^ Dcmc^mcn* 

3^])igettte. 
©ie Oöttin gibt bir grift jur Überlegung. 

@ie fc^eint bir felbft gelegen, biefe grift. 

SBenn bir ba^ ^erj jum graufamen gntf^Iu^ 1810 

3Ser^ärtet ift: fo foßteft bu nid^t fommen! 

@in ^önig, ber Unmenftfilic^e« verlangt, 

J^inb't Wiener g'nug, bic gegen ®nab' unb 8ol)n 

35cn t)atben gfuc^ ber Xat begierig faffen; 

T)oä) feine @egenn)art bleibt unbeflecft. 1815 

gr jinnt ben lob in einer fetteren SBoIIe, 

Unb feine S3oten bringen ftammenbe^ 

3Serberben auf be^ 9lrmen §aupt ^inab; 

gr aber f^n)ebt burd^ feine §öl)en rul)ig, 

gin unerrei^ter ®ott, im ©türme fort. 1820 

©ie ^eirge iiippt tönt ein n)ilbe^ 8ieb. 

yixä)t ^riefterin, nur Slgamemnon^ Softer. 

©er Unbefannten SBort öerelirteft bu, 

®er gürftin mißft bu rafc^ gebieten? 92ein! 

35on 3^ugenb auf ^ab' ic^ gelernt get)orc^en, 1825 

grft meinen gltern unb bann einer ©ottl)eit, 

\\nt> folgfam fül^U' ic^ immer meine (^ee(e 
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9J[m [(^önftcn frei; allein betn l)arten ©orte, 

®em raupen Slu^fpruc^ eine« ÜWanne« mic^ 

3u fügen, ternf iä) lieber bort nod^ ^ter. 1850 

ßin alt ©efetj, nic^t ic^, gebietet bir* 

333ir faffen ein ©efetj begierig an, 

©a« unfrer geibenfd^aft gur 333affc bient. 

gin anbre« f^nc^t gu mir, ein ältere«, 1835 

Ttiä) bir ju n)iberfejjen, ba« ©ebot, 

!lDem ieber grcntbc ^eilig ift. 

g« fc^cincn bie ©efangnen bir fel)r nal^ 

9lm ©erjcn; benn öor 9lnteil unb ®en)egnng 

aSergiffeft bu ber Älug^eit erfte« SBort, 

üDag man ben 2Jiäc^tigen nid|t reijen fott. 1840 

S^])igeme* 
9teb' ober .fc^n)eig' i^, immer fannft bn n)iffen, 
3Ba« mir im ^erjen ift unb immer bleibt. 
8öft bie Erinnerung be« gteicfien Sc^idfal« 
5Ki^t ein Derf^togne« §erj jum a)titleib auf? 
Sßie me^r benn mein« ! 3=n il)nen fe^' id^ mic^. 1845 
Qd) l)abe üorm 2l(tare felbft gegittert, 
Unb feierlich umgab ber früt)e lob 
Die ^liieenbe; ba« aJieffer audte fc^on, 
J)en lebenoollen ©ufen gu burc^bo^ren; 
^ein ^^nnerfte« entfette mirbefnb fi(^, 1859 

')Jim Sluge brac^, unb — id) fanb mic^ gerettet. 
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®tnb ttJtr, tt)a« ©öttcr gnöbtg un^ geiüöl^rt, 

Unglücf liefen nid^t ju crftattcn [(^ulbig? 

®u ttjet^t c^, fennft mx6), unb bu wiCft mtc^ jiüingcn! 

©cl^ord^c betttcm ÜDicnfte, nid^t bcm ^crm. 1855 

!ßa§ ab! bcfc^öntge ntd|t bic ©clDalt, 

ÜDie ftc^ bcr ^i/maiji^txi eine« SBeibe« freut- 

^6) bin fo frei geboren afö ein 9Kann. 

©tünb' Agamemnon« ®o^n bir gegenüber, 

Unb bu öerlangteft, wa« fic^ nic^t gebührt, 1860 

®o l^at aud^ er ein ©(^wert unb einen %tvx, 

©ie 9ie(^te feine« S3ufen« gu öerteib'gen. 

^ij l)abe nid^t« al« SBorte, unb e« jiemt 

ÜDem eblen 93?ann, ber grauen SBort ju ad^ten* 

^ij aijV e« me^r afö eine« S3ruber« ©c^ttjert. 18^ 

3^i^igettte* 
üDa« 80« ber SBaffen n)e(^felt ^in unb ^er; 
^ein Huger ©treiter l)ält ben ^einb gering. 
9lud^ ol^ne §ilfe gegen Jrufe unb §ärte 
§at bie 9?atur ben ®^lt)a^en nid^t gelaffen: 
@ie gab gur ßift il)m greube, lel^rf i^n S^ünfte; 1870 
Salb ttjeit^t er au«, öerfpötet unb umgebt. 
3a, ber ©etüaltige öerbient, bag man fie iXht 

©ie SSorfic^t ftettt ber 8ift fid^ Ifug entgegen* 

3^il|töetite. 

Unb eine reine ©eele braucht fie nic^t. 
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(Spxxä) unbel)utfam nic^t bein eigen Urteil. 1875 

a^^igettie. 
O fä^eft bu, lüie meine ©eele läm^jft, 
(gin bö« ©ef^id, ba^ fie ergreifen toiU, 
3m erften 9lnfaü mutig abzutreiben! 
@o ftet)' ic^ benn t)ier m\)vio^ gegen bic^? 
T)k f^öne 4öitte, ben anmut'gen S^txQr 1880 

^n einer grauen §anb geiDaltiger 
^U ®c^tt)ert unb SBaffe, ftößeft bu gurücf: 
SBa^ bleibt mir nun, mein -^nnre^ ju öerteib'gen? 
$Ruf i(^ bie ©öttin um ein Söunber an? 
Q\t feine Staft in meiner @eete liefen? 1885 

(S« f^eint, ber beiben gremben ©^idfal mac^t 
Unmäßig bid) beforgt. 2Ber finb fie? fjjri^! 
pr bie bein @eift gen)aftig fi^ ert)ebt? 

@ie finb — fie f^einen — für ©rieben ^atf ic^ fie. 

i^anb^Ieute finb e«? Unb fie ijdbtn mijl 1890 

®er $Rü(ffei)r fc^öne^ ®i{b in bir erneut? 

Sl^l^tgeitie (nac^ einigem ©tiafc^iocißen). 

§at benn jur unerhörten S:at ber 9Kann 

5lttein ba^ 9ie^t? S)rü(ft benn Unmöglichem 

9iur er an bie getüalt'ge §elbenbruft? 

SBam nennt man gro^ ? 2öam ^ebt bie ©eete f^aubemb 1895 

®em immer iüieber^olenben ©rjci^Ier, 

9l(^ mam mit untDal^rfd^eintict)em grfolg 

2)er ajiutigfte begann? 3;)er in ber 9iac^t 
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Wim ba« §ecr be^ geinbe^ überf^Iei^t, 

SBie utiöerfe^en eine gtamme lüütenb 1900 

©ie ©d^tafenben, ©rtDad^enben ergreift, 

^uletjt, gebrängt öon ben ßmtunterten, 

9lnf geinbe^ ^ferben, bo^ mit 4öeute tttjtt, 

Sßirb ber aüein ge^jriefen? ber aüein, 

üDer, einen fiesem 2Beg öerad^tenb, tül)n 1905 

©ebirg' nnb SBälber burc^juftreifen gel^t, 

©a^ er öon 9iäubern eine ©egenb faubre? 

3ft un^ ni^t^ übrig ? SKug ein aarte^ 3Beib 

(Sid) iijvt^^ angebomen 9?ed)tö entäußern, n-^ 

SBitb gegen SBilbe jein, n)ie Slmajonen 1910 

üDa^ Stecht be^ ©dhmert^ euct) rauben unb mit Stute 

©ie Unterbrürfung räd^en? Sluf unb ab 

(Steigt in ber 4öruft ein tü^ne^ Unternehmen: 

3cf| tDerbe großem 3SortDurf nic^t entge^n, 

^oä) fc^tuerem Übet, iDenn e^ mir mißlingt; 1915 

5lttein eud^ teg' xä)'^ auf bie Sniee! SBenn 

3^r tt)a^rl)aft feib, tt)ie i^r gejjriefen n)erbet, 

®o jeigf^ burd^ euern 4öeiftanb unb öer^errü^t 

ÜDur^ mid^ bie äöal)rl)eit ! — 3a, üernimm, Äönig, 

g^ tüxxb ein ^eimü^er -öetrug geft^miebet; 1920 

3Sergeben« fragft bu ben ©efangnen na^; 

®ie finb ^iniüeg unb fuc^en i^re greunbe, 

®ie mit bem ©c^iff am Ufer n)arten, auf. 

®er ält'fte, ben ba« Übet i)ier ergriffen 

Unb nun öerlaffen i)at — e^ ift Dreft, 1925 

aBein trüber, unb ber anbre fein 3Sertrauter, 

®ein 3^9^^i^fr^itnb, mit Flamen ^^labe^. 

Slpoö fc^idft fie öon S)elp^i biefem Ufer 

a)«t göttlichen Sefel)(en ju, W ^»i? *^ 
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üDianenö lücggurauben unb gu tl^m 1930 

T)k @^it)eftcr ^injubringen, unb bafür 

aScrfpric^t er bcm öon gurten SSerfotgten, 

©e« aWutterbtute« ©c^ulbigen, Befreiung. 

Unö beibe ijaV x6) nun, bte Überbliebnen 

3Son S^antalö §au«, in beine §anb gelegt: 1935 

SSerbtrb un« — tt)enn tu barf ft. 

®u glaubft, e« l^öre 
ÜDer ro^e ©c^t^e, ber öarbor, bte ©ttntme 
©er aBal)rl)ett unb ber 3Jlenfc^ü(^fett, bie 2ltreuö, 
©er ©rieche, ntd^t öema^ni? 

Sti^idettie* 

e« i)m fie ieber, 
^^ ' y ©eboren unter iebem ^immel, bem 1940 

©eö Seben« Quelle burc^ ben ^fen rein 
Unb ungel)inbert fliegt. — SBa« finnft bu mir, 
O ßönig, fd|tt)eigenb in ber tiefen ©eele? 
3fft e« aSerberben? @o tütt mxd) guerft! 
©etm nun em^finb' i^, ha un« feine ^Rettung 1945 
aJiel)r übrig bleibt, bie grägfid^e ®efal)r, 
SBorein ic^ bie ©eliebten übereilt 
aSorföfetid^ ftürjte. SBel)! id) ttjerbe fte 
®ebunben üor mir fel)n! 3Jlit n)elc^en Slicfen 
Üann iä) üon meinem Sruber Slbfd^ieb nehmen, 1950 
üDen ic^ ermorbe? 9?immer lann ic^ it)m 
äWel^r in bie öietgeliebten Singen fd^aun! 

Xf^oa§. 

^ @o l^aben bie Setrüger fünftli(^^bic^tenb 
©er lang ?5erfc^fo|nen, i^re SBünfc^e leidet 
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Unb lt)tüig ©laubcnben ein folc^ ©cfpinft 1955 

Um« ^anpt geiDorf cn! 

5Wetn! Sönig, nein! 
Qä) fönnte l^intcrgangcn tüerben; biefe 
®inb treu unb n)a]^r. SBirft bu fie anber« finben, 
@o Ia§ fie falten unb öerftoge mxä), 
3Serbanne mic^ gut ©träfe meiner Zoxi)txt i960 

9ln einer SfitJpeninfel traurig Ufer. 
3ft aber biefer SBann ber Iangerflel)te, 
©etiebte vorüber, fo entlaß un«, fei 
9luc^ ben ©efc^miftem n)ie ber ®(^tt)efter freunbtic^. 
aBein 3Sater fiel burc^ feiner grauen ©c^ulb 19^ 
Unb fie burd^ il)ren @ol)n. ©ie lefete ©Öffnung 
S5on 2ltreu«' ©tamme rul^t auf i^m allein. 
8a§ mic^ mit reinem ©ergen, reiner §anb 
©inüberge^n unb unfer §au« entfül)nen. 
!Du l^ältft mir SBort ! — SBenn ju ben 9Ketnen je 1970 
ÜRir ^Mttijx jubereitet iDäre, fd[|tt)urft 
üDu, mid^ 3U taffen; unb fie ift e« nun. 
ein Äönig fagt nic^t, lt)ie gemeine 9Äenf(^en, 
3Serlegen gu, bag er ben S3ittenben 
9luf einen 9lugenbti(f entferne; noc^ 1975 

aSerfpricfit er auf ben ^^aü, ben er nic^t l^offt: 
Dann fü^lt er erft bie §öt)e feiner SBürbe, 
SBenn er ben §arrenben beglüden fann. 

Untüillig, tük fi(^ geuer gegen SBaffer 

3m S'ampfe iDe^rt unb gif^enb feinen geinb 198Q 

3u tilgen Mt, fo U)el)ret fi(^ ber ^^^^^ 

^n meinem ^ufen gegen beine ißjorte» 
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3^ilftigcttic. 

O lag bie ©nabe, »ie ba« l^eirge gic^t 

ÜDcr ftißen D^jferflamttte, mir, umfröngt 

SSott Sobgcfang unb !iDanI unb greubc, lobern. 1985 

SBie oft befänftigtc tnic^ biefe ©timtne! 

3^^iöCttic. 

D reiche mir bic §anb jum griebeti^jei^en. 

!I)u forberft öid in einer fnrgen ^eit. 

gp^iöCttic* 

Um ®ut'« gu tun, brautet'« feiner Überlegung. 

®e^r öiel ! benn auc^ bem ®uten folgt ha^ Übet. 1990 

3<>^iöettic. 

S)er 3tDeifeI x\t% ber ®ute^ böfe ma^t. 
Sebente nic^t; getDäl)re, tt)ie bu'^ fül)lft. 



Pierter auftritt. 

Drcft gctoaffnct. 5)ic SS ort gen. 
Dreft (nac^ ber ©jene ßefc^rt). 

2?erbopt)eIt eure Gräfte! galtet fie 

3urü(f ! 9tur menig 2lugenbli(f e ! SBei^t 

S)er 9}Zenge nic^t unb bed t ben 3Beg gum (St^iffe 1995 

3)Zir unb ber Sc^tDefter ! 
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S^omm, tüir finb öcrraten* 
©crittger $Raum bleibt un« jur gfu^t. ©efc^toinb ! 

(@r crblidt ben Äönig.) 
Xf^oa^ (nad^ betn 6d^toerte greifenb). 

Qu meiner ®egenit)art fü^rt ungeftraft 
Äeitt yjlann ba^ nadte <S>ä)tütxt 

gntl^eififlet 
®er Oöttin SBolinung nic^t burc^ SBut unb SKorb. 2000 
©ebietet eurem 3Sotfe ©tißftanb, ^öret 
!Die ^riefterin, bie ©c^lDefter! 

©age mir! 
aSer ift e6, ber un^ bro^t ? 

Sf^ideme. 

3Sere]^f in il^m 
®en S^önig, ber mein glpeiter SSater lüarb! 
^Sergei^ mir, S3ruber; hod) mein linblic^ @erj 2005 
§at unfer ganj ®t\d)id in feine §anb 
®efegt. ©eftanben i)aV i^ euem Slnfc^Iag 
Unb meine ©eele üom 3Serrat gerettet. 

Oreft. 
SBiü er bie 'SiMUijv friebtic^ un« gelt)ä^ren? 

!Dein blinfenb ©d^tuert verbietet mir bie 3lnttt)ort. 2010 

Dreft (ber ba« ©c^tocrt ctnftedt). 

@o fpric^! bu fiel^ft, i^ ^orc^e beinen Söorten^ 
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fünfter itufttttt. 

^ie Vorigen. fSv^^t^^^- Salb nac^ i^m 3( r l a 8. Seibe mit bloßen ^toertem. 

aSerttjettet ntd^t! !Die leisten Gräfte raffen 

S)ie Unfrigett jufammen; »eid^enb iperben 

(Sie na^ ber @ee tangfam gurücfgebrängt. 

SÖSeld^ ein ©efprä^ ber dürften finb' i^ ^ier! 2015 

!Die^ ift be« Könige« öere^rte^ ^auptl 

3trfai?» 

©etaffen, »ie e« bir, Äönig, giemt, 

©te^ft bu ben t^einben gegenüber» ®Ieid^ 

3ft bie aSerttJegen^eit beftraft; e^ njeid^t 

Unb fäüt t^r ^n^ang, unb i^r @d^iff ift unfer. 2020 

ein Sffiort t)on bir, fo fte^t'^ in glammen. 

®e^! 
©ebiete ©tiüftanb meinem 35oIfe! Seiner 
53efd^öbige ben geinb, fo lang' tt)ir reben. 

(3lrto8 ab.) 

"Oreft 

Qä) ne^m' e« an, ®et), fammle, treuer greunb, 
!Den SReft be^ SJolfe«; ^arret ftiK, tt)e(d^ (Snbe 2025 
!J)ie ©Otter unfern SCaten jubereiten* 

($V(ab(9 ob.) 
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Sedjfter 2tuftritt. 

befreit öon ©orge mxä), tif ü)x ju fpred^en 

SSeginnet. Qd) befürd^te böfen ^\t)x% 

SBenn bu, o Äönig, ni^t ber 53ifligfeit 

©etmbe Stimme ^öreft, bu, mein S3ruber, 2030 

ÜDer rafc^eti ^^genb nid^t gebieten »iüft- 

Qd) ^atte meinen ^^J^ti, »ie e^ bem tttem 
©ejiemt, jnrücf, 2lnttt?9rte mir! SBomit 
S3egeugft bn, ba§ bu 2lgamemnon« ©ol^n 
Unb biefer «ruber bift? 

Oreft» 

©ier ift ba« <S>ä)totxt, 2035 
SDWt bem er Zxoia^ tapfre äÄänner fd^tug. 
ÜDie« na^m id^ feinem SDWrber ab unb bat 
!Die ^immlifd^en, ben 9Jhtt unb 2lrm, ba^ ©tüd 
ÜDe^ großen Äönige« mir gu öertei^n 
Unb einen fc^önem SCob mir ju gettjä^ren» 2040 

333öt)r einen au« ben gbetn beine« §eer« 
Unb fteöe mir ben 53eften gegenüber. 
©0 weit bie grbe §etbenfö^ne nä^rt, 
3ft feinem grembling bie« ®efuc^ verweigert. 

!3Die« SSorrec^t ^at bie alte ©itte nie 2045 

ÜDem gremben ^ier geftattet. 
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Drcft. 

©0 beginne 
S)te neue @ttte benn t)on bir unb mir! 
3laä)aijmtnb tieiliget ein ganje« 35oI! 
©ie eble Slat ber §errfd^er jum ©efe^j. 
Unb la^ mxä) mä)t aüein für unfre greit)eit, 2050 
8a5 mtd^, ben gremben, für bie gremben fäm^jfen ! 
gaff i^, fo ift il^r Urteil mit bem meinen 
©efpro^en; aber gönnet mir ba^ ©lud, 
3u überlDinben, fo betrete nie 
gin äWann bie« Ufer, bem ber f^neüe S3ti(I 2055 
^Ufrei^er Siebe nid^t begegnet, unb 
©etröftet f^eibe {egtid^er ^intoeg ! 

^iijt unn)ert f^eineft bu, ^^üngling, mir 
©er Sl^n^erm, beren bu bid^ rü^mft, 3U fein. 
®ro5 ift bie 3^^' ^^^ ^*^^fti, tapfem SD?änner, 2060 
©ie mid^ begleiten; bod^ i^ fte^e felbft 
Qn meinen ^^a^ren no^ bem ^Jeinbe, bin 
53ereit, mit bir ber SBaffen 80« 3U njagen* 

aÄit nid^ten! ®iefe« blutigen S3ett)eife« 

Sebarf e« nid^t, ^önig! Sagt bie §anb 2065 

2Som ©^iDerte ! !Denft an mxä) unb mein ©efd^id . 

S)er rafd)e ßampf DereiDigt einen äWann; 

@r falle gleid^, fo greifet i^n ba« 8ieb. 

2lßein bie Sränen, bie unenbtid^en, 

©er überbliebnen, ber öerta^nen t5tau 2070 

3ä^It feine 5Kad^tt)eIt, unb ber ©id&ter f^ttjeigt 

S5on taufenb burc^getoeinten 2:ag* unb 9?ä(^ten, 
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9Bo eine ftiße Seele ben verlornen, 

9?afcf) abgefd)iebnen greunb öergeben^ ftd^ 

^urücfjurufen bangt unb fi(^ üerge^rt. ^075 

SKid^ felbft ^at eine (Sorge gleid^ gelDamt, 

©a^ ber S3etrug nid^t eine« ^Räuber« mxä) 

23om fidlem S^utjort rei|e, mid^ ber ^ed^tfd^aft 

SSerrate, gteigig ^ab' id^ fie befragt, 

9?ad^ iebem Umftanb mi^ erfunbigt, ^txd)tn 2080 

©eforbert, unb getüip ift nun mein §erj. 

@ie^ ^ier an feiner redeten §anb ba« 3Äat 

SBie Don brei Sternen, ba« am STage fd^on, 

©a er geboren tt)arb, ftd^ jeigte, ba« 

9luf fd^lDere Sat, mit biefer }^an\t ju üben, 2085 

ÜDer ^riefter beutete. ®ann überjeugt 

SD?ic^ bojjpett biefe Stramme, bie i^m ^ier 

ÜDie 2lugenbraue fpaftet. St(« ein Sinb 

8ie| i^n gleftra, rafd^ unb unöorfid^tig 

3lad) iijxtx 5lrt, au« t^ren Slrmen ftürgen. 2090 

@r fd^Iug auf einen !Dreifu§ auf — @r ift'« — 

Soll i^ bir nod^ bie t^nUt^feit be« 35ater«, 

®oü id^ ba« innre 3^^<^i^^ meine« §erjen« 

!Dir aud^ at« 3^^9^^ ^^^ 35erfid^rung nennen? 

Unb t)übe beine 9tebe feben 3^^if^^/ 2095 

Unb bänbigt' i^ ben 3^^ i^ meiner S3ruft, 

@o würben bo^ bie SBaffen jlDifc^en un« 

ßntfd^eiben muffen; grieben fet)' id^ nid^t- 

@ie finb gefommen, bu betenneft felbft, 

!J)a« ^eifge ®ilb ber ®öttin mir 3U rauben. 2100 

©loubt i^r, ic^ fel^e bie« geloffen an? 
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©er ©ried^e »enbet ^ft fein lüftem Stuge 

®ett fernen ©d^ätjen ber S3arbaren ju, 

ÜDem golbnen geüe, ^ferben, fd^önen Slöd^tem; 

®oc^ führte fie ©eiDalt unb 8ift nic^t immer 21Q5 

Wt ben erlangten ©ütern gtiidtic^ ^eim. 

/' Oreft. 

/ / J)a« S3Ub, Sönig, foö nn« ni(i^t entgtoeien ! 
y/ O^fet fennen »ir ben ^rrtum, ben ein @ott 
^^ ?Bie einen ©(i^teier um ba« ^anpt un« legte, 

®a er ben 333eg ^ierl^er un^ »anbem ^|ie|^ 2110 

Um 9tat unb um Befreiung bat iä) i^n 

9Son bem ©eteit ber IJurien; er ^pvaä): 

„SBringft bu bie ©c^iüefter, bie an Zawcx^' Ufer 

Qm ^eiligtume »iber SBiöen bleibt, 

yiad) ©rie^entanb, fo löfet fid^ ber fjlud^.'' 2115 

2Bir fegten'^ Don WpoUtn^ ©c^iDefter aud, 

Unb er gebadete bid^! S)ie ftrengen ©onbe 

©inb nun getöft; bu bift ben ©einen »ieber, 

ÜDu ©eilige, gef^enft. 35on bir berüt)rt, 

SBar id^ geseilt; in beinen Slrmen fa|te aiao 

35a^ Übet nü^ mit alten feinen stauen 

3um te^tenmat unb f^üttette ba« SRarl 

©ntfefeli^ mir gufammen; bann entflo^'d 

SBie eine ©d^tange ju ber §öf|te» 9?eu 

®ente§' id^ nun burd^ bi^ ba« »eite 8id^t 2125 

ÜDe« Jage«. <Sä)fin unb l^errtid^ geigt fid^ mir 

!Cer ©öttin ^at ©teidti einem ^etfgen «itbe, 

Daran ber ©tabt uniDanbetbar ®ef(^icf 

!Cur(^ ein gel^eime« ©ötterlDort gebannt ift, 

9?a^m fie bic^ tpeg, bie ©d^üfeerin be« §aufe«; 2130 
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SStto6i)xtt hxd) in einer l^eil'gen ©titfe 

3uni ©egen beine« Sruber« unb ber ©einen. 

S)a alle SRettnng auf ber lüeiten grbe 

SSerloren fd^ien, gibft bn nn^ alle« »ieber, 

8a6 beine ®eete fidi ium ^rieben »enben, 2135 

O Äönig! §inbre nid^t, ba§ fie bie SBei^e 

De« Dätertid^en §aufe« nun vollbringe, 

Wlid) ber entfü^nten ©alle toiebergebe, 

2Wir anf ba« ^aupt bie alte Ärone brüde! 

aSergitt ben @egen, ben fie bir gebraut, 2140 

Unb ta§ be« nähern ditd)M mxä) genießen! 

• ©etüatt nnb 8ift, ber SKänner ^öd^fter 9inl^nt, 

• SBirb bnr^ bie SSSa^r^eit biefer l^o^en ©eele 

• S3efd^ämt, unb reine« Knbtid^e« SSertrauen. 

• 3^ einem ebetn SÄanne n)irb betol^nt. 2145 

ÜDenF an bein SBort unb ta§ burd^ biefe 9tebe 

5lu« einem graben treuen 9Jhtnbe bid^ 

SeiDegen! ®ie^ un« an! S)u kft nid;t oft 

3u fofd^er ebetn 2^at ®etegent)ett, 

SJerfagen fannft bu'« ni^t; geiDä^r' e« balb. 2150 

©0 gel^t! 

3»>^igettie^ 

9?i^t fo, mein Äönig ! D^ne ©egen, 
Qn SBiberiDiüen, fd^eib' id^ nid^t öon bir. 
SSerbann' un« ni^t! (Sin freunbtid^ ©aftre^t iDatte 
23on bir ju un«: fo finb tt)tr nid^t auf emig 
©etrennt unb abgefd^ieben. SBert unb teuer, 2155 
Sie mir mein SSoter toax, fo bift bu'« mir, 
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Uttb biefer Stnbrud bleibt in meiner ©eele» 

©ringt ber ©ertngfte betne« 3Sotfe« ie 

!Den 2:on ber ©timme mir in« £)t)r gurüdf, 

2)en id^ an euti^ getoo^nt gu t)ören bin. 2160 

Unb fe^' x6) an bem ^rmften eure Zvad^U 

empfangen toxü ii^ if)n »ie einen ®ott, 

Qd) tt)iö il^m fetbft ein Sager jubereiten, 

Stuf einen ©tu^I i^n an ba« geuer laben 

Unb nur nac^ bir unb beinem ©c^idffal fragen. 2165 

O geben bir bie ®ötter beiner Saaten 

Unb beiner 9Wi(be tt)oI)Iöerbienten 8o^n ! 

8eb' »0^1! O, »enbe bid^ ju und unb gib 

gin ^olbe« 333ort bed Slbfd^iebd mir gurüd ! 

"^ann \d)mUt ber SEBinb bie ©egel fanfter an, 2170 

Unb S:ränen fliegen (inbember öom Sluge 

ÜDed ©d^eibenben. 8eb' »o^t! unb reiche mir 

3um ^fanb ber alten greunbfc^aft beine JRed^te. 

gebt mm 2175 
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NOTES. 

3l*!ii0ettie auf Xmvd9* Goethe doubtless knew that the 
ancient name of the country was Chersonesus Taurica (Greek : 
Xepaovt^aoi Tavpitci}). He chose the form Tauris possibly 
under the influence of the French Iphig4nie en Tauride, or 
perhaps because of its brevity. The Chersonesus Taurica is 
the modern Crimea, a peninsula m southern Russia, almost 
surrounded by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff. — ^The 
ancient Taurians were a Scythian people notorious for the 
brutality of their lives and the cruelty of their religious 
practices. — ^The scene of action of the drama is the sacred 
grove before the Doric temple of the Taurian Artemis. With- 
in the temple is the sacred image of the goddess. The wind 
rushes through the dark branches of oak and pine, and from 
afar one hears the surging sea. The temple with its sacred 
grove may be supposed to stand upon a spur of the Parthenion 
Mountains in the southwestern extremity of the peninsula. 
The unities of time and place are strictly observed according 
"to the rules of the Greek and French classical dramas. Cf. 
Intr. p. cii. 

Scene 1. 

The opening monologue, presenting a füll exposition of 
the Situation of the heroine, corresponds to the monologue 
at the beginning of the drama of Euripides, Iphigenia among 
the Taurians {^I<piydv€ia tf ev 7Vn;/3oi5),whichwasGoethe's 
Chief source. It strikes at once the keynote of the action 
ot th^ dr^wia, viz. Iphi^enia's intense longing to return to 
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her Grecian home and be restored to her family. The reports 
of the fall of Troy and the terrible misfortunes of her family 
have not yet reached her. With childlike faith she addresses 
her fervid prayer to Artemis, her patron goddess, who had 
miraculously rescued her from the knife of Calchas in Aulis 
(cf. Intr. pp. xiv and xxvii-xxviii), and whom she has ever 
since been serving as a priestess in Tauris. 

1. ^nimS, viz. out of the temple; it is to be taken with 
XxtV iä) in 1. 4. It has been asserted that the occasion of her 
appearance upon the scene is not clear. But from 1. 11 we 
learn that she appears to-day in the sacred grove, as she 
has often done before, to express her longing to retum to her 
native land. Her unusual agitation at the present moment 
may be due, in part, to the retum of Thoas from war, whose 
intentions toward her she knows and dreads. Cf. 11. 154-5. 
—rege f&ip^tl, contrasted with ftitte« Heiligtum in 1. 3. 

2. leirgetu Following the example of the ancients 
Goethe calls in this drama everything holy (iepoS) which 
Stands in some relation to the gods, e.g. ^can, 2^em^pelftufe, 
gungfrau, gcuer, Sid^t bcr D^jferjlamme, etc. 

3. ®le, for eBenfo hnc, ' just as*. She enters the sacred 
grove with the same spirit of awe which she alwajrs feels when 
she enters the temple itself. 

4. no(^ fe^t, viz. so many years afterher rescueby Artemis 
in Aulis. 

5. f!e, refers to 6ci^tten. This line is wanting in the 
earlier versions of the drama. 

7. @o mond^ed ^a^t, Goethe seems purposely to have 
avoided an exaet statement of the years she spent in Tauris. 
The general spirit of the drama, however, indicates that the 
poet coneeived her as still a young woman, perhaps between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, although a close calcu- 
lation of the events between her rescue frqm Aulis and the 
arrival of Orestes in Tauris would make her somewhat older. 
But cf. here Groethe's Satire on such pedantic calcula- 
tions of the age of mythological characters. Speaking of 
Helen he S£^s: 
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S)cr ^ic^tct brinat ftc, tmt CT*g Brauet, jut €(i^; 

SRie hntb fic mütwig, n)irb ntd^t alt, 

Stets a^J^JCtitlid^cr ßJeftalt. 

SBirb jung cntfül^rt, im Sllter noc^ umfrctt; 

®*nu^ ben ?5octcn binbct feine 3^" 

Faust, Pt. II, U. 7428-7433. 

8. CFhi Jjo^er ffiiße, viz. the will of the goddess Artemis. 

11. Cf. original prose Version of 1779, which is much cnider 
in expression. Such comparisons will show in almost every 
instance the superiority in thought and expression of the 
final Version. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixv-lxvi. 

12. One of the most famous and most frequently quoted 
lines of the drama, expressing her yeaming for her Grecian 
home. Goethe's own long-cherished desire to see Italy may 
have inspired this verse. In his Campagne in Frankreich 
1792, Werke, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 187-188, he writes; ,.Da« 
Siel meiner innigflen 6c]^nfud^t, beten Dual mein gange« Snnete« 
erfüllte, h)ar S^^licn, beffen Silb unb (Sleic^niS mir biele Saläre 
toergebeng toorfd^mebte, big vi} enblic^ burd^ fül^nen @ntfd^lu6 bie 
lüirflid^e ©egentüart gu faffen mid^ erbreiftete^'' 

This line probably inspired Anselm Feuerbach's famous 
picture of Iphigenia in the Berlin National Gallery. He repre- 
sents Iphigenia in a long Greek garment, leaning upon a 
rock on the seashore and gazing wistfully upon the far-off 
sea. — ^In the Odyssey V, 11. 151-158 we find a similar Situa- 
tion. 

13-14. gegen, 'in response to'. These two lines were 
added by Goethe in Italy and may have been inspired by 
the aspect of the Lake of Garda. In his Italienische Reise 
of Sept. 12, 1786, we find the following passage: „ge^t ?Rad^ 
mittag tüel^t ber 9öinb ftarf gegen mid^ unb fül^lt bie l^ei^e Soratt 
gar licblid^. 3^0''^^ ^^^^ "^ Siolhnann (a populär guide-book), 
bafe biefer See el^emal« S3enacu§ gel^ei^en, unb Bringt einen S5er« 
be« SBirgil, toorin beffen gebadet toirb: Fluctibus et fremitu re- 
sonans Benace marino. (Georg. II, 1. 160.) ^er erfte lateinifd^e 
8er8, bejfen gnl^alt lebenbig bor mir ftel^t, unb ber in bem 2lugen» 
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hlrdi, ba bet SBinb immer ftdder toäd^^ unb ber 6ee l^&l^ete SBeßen 
gegen bte Slnfal^rt tmrf!, noc^ l^eute fo Yoafyc ift al$ bor iHelen 3^ 
l^unberten/' Later on (Italienische Reise, letter of Jan. 6, 1787) 
he writes: ,^m ©avbafee, atö ber gemaltige ÜJlittag^nb bie SßeUen 
anS Ufer trie6, tt» ic^ tüenigftenS fo oUein toar ote meine $elbin 
am ©eftabe bon 2^aurig, jog id^ bie erften £inien ber neuen S3ear» 
beitung, bie ic^ in äkrona, Sicen^a, $abua, am flei^igften aber in 
Skncbig fortfe^e." 

15f. A very familiär quotation. 

16f. 34'W J^Ürt u. f. tt). The picture here may have been 
suggested by the punishment of Tantalus, Iphigenia's ancestor, 
in the lower world. C£. Odyssey XI, U. 582-592 and Intr. 
p. xii. 

17. ^üS näc^fte ®likd, viz. the enjo3rment of the present. 

18. abtii&rtl, here in the sense of fort bon ber ©egemoort, 
anbergtüo^in, 

21. SKitgebome, formed after the analogy of the Greek 
avyyovot and the Latin cognati. It means those bom of 
the same parents, hence ©efd^hnfter,— feft unii f efter, for fefter unb 
f efter er immer fefter, a usage quite characteristic of Goethe's and 
Schiller'S language. Cf. 1. 1691 and Tasso, 11. 917 and 1179. 

24. i^rauen, may be here gen. plu., but it may also be an 
archaic form of the gen. sing., for in Old German weak fem. 
nouns took the ending (e)n in the gen., dat. and acc. sing. — 
Woman occupied an inferior position among the ancients. 
Iphigenia, placed by the goddess as a priestess in a barbarous 
land, has in the course of years developed a strong moral 
independence which makes her especially sensitive to the re- 
strictions to which woman was subjected. 

25-29. Cf. this passage with its earlier versions, which are 
quite different. We find a similar thought in the drama of 
Euripides, Iphigenia among the Taurians, 11. 1005-1006: 
ov ydß aXV dvrjp ßiv €K Sojnoav 
^avobr ito^eivo^y rd de yvraitcds da^erij. 

'A man that from a house 
Pies, leaves a void: a woman matters not.' 

Translation of Arthur S. Way. 
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29. ®IM, here in the sense of ©efd^. 

30. @(^on, 'eyen'. Cf. here the similar senthnent m the 
Andromache of Euripides, 11. 213 f. : 

XPVy^P yvvaiKay Kay KaKw 7c6<T€t öo0^, 
CTepyetv. 

'A wife, though low-bom be her lord, must yet 
Content her.' 

33. ©0 u. f. h). Iphigenia now proceeds to illustrate tue 
previous general Statements by referring to her own fate in 
Tauris. — eiti ebfer SKonn. It is to be noted that in the whole 
course of the drama Iphigenia never loses faith in the 
essential nobility of the king's character, a fact which is 
most important for the final Solution of the dramatic con- 
flict. In this conception of the king's character Goethe 
differs radically from Euripides, who represents Thoas as a 
rüde unsophisticated barbarian, easily duped by the superior 
intelligence of the cunning Greeks. Cf. Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. 

34. letrgen &Utnnbmhtn; ©Ilatoenbanben refers to the 
fact that she is in the absolute power of the king. She calls 
these bonds l^eÜtg because she serves in Tauris as a priestess 
of Artemis. Cf. note to 1. 2. 

35-38. Iphigenia is a profoundly religious nature. Under 
ordinary circumstances she would gladly have surrendered 
her life to the Service of her patron goddess, but now, she 
regretfully admits, her utter isolation in a stränge land, and 
her longing to be restored to her family, make her duties in 
Tauris seem burdensome to her. 

37. freiem =frcth)ifli0eiti, as contrasted with SflotoenBanben 
in 1. 34, The earlier yersions have ctDtgcn. 

40. ^iana; Goethe shows in this drama a distinct preference 
for the Latin forms of mythological names. The Greek 
name Artemis does not occur in this play. 

41. ^el iprBgten Mni^eS, because her father Agamemnon, 
king of MycensB, had been selected leader of the Greek host 
against Troy. — l^9niged instead of ^önig^ for the sake of the 
metre. 
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42. Reference to her miraculous escape from death through 
the Intervention of *the goddess in Aulis. Cf. Intr. p. xiv. 
Iphigenia's afFectionate attitude toward her father is to be 
noted, although it was with Agamemnon's consent that she 
was to be sacrifieed in Aulis. — genommen, sc. l^aft. The 
auxiliary is often omitted in dependent clauses for elegance 
and terseness. 

43. Xo^Ux QtuS>^; Artemis was the daughter of Zeus and 
Leto (Latona). — The fonn of this prayer is an imitation 
of Homer's manner. Cf. Iliad I, 11. 503 ff. and Intr. p. 

XXXV. 

45. Äenn u, f. to., is to be taken with jurüdt begleitet [l^aft] 
(1. 48) and etl^alten \)a\i (1. 50).— göttergleic^en^a Homericword. 
Cf. iaö^eoi, ^eoeitceXoS, ^eoeidiji. It occurs frequently 
in this and other works of Goethe and refers to the noble 
appearance and lofty descent of heroes. — In view of the fate 
of Agamemnon upon his retum to Mycense, this whole passage 
Sounds like tragic irony. 

47. Zxüiai, in 1. 416 we find the gen. %xo\tn^.—um^tfO03Mm, 
'overthrown', 'destroyed', corresponds to the Greek verba 
dvarpeitetv and Karaar p€(f>€iv, 

49. ^te ©ottin, viz. Clytaemnestra; ben @o^ viz. Orestes. 
Agamemnon's youngest daughter, Chrysothemis, is not 
mentioned here because she plays no röle in the action of 
the drama. Electra, however, though she does not appear 
in this play, has an important part assigned to her in the 
murder of Clytaemnestra (cf. 11. 1022 ff.), and was, moreover, 
to be a prominent character in Iphigenie in Delphi, a drama 
which Goethe planned in Italy and which was to be a continu- 
ation of Iphigenie auf Tauris, and was to treat of the fortunes 
of Iphigenia after her arrival in Delphi from Tauris. 
. 50. ^ie fd^onen ^d^S^e, interpreted by some as in apposi- 
tion with ©atttn, ©leftren and Sol^n, but the earlier versions 
which read: „l^aft bu meine ©efd^nnfter ©leftren unb Dreften, ben 
^noben unb unfre ^Kutter, il^m gu §auf e ben fd^dnen Sd^^ Behjal^rt ",— 
seem to indicate that Goethe intended it as another object 
of erl^alten l^aft. If we accept the latter Interpretation, 
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Sc^a^ would refer to the possessions of the royaJ treasure- 
house in Mycenae. Such royal treasures played an impor- 
tant role in ancient times, giving influence and power to the 
ruler. 
51 ff. Cf. here the passage of Eurip. Iph. Taur., U. 1082 ff. : 

00 7C6tvi\ T^Ttep yu' AvXtfio^ Kara TtrvxccS 
öeiri;? eaooaaS eV itarpoKTovov X^P^^» 
aScov ß€ Kai vvv rovcrde r'. 

' O Goddess-queen, who erst by Aulis' clefts 
Didst save me from my sire's dread murderous band, 
Save me now too with these.' 

A religious heroine like Iphigenia naturally tums to the 
gods in prayer in moments of deep agitation or in critical 
situations when she is in need of spiritual help. Hence a 
number of prayers occur in the drama. Cf. Act I, Sc. 4; 
Act III, 11. 982 ff., 11. 1039 ff., 11. 1094 ff. ; U. 1215 ff. ; Act IV, 
U. 1317 ff., 11. 1716 f.; Act V, 11. 1916 ff. 

SCENE 2. 

The name of Arkas does not occur in Euripides. Goethe 
probably derived it from Racine's Iphiginie en Aulide tWhere 
Agamemnon's herald bears that name. It also occurs in 
Cr^billon's drama Electre and in Gotter's Orest und Elektra, 

54. Brut, an archaic and contracted form for bietet, now 
occurring only in poetry. Cf. Schiller's Piccolomini, 1. 1238. 
The Compound entBietet would be more usual. In their 
poetic works Goethe and ^Schiller, foUowing the example of 
Klopstock, frequently prefer simple verbs where in prose we 
should expect compoimds. 

58. tior; in prose we should have: td^ eile bem 9Jbm% unb 
bem §eet Dorou« or Doran. 

59. The verbs fommt and nal&t indicate that the king is 
in advance of his army. 

60. SBIr, viz. Iphigenia and those associated with her in 
the Service of the temple. 
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65. leiFge; she is so called not simply because she is 
a priestess of Artemis, but also because she is venerated by 
Arkas as the benefactress of Tauris. Cf. Intr. pp. b^xxv- 
Ixxxvi. 

71. Arkas shudders before Iphigenia because of her 
distant and reserved manner which suggests to him some 
mystery which she is trying to conceaL This reference to 
the mystery of her birth prepares us for the foUowing scene 
in which her descent is revealed. In the drama of Euripides 
the family of Iphigenia is well known to the Scythians. 

74-77. In these few lines we have an example of stichom- 
ythy {aTixouv^ia)j which was used with special force and 
success by the Greek dramatists, and occnrs quite frequently 
in the French classic tragedies and in the dramas of Goethe 
and Schiller. It is an animated dialogue where speech and 
answer follow each other in rapid succession, a Speaker often 
embodying the words or thoughts of the preceding, but 
giving them a different tum. A dialogue so conducted is 
compressed, pointed, epigrammatic. 

74. Cf. here Eurip. Iph. Taur,, U. 218-220: 

vvv ö* ^A^eirov nörrov ^eira 
övaxoprov? oiKovi vaito 
ayaßioi arcKvo? anoXti atptXoi, 

* Lone by a stem sea's desert shores I live 
Loveless, no children clinging 
To me, the homeless, friendless.' 

75. jier, emphatic, viz. in this coimtry where you have 
been received with so much love and reverence. 

76. A familiär Quotation. Cf. Odyssey IX, 11. 34 ff. 

77. Afkas means to imply: Since your own fatherland 
has become a stranger to you, you may regard our land as 
yoiu* home. 

81. ^le netten St^B^nge; cf. Homeric ^a'Ao?, 'sapling' 
{Odyssey VI, 1. 157). Before 3)ie neuen ©d^ö^Hnge sc. ba of 1. 
79.— gefeilt ttnb UeBHi^, hendiadys for liebltd^ gefettt The earlier 
versions have in lieblid^ GJefettfd^ft. 
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S4. ^tt frember ^lu^, 'an alien curse', a curse incurred 
by others but which nevertheless involved her and her whole 
family in misfortune. It may refer to the curse of Tantalus 
(cf. note to 11. 16 f.) or to the abduction of Helen, which 
brought a long series of misfortunes upon her and her family. 
Cf. Eurip. Iph, Taur., 1. 566: 

icaK^? yvvaiKoi x^P^^ axctptv dfCooXero, 
'Slain for an evtl woman — graceless gracel' 

86. 9Rii t^VMX f^mtft, ' with iron hand \ The epithet eifern, 
which frequently occurs in this drama (cf. 11. 331, 540, 1129, 
1309, 1361, 1680), corresponds to the Homeric jfaAK-eoS, 
(Ttdrfpeoi, Cf. Iliad II, 1. 490 and XI, 1. 241. 

87. bal ©ebeil^n, Hhe prosperous growth\ 

88. Senift=oB9leicl^. 

89. tmr cht ^d^otten; according to Homeric conception 
the departed ones in Hades were Shades {cKiai). Separated 
from her family Iphigenia's life in this distant foreign land 
seems to her but another form of death. Cf. U. 53 and 108, 
also Odyssey XI, U. 51 ff. 

91. fo, not to be taken with unglüdtttcl^. It means here 
' in your present position* in which we have tried to show 
you every possible kindness. 

96. geneigied §eirj, a carefully chosen expression to pre- 
pare her for his proposition in 11. 150 ff. 

99-100. S^am X^onS bir ♦ . . ju begegnen; the idea of motion 
in the verb begegnen is more emphatically brought out by 
fam. Cf. the French venir with the infinitive, which may 
have influenced this construction. — @ottgegebnen/ viz. bon ®ott 
gegebenen, ©ottgefanbten. Cf. the Greek ^eodoroS.—mii iWelgnng, 
cf. 1. 96 and note. 

102. The former sacrifice of strangers in Scythia, which 
was discontinued through the influence of Iphigenia, plays 
an important role in the drama and hence is mentioned 
again in 11. 122 ff. 

104. stufen, viz. steps leading to the altar. 
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106. A much-quoted line. ma^i =tnad^t ouS. 

108. The departed spirits of those to whom the propef 
funeral rites had not been paid, were supposed by the ancients 
to hover restlessly about their graves. Cf. note to 1. 89, also 
^neid III, U. 24-68 and Antigone U. 245^257. 

112. Jeuett grmtett Sagen; according to Greek conception 
the lower world was gray and gloomy, enveloped in mists 
and clouds, and the shades of the departed ones lived there 
sadly and dreamily on in a state of idleness. Cf. Odyssey XI, 
U. 215 ff. and U. 482 ff. 

113. Sftl^ed (Greek A^^^), one of the rivers in Hades 
from which the Shades drank, becoming thereby forgetful 
of their former earthly existence, hence felbftbcrgcffenb as 
contrasted with fclbftbch)U&te3 geben of 1. 110. Cf. U. 1258 ff. 

114. feiert/ here in the sense of mü^ig, untätig juBrtngt. 

115. A familiär quotation. Iphigenia, in her longing to 
retum to her fatherland, underestimates here her activity, 
for her life in Tauris has been most beneficent and usefuL 
Cf. 11. 121 ff. 

116. a. U. 24 ff. and note. 

117. pfigeft, for flenügeft. 

118. fo \t^x=\o \tf)x aud), 'however much', 'much as I'. . . 
129. ber Blttt'gen . . . Op\tx mangelt; mangeln with the gen. 

is an older construction. To-day we should say: ba^ ü^r 
bie . . . üp^tt mangeln. 

131. Goethe may here have had in mind the ancient 
conception of the winged goddess Victoria (NiKtf), who 
is represented in art as hovering before or above the victor, 
and extending to him the laurel wreath or frightening the 
enemy. 

132. eilt *•• Hör aniS; Arkas means that the enemy some- 
times retreats upon the mere rumor of the approach of 
Thoas' army, and so he may say that 'victory hastens in 
advance ' of the Scythian army. 

139. The thought here is that through the influence of 
Iphigenia the rule of the despotic king has become more 
lenient and humane toward his subjects. — Goethe'c con- 
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ception of Iphigenia was so largely influenced by the character 
of bis friend, Cbarlotte v. Stein, tbat several passages in tbe 
drama bear a marked resemblance to some letters he 
addressed to her during bis first residence in Weimar. Cf. 
here bis poem to Frau v. Stein of April 14, 1776, and Intr. 
pp. liii-liv. 

142. untoirtBfnrrtt, here in the sense of ungaftfreunblid^en. 
Cf. the Greek leovroi a^evoi and Eurip. Ij>h. Taur. 1. 94. 

143. inbtxeiUft, for betetteft, which is the reading of all tbe 
earlier versions. 

144-5. A familiär quotation. 

145. In tele tild nod^ filirtg Bleibt she probably has in 
mind her Intention to retum to MycensB and undertake there 
tbe expiation of her family. Cf. 11. 1699 ff., wbere she clearly 
states what she considers the chief aims of her Hfe. — But 
possibly she is thinking of tbe work which is stiU to be done 
in Tauris. 

148-149. In the words jtt ftolj is implied a slight reprimand 
of her attitude toward berself. Arkas thinks tbat it is 
her pride which makes her depreciate her beneficent activity 
in Tauris, and this pride is just as reprebensible as the vanity 
of those wbo lay too much stress upon their insignificant 
actions. In bis Sprüche in Prosa^ I, Goethe says : ,,(Sin großer 
Jci^lcr: bofe man ftd^ mel^ bünft, afö man ift, unb ftd^ tocniger 
\d)äi^t atö man h)ctt ift." 

154. Sngfteft/ now unusual and poetic for ängfttgft (cf. 1. 44). 
It occurs again in 1. 1407. 

158. ber Seinen, viz. of bis own people. 
161. Solger, poetic for ^Rad^f olger. For Goethe's preference 
for simple words wbere Compounds would be used in ordinary 
prose cf. note to 1. 54. Cf. also 1. 204 (Sc^Iufe for S3efcl^lu6) 
and 1. 1368 ((6*lu& for ^ntfcl^Iufe). 

164. Transl. ' Tbe Scythian sets no value on fine Speeches.' 
The laconic si>eech of the Scythians (77 aTtd ^ku^üjv 
pifai^) was proverbial among the Greeks, who, on the 
contrary, prized the art of persuasive eloquence. 

167 f. bon toeltem ♦ . ♦ lenfen, 'to guide a discourse slowly 
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and skilfully from a remote subject to bis own ends/ 
Cf. Hermann und Dorothea VI, 1. 261: 

;^U9 ba^ (^\pxäx^ 5U lenfen unb tDenben k>erftel^enb/ 
172 ff. Another example of stichomythy. Cf. note to IL 
74-77. 

173. fein SBerBetu Thoas' wooing of Iphigenia is a very 
important element in the action of the drama. It does not 
occur in Euripides, but Goethe may have derived this moHf 
from the drama of La Grange-Chancel entitled Oreste et 
Pylade ou Iphig^ie en Tauride (1699). Cf. Intr. pp. xxxvi 
and xxxviii. 

174. Thoas' offer of marriage seems to Ipbigenia 'the 
most terrible threat' chiefly because such a miion would 
prevent her from retuming to Greece and there purifying 
and restoring her family. Cf. 11. 51 ff. and note to 1. 145. 

160. oB . . ♦ g(ei(i^; the expressions ob— ^leid^, ob — fd^n, ob— 
tüol^I, etc., 'even if, 'although', are more often written as 
one Word: obftleid^, obfd^n, obtool^L 

181. in feiner großen ^eele; these words were added in 
the final Version. 

184-5. Cf. note to 1. 164. 

188 ff. Arkas fears that the king, angeredand disappointed 
by the rejection of his suit, might retum to his former despotie 
rule and reintroduce the human sacrifices into Tauris. But 
Iphigenia interprets Arkas' words to mean that the king 
might force her to marry him. 

193. bem, dat. used instead of the English possessive; transl. 
' whose passion is restrained by the reverence for the gods.' — 
The phrase ben Stufen bänbigen is an Homeric expression. 
Cf. Iliad IX, 1. 496: ddßaaov ^vjuov ßeyav, The expres- 
sion occurs again in 11. 988 and 2096. 

196. ©ette, older and now poetic form of S5ett. Cf . 1. 902. 

198. bie entfi^Iolne, so called because as goddess of the chase 
she is always ready for quick action, alike ' resolute ' to 
render help to those in need and to mete out punishment 
upon her traducers. As a virgin goddess she would therefore 
surely protect her maiden priestess in distrest. 
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.201. (Bin getoaltfoni ttettef fBhä* It is best to take here 
gctoaltfam as an adj.; neueS seems to be used here in the 
sense of junget. The expression wonld then mean ' an impet- 
uous youthful passion', which well agrees with the prose 
Version which reads: ^old^ rafd^ günglingStat l^errfd^ ntd^ in 
^oai ^lut.'' The poet uses neu in the sense of jung again 
in 1. 1480 (ein neue« S5oß). 

203. SBie er fhmt«nne et geftnnt ift, 'as he is disposed '. 

204. Si^Ittg for Sefd^Iu^; cf. notes to IL 161 and 188 ff. 

211. ^nel^rfti^ Iphigenia herseif called Thoas etneblev 
SWann in 1. 33. 

212. jtt Begegnen; Goethe uses sometimes px with the 
infinitive after ^ei^en, although in modern German it would 
be omitted. 

213-214. A very populär quotation, especially applicable 
to the influence which Frau von Stein exerted upon Goethe. 
Cf. note to 1. 139. The truth of these words of Arkas is 
proved by the Solution of the drama. 

219. mit SBa|r|e{t; these words are lacking in the earlier 
versions. The reading there is: ^etlei^' TOnetba mir, bafe ic^ 
il^m fage, Iva« il^m öcfäßt." In inserting the words mit 9Bal^rl^eit 
Goethe intended to emphasize the leading trait in Iphigenia's 
character, her absolute truthfulness, by which the dramatic 
complication is finally solved. 

SCENE 3. 

Iphigenia receives the king, who has just retumed from 
the war, with a formal blessing. 

222. ber Peinigen, viz. of your people. 

223. frommen, a word frequently used by Goethe in the 
sense of rein, ben Oöttem Vxth, gottgefäHtg. She seems purposely 
to use this word to shield herseif against the proposed suit 
of Thoas. — t^&ne may have here the ordinary meaning of 
'abundance' or 'plenty,' or may possibly have the sense of 
©rfüßunö. 

226 ff. The king's speech in 11. 226-230 contains a reply 
to each one of the three wishes uttered by Iphigenia in 11. 221- 
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222. In 1. 226 he answers her first wish, viz. that the goddess 
might grant him Sieg unb S^ul^m (1. 221). He says that he 
would be satisfied if his people praised his work, which 
in 11. 239-243 we leam is not the case. In 11. 227 f. he 
answers Iphigenia's second wish for riches (cf. 3fleic^m of 
1. 222), which he rejects as a source of happiness, but Iphi- 
genia's third wish: bad SSk)l^( bet ^nigen (1. 222), appeals 
to him, and he expresses his appreciation of it in 11. 228-230. 
He interprets it, however, in the narrower sense of the 
blessings of family life, which leads him at once to State 
the purpose of his coming, viz. to renew his marriage proposal 
to the priestess. 

228-230. A familiär quotation. Gf. here Orestes of £ii- 
ripides, 11. 602-603: 

yauot ö* oaoti ßer ev KocBeardaiv ßparoar, 
MCCKapioi aloav* 

* Happy the life of men whose marriages 
Are blest.' 

231. This line is not found in the earlier versions. It was 
added to deepen the personal relation between the king and 
the priestess. — ^nal^me^/ poetic for nol^mft, used here for the 
sake of metre. 

237. gerod^ftt, old strong past participle, now used only in 
poetry for geräd^ 

238. nidjtl bal, etc. After the indefinite md^tö we should 
usually expect toa^, which actually occurs in all the earlier 
versions. 

247 f. ttii^t • • • ttoi^, frequently occurs in the classics for 
hxbcT . . . nocl^. 

251 ff. Cf . here the words of Thoas in the drama of La 
Grange-Chancel, Oreste et Pylade I, 1: 

'Quel reversl la Prestresse inconnüe, ^trangdre, 
Ne crut pas mon amour digne d'estre 4coüt4.' 

Cf. note to 1. 173. 

255. tllihtnft^ is the reading of the first metrical Version 
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of 1780 and of the Goeschen edition of 1787. In the prose 
versions of 1779 and 1781 and in the Weimar edition we 
find 2lnfunft As far as the thought of the passage is con- 
ceraed, either reading might be defended, for both her 
' descent' and her 'arrivar in Tauris remained a my^tery to 
Thoas. But the reading 2lblunft agrees better with Iphigenia's 
words in 1. 251 (3)er Unbefanntcn) and in 11. 265 ff. Cf. here 
again La Grange-Chancel (I, 1), where Thoas saj^: 

' Elle poussa son injuste fiert^ 
Jusqu'ä me refnser, soit m^pris, soit prudence, 
De m'apprendre son nom, son pais, sa naissance.' 

256. beut Seiten, viz. last in rank, the most insignificant 
of his subjects. 

258 f. Cf . here the earlier versions which are more spe- 
cific. — Wot-S'lottDenbigfett and refers to the necessity feit by 
the Taurians of keeping all strangers, especially Greeks, 
away from their shores for their self-protection. The laws 
were particularly aimed against the Greeks becanse of their 
frequent piratical attacks upon their neighbors. Cf. 11. 534, 
1680 f., 2102 ff., also Eurip. Ipk. Taut, 11. 38 ff. 

260. {ebe9 frommnt Slei^tö, refers to the sacred laws 
of hospitality which, though denied to all other strangers, 
were extended to her as the heaven-sent priestess (ein« 
©ottflCfle&nen, 1. 99). — getrieben with the original meaning 
' to have the benefit of ' formerly goveined the gen., as it does 
here and in 1. 2141, but the acc. gradually supplanted the 
gen. Cf. 11. 282 and 2125. 

^2. i^rrf Slagff = tl^te8 SebertS, but the plu. is more 
frequently used in this sense. Cf. Hermann und Dorothea 
IX, 1. 288 and V, 1. 14. 

263. «irt, as opposed to ®afl in 1. 261. 

265. t^erborg u. f. t». =tt)ctm id^ . . . berbarg. 

266. Before n)ar*8 sc. fo. 

268. ^cxCfi, poetic for 'person', like the Greek Kapa or 
K€<t>a\7f. — bertDibtfi^tfS/ because she feels that as a member 
of the house of Tantali|s she too is §ffect;§4 by the curse 
of her racet 
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269. nd^xfi, possibly suggested by the Homeric, Tp€<p€iy, 
Cf. Odyssey V, 1. 135.— fofftc. subj., 'would seize'. 

272. bor ber Seit, viz. before the time fixed by the gods 
or by fate. She regards her exile in Tauris as a titne of 
trial ordained by the gods themselves and not to be arbitrarily. 
curtailed. Cf. 1. 275. 

276. ^lettb/ has here a Suggestion of its original sense which 
was still feit in Goethe's time. (S(enb is really a Compound 
of Sanb, O. H. G. eli-lenti, M. H. G. eilende (eli or el = Latin 
alius), hence the word originally meant *the other land' or 

* foreign land '. As the wretchedness of a fugitive in a foreign 
land was most dreaded by the early Germans, the word 
acquired the general meaning of 'misery'. The earlier 
versions of this passage show more distinctly that the 
poet still associated the word with its original meaning of 

* wretchedness of exile '. Cf . „^m ©Icnb ", Faust, Pt. I, Scene, 

279. «ot, here in the sense of Sflatfd^luft or Scfd^Iu^ 

280. gebftttftt, for gugebenleru Cf. note to 1. 54. 

284. 3«^ mSd^te u. f. tt)., ' it might be difficult to persuade 

294. Transl. ' I renounce all my claims upon you '. This 
promise of Thoas to allow Iphigenia to retum to Greece 
whenever an opportunity should present itself is a very 
important element in the action of the drama. At a critical 
moment Iphigenia reminds him of this promise. Cf. 11. 1970 
ff. and 2146 ff. 

298. bwrc^ meljr aU ein ®efe$; Thoas refers here to the 
law of the land, to the fact that he is her king, and to her 
natural feelings of gratitude for all the kmdness she has 
received at his hands. 

302 ff. Cf. Wallensteins Tod, 11. 186 ff. 

306. In the earlier versions we find: „^ Kn aui XantaB 
metfh)tirbiöcm ©efd^lcd^t." By the Omission of a single word this 
line gains immeasürably in vigor and awfulness. 

307. A very populär quotation. — gro6el = inl^aItf(i^n)cre«, 
b^cause Iphigenia Claims to b^ descended from Tantalu? 
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the 8on of Zeus, who once enjoyed the unbounded confi- 
dence of the gods. Cf . Intr. p. xii. — gelaffftt a characteristic 
and favorite word of Goethe occurring frequently in this 
play. Cf. U. 830, 1108, 1461, 1670, 2017, 2101. The poet 
designates thereby a State of complete self-possession con- 
trolled by wisdom and Submission to the will of the gods. 
The word eminently applies to Iphigenia. 

309. ^od^Bepabigtett, 'one highly favored' (by the gods). 

312 f. ttUtx^a^mtn, a word coined by Goethe, meaning 
'much experienced'.— biclen @itni tierYntt|ifenbfn, lit. 'com- 
bining much deep thought'. Transl. 'in whose words of 
much experience and fraught with deep wisdom \ 

314. Cratelflnrüi^ett, viz. utterances which were profound 
and ambiguous. — From this speech of Thoas it would appear 
that he is acquaiuted with the story of Tantalus, but is 
ignorant of the fate of his descendants. This is not sur- 
prising, for Tantalus through his association with the gods 
belongs to Greek mjrthology, in which also the Scythians 
believe, as is seen from their worship of Diana. The king 
might, however, very naturally be ignorant of the fate of the 
descendants, because the story of their crimes belongs 
rather to the legendary history of a specific royal family than 
to general Greek mythology. Thoas mentions here only 
the greatness and wisdom of Tantalus out of regard for 
her feelings and because he wishes to encourage her to pro- 
ceed with her story. 

317-18. A populär Quotation. 

319 fif. The veneration and tendemess of Iphigenia toward 
her ancestor are to be noted. She rejects the stories of 
treachery and brutality ascribed to him by tradition. Cf. 
Intr. p. Ixxxvi, also Eurip. Iph. Taur,, 11. 386-388. To her this 
cruel tradition is but the arbitrary invention of poets (cf. 
JHc^CT fingen of 1. 323). She speaks very vaguely of his guilt, 
regarding it as the result of pardonable human fraüty. It 
seems that she refers to his presumption (Greek vßpiS), 
which arose from his long association with the gods, so that 
he finally deemed biowelf their equal,— a kind of Prometheus, 
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In his autobiography Goethe interprets the guilt of Tantalus, 
IxioQ, and Sisyphus in a similar way. Cf. Intr. pp. xliv- 
xlv, also Horace, Odea 1, 1. 28; II, 1. 18; Pindar, Olympian 
Ödes 1, 11. 88 ff.; and Euripides, Orestes, 11. 8-10. 

319. feilt f&ntUtt, viz. bct (SJci^cimmffe ber ©dtter. 

321. ^el grogett ^onttrerd, viz. of Zeus. Cf. the Homeric 
vilfißp€uer?f<5, epißpeß€TTf<^y epiySovnoi. 

322 f. il^r ®m^i toor ftreng; she admits that the judgment 
of the gods was 'severe ', but her piety prevents her from 
attributing injustice to them. Herein she differs from the 
other members of her family, who see in the 01)rmpian gods 
the cruel persecutors of their race. Cf. 11. 1737 ff. 

323. ^id^ter fingen; the prose version of 1781 has: 
,,tl^e ^Jtiefter fagen". It is, however, more consistent with 
the Office of Iphigenia as priestess to attribute the arbitrary 
constructions about Tantalus to poets rather than to priests. 

324. 3obi«, cf. note to 1. 40. 

325. bei ölten 3^ariantl; Tartarus is according to Homeric 
conception a deep abyss ' as f ar beneath Hades as heaven is 
high above earth' {lliad VIII, 1. 13). It was regarded as the 
oldest part of Hades, created out of Chaos before the earth. 

328. ber Titanen, qualifies both 53ruft and 3Jlar!, as is 
Seen from the prose version of 1781. — ^The Titans wpre the 
sons and daughters of Uranos (heaven) and Ge (earth). 
They overthrew Uranos and enthroned Cronos, the youngest 
and bravest among them. But Cronos was in tum conquered 
in a terrible battle (commonly called Gigantomachia or 
Titanomachia) by Zeus. After the conflicts of Zeus with the 
Titans his dominion in Olympus was securely established. 
The Titans were regarded by the ancients as primitive gods 
of enormous physical strength, whose prevailing characteristic 
was constant and bitter defiance to the rule of Zeus. Tanta- 
lus and his descendants were not regarded by the ancients as 
Titans, although according to the tradition Tantalus' mother 
was the Titaness Pluto. Cf. Intr. p. xi. Goethe simply 
intends to compare here the mental State of Tantalus and 
biß descendants witl^ that of the Titan§. Like the Titanif 
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the racG of Tantalus was impetuous, arrogant, and defiant, 
wanting in moderation and self-control. — 93ntft seems to refev 
to the Spiritual qualities of the Titans, SWor! to the physical. 

331. ^er ®0tt, used here in general, like ^eoS in Homer 
for bie ®ottl^ or bie ©öttet.— c^em ©rnib, cf . note to 1. 86. It 
denotes here the lack of spiritual insight, the moral blindness 
of the race of Tantalus. They were slaves to all the prompt- 
ings of unrestrained passion. Cf. Goethe's letter to Schiller 
of Aug. 9, 1797, where the same expression occurs, although 
used in a lighter sense. See also Maria Stuart, 11. 334 f. 

332. fUtA, used here in the sense of ^tnftci^, ÜBerlegung, 
like the Latin consüium. 

336 ff. On p. 112 is given the genealogical table of the 
house of Tantalus. 

336. ber ©etoaMg-tooQenbef ' the man of violent will '. 

337 ff. Cf . Intr. pp. xii-xiii. In his account of the fortunes 
of Pelops Goethe follows Hyginus, Fable 84. Cf . Intr. p. xxxv. 

339. A line of six feet. £)noinmtl' has four syllables and 
^i|i|iobamint five. Read: 

ötiomauS' ©tjcugle §t>)^)obatntc»u 

^ettgtf/ 'daughter*. Cf. the Latin natus d^, 

340. bringt, in the sense ge&icrt, so also in 1. 404. 

342. erften Sol^tt, viz. Chrysippus (cf. genealogical table), 
whom in all the earlier versions Goethe mentions by name. 
He was the son of Pelops and the nymph Axioche, and 
according to tradition it was his stepmother Hippodamia 
who incited her sons Atreus and Thyestes to murder him. 

348 f. fle entleibt fid^ felbft. Goethe follows here Hyginus, 
Fable 85. 

351-59. This passage is l'-cking in the earlier versions. 
Iphigenia refers here to the law of heredity. Cf. geh)iffcö 
Erbteil of 1. 330. 

360. ber Stabt viz. Mycenap, a city in Argolis situated 
fourteen miles south-southwest of Corinth. According to 
tradition Pelops ruled over Pisa. After the murder of 
Plisthenee Atreus and Thyestes were obliged to flee au§ 
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found refuge at the court of their brother-in-law Sthenelus, 
king of Mycenae, upon whose death they inherited the king- 
dorn. — It is to be noticed that in the foUowing account Goethe 
makes free use of tradition, enlarging upon or curtailing it, 
as it suits his purposes. His chief source here was Hyginus, 
Fables 86 and 97. 

366. eliicti @o|n, viz. Plisthenes, son of Atreus and Cleola. 
See genealogical table. His name, though mentioned in the 
earlier versions, is here omitted as being of no importance. 
The names of Chrysippus (cf. note to 1. 342) and Plisthenes 
Goethe obtained from Hyginus. 

374. tnuänttt, lit. 'intoxicated', say 'frenzied', viz. with 
the satisfaction of revenge at the sight of the tortures of the 
supposed son of Thyestes. 

383. J>o = afö, to be taken with gcfätligt (ffai), ergreift 
(I. 384), fragt (\, 385), and glauBt (1. 387). 

384-387. The passage; eine SBe^mui . . . glouBt G- 387) 
does not occcur in the earlier versions. Goethe may here 
have been influenced by Seneca's tragedy Thyestes, who 
exclaims after the banquet (11. 999-1002): 

Quis hie tumulus viscera exagitat mea? 
Quid tremuit intus? sentio impatiens onus. 
Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit. 

387. The line has four feet. The lacking foot may be 
filled out by the pause which naturally occurs after glaubt 
and by which Iphigenia expresses her horror at the inhuman- 
ity of her ancestor. 

388. ber C^rfc^Iagnen, viz. Plisthenes and Tantalus (cf . gene- 
alogical table) . The third son of Thyestes, -^isthus, became 
the avenger of his father and his brothers. Cf . Intr. p. xv. 

390-391. We Sotm', viz. the god of the sun, Helios (Apollo). 
The conception that Helios, horrified by the atrocious deed 
of Atreus, changed his course in order to envelop the deed in 
^arknessy is found in Eurip. Iph, Taur., 11. 191 ff.: 

fiox^oi d''eK pLox^ooy aaaei. 
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icravaU dXXä^a^ e$ eSpa^ 
iepov juereßaa oß^i avyai 
aXtoi, 

'Sorrow after sorrow Springs apace, ever since the sun 
with circling wingdd steeds changed his heavenly Station 
and moved Bis sacred eye of radiance away.' 

Translation of Isaac Flagg. 

Cf . also Eurip. Electra, 11. 736 ff. 

393. bcr SRSnner, viz. men of our family. The prose Ver- 
sion of 1781 reads: „^c ftnfttc Sflad^t l^at noc^ Hcl fd^edtlic^c« 
(SJcfd^ unb %aitn biefet Unfeligcn gebrütet "—showing that 
Goethe had here in mind other crimes of Atreus and 
Thyestes. 

395 f. unb ISgt ttitl • • • fe^tt, meaning: la^t und nur al^nett/ bag 
®reutt(^e3 gefc^el^en ift. 

397. m^, viz. tote bte S'lac^t (1. 395). 

398-9. That a woman of the purity and nobility of Iphi- 
genia should have sprung from such a criminal race seems 
to Thoas nothing short of miraculous. She is the only 
guiltless member of her family. 

401 fit. ^0(^ u. f. to./ an answer to Thoas' question in 11. 
398 f. Agamemnon, her father, was, unlike his ancestors, a 
model of perfect manhood. Iphigenia^s love and veneration 
for her father are in marked contrast to the feelings of Ipbi- 
genia of Euripides who could never forgive Agamemnon 
for having given his consent to her sacrifice in Aulis. Cf. 
note to 11. 319 ff. and Eurip. Iph, Taur,, 1.865, where Iphigenia 
refers to her sacrifice as follows: 

dnärop^ ditdropa itoTfiov eXaxov, 
'An unfatherly father by doom was allotted to me.' 
She also continues to hate all those who were in any way 
responsible for her sacrifice, viz. Helen, Menelaus, and 
Achilles (11. 365 ff.), whereas a spirit of forgiveness pervades 
all the sentiments of Goethe's Iphigenia. 

402. feit meiner erften Qt\i, viz. feit meiner Äinbl^eit. Cf. the 
Latin a prima aetate.— LI. 401-403 wer^ insertecl ip %\\^ 
pn&\ revisjon of the drama. 
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404. hta^tt, cf. note to 1. 340. 

411. iou^h for j^crantüud^. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

412. ftf^ent, used here in the sense of fid^ fid^ fü^Ienbm. 
Cf . the Latin securus. 

416. XtoienS, now unusiial for ^toja«. Cf. Tlt}cmtx\» 
(1. 878) and note to 1. 47.— la tut, for pd^ lagern liefe. The 
transitive use of laßem, when the object refers to persona, 
is imusual. 

419. tittlil, a harbor on the eastem coast of Bceotia, on 
the Channel Euripus which separates Boeotia from the 
island of Euboea. Here the Greek fleet assembled before 
sailing for Troy. 

420 ff. Cf . Intr p. xiv. 

423. Italf^ol, the soothsayer of the Greeks and an impor- 
tant character in the Iliad, 

424. Sie loiften lu f. \t>. Notice the indefinite 6te referring 
to the Greeks in general and showing that she does not regard 
her father as solely responsible for this action. — The experi- 
ences of Iphigenia in Aulis were treated by Euripides in a 
drama entitled: ^Itpiyeveta ij ev AvXidi {Iphigenia in 
Aulis), which was translated by Schiller in 1788. The 
theme was also dramatized by Racine in Iphiginie en Avlide, 
Cf . Intr. p. xxxvi. 

425-430. This passage does not occur in the earlier versions. 
Agamemnon's consent to the sacrifice of bis daughter is not 
to be considered in the same category with the crimes of 
Atreus and Thyestes, for it was a sacrifice madc in painful 
Submission to the inscrutable will of the goddess. Therefore 
even this cniel deed of Agamemnon could not destroy 
Iphigenia's love and reverence for her father. 

431-2. 6ii!cl for ßnJeRn. Cf. Schiller's Maria StuaH, 
1. 2451. where Mary says to Elizabeth: „^(i) Bin (Suct ilönig*', 
It is to be noticed that in Iphigenia's Statement here there 
are implied three reasons why the king should desist from his 
suit. She \a a grandchild of Atreus and hence belongs to a 
criminal race; she is the daughter of Agamemnon and hopes 
to be some day reunited to her family, and above all, having 
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been rescued by Artemis and placed as a priestees in her 
temple, she belongs exclusively to the goddess. The expres- 
sion ber Göttin ©gentum was added in the final Version. 

438-9. Cf. here the words of Iphigenia in the drama of 
La Grange-Chancel, Oreste et Pylade, where the priestess gives 
practically the same reason for the rejection of the Idng's 
suit: 

' Laisse en paix une fille anx autels d6vou6e/ 

442. @(^riit, viz. ' the appearance' or 'semblance' of death 
in Anlis. 

445 f. il|rett SSeg, viz. the life which the goddess has 
chosen for me. — ^ättc . . . grffffrlt? dubitative subj., 
*should I have bound mj^self?' The imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctives are often used to express a doubt or an 
emphatic denial of a real or an assumed assertion. 

447. 6itt 3^<^^ ^^ ^^f ^2* ^^^ meiner (Sdititu In 
modern prose we should say um ein 3«^ ^^i id^. bitten 
with the direct object of the thing occurs often in the Bible 
and in poetry. — iuemt i(^ ÜleiÜett foOUe ; Iphigenia implies 
that she has not yet received such a sign from the goddess 
to remain in Tauris, and therefore still hopes to retum some 
day to Greece. 

450-451. A familiär quotation. 

455. entgegen/ to be taken with fel^nen mu(, ' how I must 
longtomeet\ 

457-60. These lines were added in the final Version. 

460. tion SSttl' an Sfinlett/ unusual for bon 6äule ^u Säule. 
For other examples of this combination of the sing, and 
the plu. cf. 11. 1747-8 and Faust, U. 29 and 4658. 

463. So fellr* lurfid I Not to be taken literally, but aa 
an expression of the Idng's anger and impatience at the 
rejection of his suit. 

470-1 f. bem lOater • • • (octt; Thoas may here have Medea 
in mind, who left her father, the king of Colchis, to follow 
Jason. — bem ©emo^I, a reference to Helen, who deserted 
her husband Menelaus. 
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472. raf(|e^ here in the sense of 'rash', 'hasty'. Cf. 
IL 1824, 2031. 

474. golbne Qttn^t; golben is a favorite word vriih. 
Goethe and Schiller in the sense of excell^at, worthy, or 
beautiful. — Cf. the Greek xP^^creo^, 'golden', which is also 
frequently nsed by the GiBek poets to denote excellence, 
perfection. So orators of a high order were designated by 
the Gredcs as xP^<^o<^^o/iov, ' golden-mouthed '. Cf. 11. 1111, 
1198, 1615. 

475. beitiel fbeln ffinrid; cf. U. 293 ff. and note. 

476. \o, is emphatic. 

479. ^0^ foOi i^*d lu f. h).-2)ixi^ l^atte id^ au^ baS ettoortm 
foQttu— ^anbellt ging; gelten with the Infinitive without ^u is 
now unusual, except in colloquial speech, althongh it 
occurred quite often in older German and has survived in 
a few expressions such as f^agicren, fd^Iafen, betteln gelten. 
Cf. the French dUer with the. Infinitive and note to 11. 99- 
100. 

483. bif SSoffen tbitS SSriürl, viz. the finnness of woman 
in times of trial and the steadfastness of her convictions. 
a. 11. 791 ff. 

486. nnBefanntmÜ... mir; because Thoas in his present 
passion does not realize that his marriage to her would not 
make him happy, unless she really loved him (unbelannt 
mit btr), and because the king does not fully appreciate 
her intense longing to retum to Greece (unE^efannt mit 
mit). 

490 ff. In the drama of La Grange-Chancel Iphigenia 
rejects in similar terms the king's proposal of marriage: 

* Les dieux n'approuvent point ton hymen avec moy.' 

OretU et Pylade, 1, 3. 

493 ff. For the stichomythy of this passage cf . note to 11. 
74-77. 

494. Cf . Schiller's Piccolomini, 1. 1840. 

496. ber Stttrm; the earlier versions have: «bet Sturm bet 
SeibenfdHt". 
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497. fno^i, ironical. 

499 f. grerütfl 9it^t vu f. \ü», reference to Tantaliis and 
bis relation to the Olympian gods. Cf. Intr. pp. xi-xii. 

501. erbgeüomett/ cf. the Greek yriyevri^, The word 
occurs frequently in Goethe's works. Cf . 1. 1370. Sarcastic- 
ally Thoas contrasts himself with Tantalus, the son of Zeus. 

503 ff. 3*^ ^^^ f^ 9Menf(^, viz. I am but human and am 
irritated when my purposes are crossed. The king has 
regained his composure and says this m excuse of his former 
ungenerous remark, but he cuts short the interview, fearing 
that he might again be carried away by anger. — The king's 
command to restore the human saciifices is not merely a 
threat. He means what he says. Arkas informed us that 
only with great difl&culty had Iphigenia been able through 
her power of gentle persuasion to induce the king to abolish 
the himian sacrifices. Now that his suit is rejected, the 
spell of Iphigenia's beneficent influenae is broken, and he 
readily reverts to the old reasons for continuing the cruel 
practice. Although he formerly admitted that Iphigenia 
brought blessing.to his land (cf. 11. 281 ff.), we may well believe 
him that some discontented people murmured against the 
discontinuance of the human sacrifices and clamored loudly 
for their restoration when his only son and heir had been killed 
in battle (cf. 11. 516 ff.). Disappointed in his hopes, he now 
distrusts the influence of Iphigenia; the demands of the dis- 
contented faction of his people seem now just to him, and so 
he Orders the restoration of the human sacrifices. 

516. bif Sinttett, instead of bic Sitme. The weak form 
occurs quite frequently in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Goethe uses it often to avoid a hiatus, as here, or for the 
sake of the rime. Cf. Fau8i Pt. 1, 11. 431, 1633, etc. 

518 f. ntfeii fic ♦ ♦ . ober m\^, 'hold me responsible for', 
'accuse me of '. 

522 ff. Cf . here the similar thought in Eurip. l'ph. Taur.^ 
U. 386 ff.: 

iyao juev ovv 
Td TavrdXov ^eoiaiv eoriduara 
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aietcra Kpivoo, icai8o^ ya^f/yat ßopa, 
Tov^ S'ev^dd\ avrovi ovrai dt^^paoTtoKTorovi, 
eis T7fv ^eov To (pavXov dvaipepeiv Öokgd' 
ovSeva ydp oißai öaijuovoov eivai tcaKov» 

' Nay, I hold unworthy credence 
The banquet giveü of Tantalus to the Gods, — 
As though the Gods could savour a child's ^esh! 
Even so, this folk, themselves man-murderers, 
Charce on their Goddess their own sin, I ween; 
For 1 belle ve that none of Gods is vile.' 

Iphigenia^s view of the gods as beneficent is confirmed by 
the action of the drama. Cf . Intr. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

523-5. A populär quotation. 

523. In the earlier versions the additional thought occurs: 
wSBerföl^nt bic Untcrirbifd^cn mit S3(ut unb bicfen ift ba§ ^(ut bcr 'Hxtxt 
Sabfall" 

529. mit leicht üeioegÜf^er 93entttitft, because human reason 
is easily swayed by arguments and change of circumstances. 

532. The fact that two strangers have just been seized 
on the shores of Tauris prepares us for the appearance of 
Orestes and Pylades at the beginning of the second act, 
and the command to sacrüice them gives a strong Impulse 
to the action of the drama. This command threatens to 
destroy the purifying and civilizing work of Iphigenia in 
Tauris and compel her to act contrary to her deepest religious 
and moral convictions. Moreover, Thoas promised to allow 
her to retum home, if an opportunity to do so should ever 
present itself (cf. 11. 293 ff.). Somehow she must get into 
oommunication with her family, but how eise is this possible 
except through strangers who may accidentally come to 
the shores of Tauris? — ^and now she is commanded to sacrifice 
all strangers. 

536. crfteg, 'original'; rci^tc8=«ted^ä^t0c3, töorauf bic Oöttin 
ein ditdft l^at, say ' due '. 
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SCENB 4. 



The first act ends as it began with a prayer to the goddess 
(cf. note at the end of Scene 1). In the first scen^ she prayed 
for a retum to her fatherland, now she prays that she be 
spared shedding human blood. Her great mental agitation 
is expressed here by the irregulär metre. Each line has 
four feet and consists of trochees and dactyls. The endings 
are usually feminine except in 1. 541. The praise of the 
goddess with which this monologue opens and its general 
wise reflections give to it something of the nature of the 
Greek Choral ode. Cf. Intr. p. ciii. 

The following is the metre of the first six lines: 

539. — w|-^ww| .w|— w 

540. — ^^1 — 'WS--' I — >^^-/| — s-/ 

541. __ w I — w I — w w I — 

542. — ww| — w| — ww| — s^ 

543. — ^^1 — ^-'v-'l — v-^>w^| — ^^ 

538 fif. She refers here to her own rescue by Diana in 
Aulis. 

540. fernen, here = gcf üJ^Hof cn, ol^nc S^cilnal^me, Mnexorable'. 
®cfcl^cf = Sc^dEfaL The conception here of Diana wresting 
Iphigenia from the very arms of inexorable Fate is, strictiy 
speaking, not in accord with the Greek notion of the 
supremacy of Fate, whose decrees cannot be changed even 
by the gods themselves. But probably the poet simply 
intends to express here in a forcible way Iphigenia^s faith 
in the great power of her patron goddess. When her death 
seemed inevitable in Aulis, the goddess rescued her, and 
so she may help her again in her present critical Situation. 

543. bir gut hüntt, for the older and more correct ^id^ 
bünft. Cf. 11. 718 and 1415. 

546-8. These lines were added in the final versiori. Cf. 
here Goethe's poem An den Mond (1778), 11. 3-8. Goethe 
frequently experienced the soothing effect of the light of 
the moon and expressed it in his poetry. 
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519. entgölte bom ^lui; entl^alten is here used in the sense 
of abl^altcn or fcml^altcn. So also in Luther. Cf . Eurip. Iph, 
Taur,,\. 994: 

a<f>ay^^ re ydp o-fj^ x^^P ctitaXXd^aifiev av, 

* So of thy slaughter shall my hands be clean.' 

551. jttfSQig^ here in the sense of unaBftd^tltd^. 

552. traurig-ttttiuiQigett/ a Compound coined by Goethe. 
The poet means here a person who against his will (unVüittig, 
Latin invitus) is obliged to kill a man, and is thereby cast 
into sorrow (traurig). Transl. 'reluctant and sorrowing*. 
For similar bold Compounds cf. 11. 1005, 1189, 1345. 

553. ©öfc Sttmbett, viz. the times of dejection when a 
spirit of self-criticism comes upon man. — \^ttdvx, sc. tl^n. 

554 ff. Iphigenia^s firm belief in the goodness and for- 
giveness of the gods Stands out in marked contrast to the 
pessimistic view of the nature of the gods held by the other 
members of her family. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

555. 9Beit tierBreiteie, probably suggested by the Homeric 
itoXvcntep?}^, ' wide-spread' (cf. Odyssey XI, 1. 365, and Iliad 
II, 1. 804). ®efd^led^ter bcr SWctifc^eii; cf. the Homeric yevoi 
dvdpdoy (Iliad XII, 1. 23). 

557 ff. bem SterB(t(^en; note the antithesis to bie Unflcrblid^en 
in 1. 554. iuoQett i^m gerne. . * (offett/ 'they willingly grant 
and |>ermit him for a while to enjoy with them the de- 
lightful aspect of their own etemal heaven '. Cf . here the 
Electra of Euripides, 11. 1349 ff. 

Act II, ScBNE 1. 

The friendship of Orestes and Pylades was proverbial in 
antiquity. The drama of Euripides and almost all the 
French and German dramas treating the Orestes theme 
develop at great length the extraordinary nobility of this 
friendship. — We may assume that Orestes and Pylades have 
at the command of Thoas been brought to the grove of the 
temple to be sacrificed by the priestess. They are botb 
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fettered, and the guards who have brought them m, have 
remained behind so that they do not appear upon the stage. 
The scene in its Situation and sentiments has some points 
of resemblance to the scerte between Admetus and Hercules 
in Wieland's Alceste, Act 111, Scene 4. Cf. Intr. p. civ. 

561 flf. Orestes, overburdened by the consciousness of his 
guilt incurred through the murder of his mother, welcomes 
death as a release from his torments. 

562. iuirb meine Seele \tiütt, because the Furies, not being 
allowed to enter the sacred grove of the temple, have for 
the time being ceased to torture him. 

563. 91)ioIIett; the inflectional ending with proper names 
often occurs in the 18th Century, but is very unusual to-day. 
a. 11. 49 and 722. 

564. 8)o(^egeifter/ viz. Furies, who began to pursue Orestes 
immediately after the murder of his mother Clytsemnestra« 
They were three in number, Tisiphone, Alecto and Megaera, 
were descended from the old gods , and lived in the lower world. 
Originally they were regarded as the avengers of every 
moral law of the imiverse, whether conmiitted by gods or men. 
Later on their sphere of action was restricted to the family, 
and they inexorably pursued and avenged every wrong done 
to the sacred ties of family, and especially the murder of 
kindred. They had brazen feet so that they were tireless 
in their pursuit. Their features were hideous, expressing 
wild lust for the blood of their victims; their hair was made 
of serpents. Escape from them was impossible, for with their 
tireless energy they could always reach their human prey. 
With torch swung on high they pursued their victim, until 
they destroyed him or drove him to madness. The ancients 
feared even to mention their names and used circumlocution 
for that purpose. (Cf . Eurip. Orestes, 11. 408 ff.) Goethe calls 
them by various names, viz. bic Untcrirbifc^cn (11- 581, 727), 
^öOengcifter (1. 629), and Sartocn (1- 588). Their terrible 
appearance and their dread ofiices are most effectively 
described in the Eumenides of iEschylus. 

569-570. This pessimistic interpretation of the oracle of 
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Apollo is quite characteristic of his present dejected frame 
of mind. Hans Morsch has pointed out tlie striking resem- 
blance between this passage and the following lines of Johann 
Elias SchlegePs drama Geschwister auf Taurien (1737), TU, 4: 

3a, Pöbug, bu l^aft SRcd^t. 2)ein Slugfrtud^ ift erfüttet. 

2)a3 @nbe meiner 5^ot. 

ginb* \ä) im 2:em^el l^icr, obgleid^ burd^ meinen 2:ob. 

Cf. Morsch, Vorgeschichte von Goethe's Iphigenie in Viertel- 
jähr Schrift für Litter aturgeschichte, Vol. IV, p. 88. See also 
Intr. pp. xxxvi ff. 

571. eine ®%ütt^anh, referred by some to Apollo, whom 
Orestes now regards as the cause of all his misfortunes, for it 
was Apollo who commanded him to murder his mother in 
Order to avenge his father. But in view of the next line it 
s.eems better to refer the word to the Furies, who have been 
pursuing and torturing him ever since he murdered his mother. 

574. UtrettiS' Qvittl, may refer to both Orestes and Pylades, 
for both were grandsons of Atreus, but from what follows 
it appears that Orestes refers to himself . 

576. toie meine 911|nen; he refers to Atreus, who was 
murdered by ^Egisthus, the only surviving son of Thyestes, 
and possibly also to Pelops, who was slain by his father 
Tantalus, but afterward restored to life. Cf. Intr. pp. xii 
and xiv. 

577. 3ini^^0^^' ^ Compound coined by Goethe. 

579. im bertoorfnen Sßinfel, 'in a wretched or despicable 
comer', as opposed toa glorious death upon the battlefield 
as is worthy of a hero. 

580. ^er na^toeriuonbte SReuc^elmorber, viz. ^Egisthus, who 
was the cousin of Agamemnon (see genealogical table) and 
who with the help of Clytaemnestra ensnared and killed 
Agamemnon in the bath. Cf. 11. 891-900. 

581 ff. The thought of the murder of Agamenmon by 
.SIgisthus naturall y recalls to him his own murder of Cly-p 
tsejjmestra, and, seized by this terrible memory, he thinfc? 
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that he again sees the Furies, and begs them to desist. The 
description of the Furies in this passage and in 11. 1052 ff. 
was doubtless influenced by the Eumenides of -^chylus, 
11. 244 ff. (cf. note to 1. 564). But whereas in -älschylus the 
Furies appear bodily upon the stage, they never do so in our 
drama. Goethe conceives them as the avenging spirits 
dwelling within Orestes, creatures of his overwrought fancy, 
which in his intense consciousness of guilt he actually believes 
to See and to hear. Schiller when he undertook the revision 
of the drama in 1802 (cf. Intr. pp. Ixviii ff.) was especially 
dissatisfied with this feature of the play. With his strong 
sense for what was theatrically effective he would have pre- 
ferred the bodily representation of the Furies upon the 
stage. On Jan. 22, 1802, he wrote to Goethe: ,,Drcft fclbft 
ift baS ^cbcnHid^ftc im ©anjcn; ol^ne guricn ift fein Drcft, unb 
je^t ba bie Urfad^c f eine? 3"f*^"^ "^^* w bie Sinne f äÖl, ba fic ' 
Bio« im GJemüt ift, fo ift fein Swf^^J"^ «ine gu lange unb gu einförmige 
JDual, ol^ne GJegenftanb." But such a bodily representation of 
the Furies would have ill accorded with the spirit of Goethe^s 
play, which Schiller himself characterized very happily in 
the same letter: ,,Seele modele id^ e§ nennen, toag ben eigentlid^cn 
SSorgug babon augmad^t," 

581. ijr Unterirb'fd^en, cf. note to 1. 564. 

582. no(^ bem ©mt, to be taken with f^)ürenb l^e^t, 1. 584. 
i^r would ordinärily foUow the relative bie. Transl. 'Ye 
infernal beings who, like hounds let loose, hunt (me) by 
the scent of the blood which, etc.' Goethe here follows 
iEschylus in the conception that the blood of the mother 
which sprinkled Orestes when he committed the murder 
never dries up, but continues to trickle down his steps, 
and thus marks the path for the Furies. Cf. Eumenides, 11. 
244 ff. 

588. Sorbett, from Latin larvae 'spectres', viz. tortured 
spirits of evil-doers which occasionally rise in hideous forms 
from Hades, terrifying men. It is therefore fitly used here 
for the Furies. Cf. note to 1. 564. In the first prose Version 
we find: „2ax)Dtn beS ^rebug". 
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692. Oimttl/ here = S5etBantttmg* After the murder of 
Clytsemnestra Orestes was outlawed and banished from 
Mycenae. Cf . Eurip. Orestes^ 11. 46 ff. — tmf(^ttlbigen ®tm\\tn, 
because Pylades had accompanied bis friend and cousin wben 
he went to Mycense to commit the murder, and then went 
into voluntary exile with him. However, according to the 
Orestes of Euripides (11. 765-768) Pylades actually assisted 
Orestes in the murder, whereupon bis father Strophius drove 
him from home. — Cf. with this passage the foUowing lines 
of Johann Elias Schlegel's Geschwister auf Taurien, Act III, 
Sc. 4: 

„5Rut bu, mein lrcu[tct ^reunb, betKttcrft mir bag 6tetbcn. 
Sld^, toatum mu^ td^ btd^ jugleid^ mit mit berberben." 

See note to 11. 569-570. 

593. Line of six feet. — ^^rouerlonb/ viz. Hades. 

598 ff. bur«^ bif berioormen ^fabe . • • oufjuliiittbeit, a 
metaphor derived from the legend of Theseus, to whom 
Ariadne gave a clue of thread by which he f ound bis way out 
of the labyrinth in Crete after he had slain the Minotaur. 

601. 3f^ ben!e ttif^t bett 3^ob. Renten is sometimes used 
in higher diction with the acc. without the preposition to 
emphasize the content of the thought. Cf. 1. 1765. 

606. ittifre Soffen ♦ . . oB^ufi^netben; before sacrificing the 
victim, it was customary to cut off alock of hair from the 
forehead and bum it on the altar. Cf . Iliad III, 11. 272-273. 

608 ff. Cf . bere the encouraging words of Hercules to 
Admetus: 



gcB fül^Ic bcincn Sd^mctj. ^od^ gut SBerjhJeiflung pttft 
^etncblergRann^ctab!— 2ßie? toatSlbmet 
fRid^ immer ein SBerel^rer • 

2)er ©Otter?— 2Bo ift fein SSertraun 
2luf i|rc ma6^ir 

Wieland, Alce»te, III. 4. 

See introductory note to this scene. 

609. Itttmut/ here in the sense of ' despondency '. — jtoel» 
fflnb/ viz, in the promise of Apollo, 11. 610 ff. Orestes' 
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doubt in the oracle of Apollo will precipitate the danger 
because in such a frame of mind he will do nothing to avert it. 

610 fif. The utterance of the oracle is here vaguely stated, 
as its exaet wording is not to be given tili the end of the 
drama, 11. 2113 fif. Pylades l&ys here special stress upon 
the Word ^üdttfyc, his meaning being that if the god 
promised help, a retum to Greece was tacitly implied. He 
thus tries to dispel Orestes' gloomy Interpretation of the 
oracle in 11. 669-570. 

613. This Statement does not seem to agree with the 
ambiguity of the words of the oracle in 11. 2113 ff. But 
Pylades means to say that it is wrong to attribute inten- 
tional ambiguity to the oracles of the gods. In this drama 
it is human shortnsightedness that makes the oracle of 
Apollo seem ambiguous. After Orestes is freed from the 
Furies, he discovers in a critical moment the real meaning 
of the oracle and recognizes in it the beneficent purposes of 
Apollo toward him. Cf. 11. 2108 ff. 

615 ff. Cf. the prose Version of 1781: „Wx lag bie but^e 
^ede be« Sebcn« bon Äinbl^ctt an fd^n um ba§ jatle ^vcpt Unter 
einer ^Kutter, bie be« abmefenben (3tmäfß berga^, hmd^ iä) gebrücft 
l^erauf/' The resemblance of Orestes to his father constantly 
reminded Clytaemnestra of her guilt and so she treated 
him with coldness and reserve. 

620. ftiU, adv. with fa^ (1. 621). The word indicates here 
her sullen brooding over the criminal conduct of her mother. 

623. loic, temporal, equivalent to tüenn or tüäl^renb. The 
earlier versions read: „\t>tnn fte iDetnte". 

628. (BS fam ber %ü^ — he is probably thinking here of his 
matricide, although he may possibly be referring to the day 
when ^is father was murdered. Cf. 11. 635-6.— Pylades 
Interrupts him to tum his thoughts to more cheerful subjects. 
Orestes b, however, so overburdened with the consciousness 
of guilt that his thoughts irresistibly revert to the scenes of 
horror, so that the efforts of Pylades to calm him not only 
prove f utile, but even deepen his gloom and despair. With 
Äae art the poet makes us feel that eonfession would now 
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have been a relief to him, and thus prepares us for the 
great confession in the next act (III, 2), which burets forth 
with all the violence of long-suppressed emotion. 

629. ^ilQettgeifter/ viz. Furies. Goethe uses in this drama 
§öllc as synonymous with Hades. Cf . §5ncnfd^h)efcl, 1. 1154. 

632-3. A familiär quotation. 

632. guten, here in the sense of tüd^igen. 

636. bo = alg; cf. 1. 644.— utitoiflig, 'against his will', 
*reluctantly ', ref erring to his imnatural death. Cf. note to 
1. 552. Some commentators Interpret the word in its usual 
meaning of ' indignant ' ; in that case it would ref er to Aga- 
memnon's feelings upon discovering the treachery of his 
wife. But this Interpretation seems weak in this passage. — 
OxhiS, Latin word for Hades. Cf. note to 1. 40. 

639. ioorben, for 0CVt)orbcn; it is the older form of the 
past participle, and unless used as an anxiliary, occurs only 
in poetry. 

641-2. Cf. the words of Pylades in SchlegePs Geschwister 
auf Taurierif III, 4: 

„^ä) mag !etn anbrcS ScBcn, 
21I§ ba§ bcr §immel mit mit bir guglcic^ gegeben." 

644. ^0, to be taken also with pflegte, 1. 646. Cf. note 
to 1. 636.— freie ©tStte, for gretftatt. For the youth of Orestes 
at the court of his uncle Strophius cf. Intr. p. xv. 

650. mit neuem 2tbtn,a. great improvement on „mit neuer 
^orl^eit ", which is the reading of the earlier versions. 

651. SMir, wanting in the earlier versions and here intro- 
diiced probably for emphasis. 

652. meiner 9lot; originally betgeffen was followed by 
the genit., a usage which was still quite common in the 
18th Century, but gradually the acc. supplanted the genit., 
which is now used only in poetry and in elevated diction. 

654. Cf. Eurip. Iph, Taur,y 1. 674, where Pylades says: 

aicrxpby ^avovro^ crov ßXeitetv t^juds <f)<ioU 
' 'Twere base tJmt I live on, when thou art dead.* 
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655. The thought of this line is brought out more clearly 
in the earlier versions: ,M\t beiner Siebe gu mir begann bein 
eienb!" 

656. bitö Üngfiüf^e, here in the sense of baS ^ngftigenbe, ba^ 
Sd^redElid^e, baö ©ntfe^lid^e. 

662-3. ^er9J5#e/thefirst'. Cf. here the line in Gotter's 
Jrama Orest und Elektra, II, 1, where Orestes exclaims: 

,Mm Unglücfgftern toetgiftet aud^ bein Seben." 

Friedrich Wilhelm Gotter was a friend of Goethe, and his 
drama Orest und Elektra j produced in Weimar in 1772, 
was well known to the poet. Traces of its influence are 
perceptible in our drama. Cf. Intr. pp. xxxviii-xxxix. 

665-6. A familiär quotation. 

666 ff. @ro§e Xaitn ? Words uttered in a spirit of melan- 
choly and suggesting the thought that the great deeds they 
dreamed of in their youth will never be realized. The 
depressed mood of Orestes makes him see the varied picture» 
of his boyhood days as through a veil, and the elegiac tone 
of his words enhances the pathos of this famous passage. 
Possibly the poet has here in mind his own friendship with 
Karl August during his first years of residence in Weimar. 
There is a Suggestion of Rousseau 's sentimentalism and his 
devotion to nature in this passage. 

670. ©ruft unb ^au^i; both words probably refer to 
physical strength. Some, however, take Stuft in the sense 
of courage, Cf. note to 33ruft unb Wlaxt, 1. 328. — brm 
^o^en ^^n^erm; in the prose versions we find the plural 
„unfern Sl^n^errn", which shows that Orestes refers here 
to his ancestors in general. The Substitution of the sing, 
in the coUective sense of 'ancestry' for the plur. is more 
poetic. 

671. \o, refers to the thought of the preceding line, viz. 
like our ancestors. Although Orestes says that in their 
5routh they took as their modeis the strength and prowess 
pf their ancestors, his description applies b^tt^r to such 
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heroes as Hercules, Theseus, or Perseus than to the descend- 
ants of Tantalus. 

673. Unb bann, sc. tocnn of 1. 668 with the verbs fa^m 
ö. 674), \pkiUn (1. 675) and lag (1. 676). 

678-9. Just as the stars seemed to appear to them in ever 
growing jiumbers as they were gazing upon the vaults of 
heaven, so future deeds of heroism rose innumerable before 
their Imagination. 

681-9. To encourage Orestes, whose words imply that 
they had only dreamed of great deeds but had accomplished 
none, Pylades explains that the glorious deeds of past heroes 
as they have been transmitted to posterity owe much of 
their beauty and inspiriting quality to the idealizing process 
of a long series of minstrels. In reality, however, the deeds 
of their ancestors were as la!)oriovii and fragmentary as 
their own. Cf . here Schiller's poems Die Ideale , and Erwartung 
und Erfüllung. 

681. bringt for the now usual brängt, occurs frequently 
in the 18th Century. Cf. Faust, Pt. 1, 1. 495. 

689. Biblical language. Cf. /. CorirUhians XIII, 9; Ps. 
XC, 10. For the influence of the Bible upon the thought 
and language of Goethe cf. Goethe- Jahrbuch VIII, 187 ff. 
— eitel, used here in the now obsolete sense of nid^g alg or 
lauter, 'mere'. It occurs frequently in this sense in 
Luther. — Notice that this line has but three feet. 

694 ff. i^rem Schotten, viz. the idealized forms of our 
ancestors created by poetic fancy, which like the gods 
(götterglcid^) seem to dwell far beyond us upon the highest 
mountain peaks. 

697-700. Meaning: I do not esteem a man whose deeds are 
done not for their own sake but for glory and the approbation 
of the World. You, Orestes, have acted from higher motives, 
and therefore should thank the gods that, while still so 
young (fo frül^)/ you have been able to accomplish so much 
(fo öiel). Pylades refers to the fact that Orestes avenged 
his father in pursuance, as he believed, of the wishes of the 
gods. The thought of 11. 699-700 is more clearly expressed 
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in the prose Version: ,^Ilcin bu barfft ben ©öttcm rcid^lid^ banicn 
für bal, h)a3 fic burcl5> bid^, ben S^'^Ö^^'^Ö' W^n getan/' 

706. le^te, here in the sense of l^öd^fte. 

707. Sf^Iac^ter, 'butcher', expresses here Orestes' dis- 
gust at the dced. 

708. boc^ bere^rteti, 'whom, after all, I revered', a 
finö touch not found in the earlier versions. The prose 
Version reads : „TOd^ l^aben jic jum ©d^löd^tet auSerforen, jum 9Jiörbet 
meiner 9Jlutter, ^um unerl^örten S'läd^er unerl^örter Sd^nbtat." 
The words were inserted to suggest the filial piety of Orestes, 
which he had to suppress to carry out what he believed to 
be the wishes of the gods. 

710. ^urd^ i^ren SSStnf u. f. to. This expression is lacking 
in the earlier versions and was introduced to suggest 
the motives which induced Orestes to murder his mother 
'whom he after all revered'. The word SBinf, ' hint', 'inti- 
mation', has given rise to much discussion. Fraedrich in 
Zeitschrift für den deutschen Unterricht, Vol. XI, pp. 598-601, 
refers the word to the recent oracle of Apollo (11. 563 ff.) which 
promised to give to Orestes permanent release from the 
Furies in Tauris. The dejected and pessimistic Orestes finds 
now in his impending death the real meaning of the oracle. 
But it is highly improbable that Orestes should refer to the 
utterance of the oracle (stated in 11. 2113 ff.), the meaning 
of which seems to him now quite clear (cf. 11. 563-570), as 
2Bin!. Moreover, the context clearly indicates that he is 
here thinking not of his impending death, but of the murder 
of Clytaemnestra and all the terrible sufferings which it 
entailed. Therefore some critics (e.g. Kern, Althaus, and 
others) interpret 2Binf as referring to the command of Apollo 
to Orestes to murder his mother. According to the Greek 
tragedians such an express command was given by Apollo 
(cf. Intr. p. xv), but Orestes, after executing it, nevertheless 
became a prey to the Furies. So we find in the drama of 
iEschylus a glaring contradiction between the command of 
the god and the sufferings of Orestes, for, whether Orestes 
obeyed or disobeyed the command, punishment was sure tp 
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foUow. Cf. Intr. p. xxii. Such a command of Apollo, which 
must inevitably involve Orestes in sin and suffering, would 
have been incompatible with the fundamental religious views 
of Goethe's drama that the gods were wise, beneficent, 
and just (cf. 11. 522 ff. and note). Besides, nowhere in the 
drama is there any mention of such an express command of 
the Oracle. We must therefore interpret SßinI as referring 
to Orestes' gloomy belief that the gods expected him to 
avenge his father by killing his mother. Orestes, notwith- 
standing his natural feelings of piety for his mother, murdered 
her because, according to the religious views of his time, 
he believed that it was his sacred duty to do so. That no 
express command of Apollo is here implied is seen in Orestes* 
füll Konfession of his crime to Iphigenia in U. 1015 ff., where 
not a Word is said about a command of the oracle. — lu 
@mnb' gerichtet, because by doing that which he believed to 
be his sacred duty he became a prey to the Furies. — Cf. 
here the words of Admetus to Hercules in Wieland's Alceste 
III, 4: 

„Sa^, grcunbl ©ic (bic ©öttcr) l^aBcn mid^ 
SJctVDorfenl l^drtcn nid^t mein glcJ^nl" 

See Intr. p. civ. 

711. (Bit . . . gerid^tet; cS auf cttüaS dd^tcn, is uncommon in 
modern German; we should now say auf cthjag abfeilen, 'to 
aim at something \ often in the bad sense * to have a design 
against something', as here. Transl. 'They (the gods) are 
bent upon the ruin of the house of Tantalus \ 

713 ff. A much quoted passage. The sentiments here 
are modern and not Greek, and well express the Ideals of 
humanity of Goethe and many of his contemporaries. 

717. 68 ttbt, now unusual for c§ i)crcrbt fid^. The earlier 
versions have: «Segen ift erbUd^, nid^t ?JltJd^". 

720. ber tml berberBt; toerberben was formerly both strong 
and weak; the strong form was used intransitively, the 
weak transitively, as here. Since the 18th Century the 
weak form occurs rarely, the strong form being used both 
transitively and intransitively, but in the present instance 
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we should now usually say bcr nn^ tn§ SSerberben ftürji 
Orestes refers to the fact that they have been captured and 
brought to the temple to be sacrificed at the altar of the 



721 ff. Cf . here the address of Hercules to Admetus in 
Wieland's Alceste III, 4. Hercules like Pylades tries to raise 
the courage of his despondent friend with the foUowin^^ 
words: 

'2)a3 h)irb er Italien I 

3^uf bcincn Mut gurüdfl 

2)ic ©öttcr malten! 

^x 33eifaa ift ber STugenb 6oIb; 

6te ftnb ben gtommen ^olb 

Unb iüerben bcin ©efd^id 

S3alb umgeftallen." 

713-17. A very populär quotation. 

721. erioorte, used here in the sense of ioartc or toartc 

722 ff. ^ringft hu bie Sc^foefter lu f. h). Note the ambiguous 
words of the oracle. Since Orestes and Pylades could not 
know of the existence of Iphigenia in Tauris, but believed 
that she was sacrificed in Aulis, they naturally interpreted 
the Word ©d^tüefter to refer to the sister of Apollo, viz. to the 
image of Diana which was to be captured and brought to 
Delphi. In the Iphigenia of Euripides the image of the 
goddess, ayaXjua Oea5, isclearly referred to in the oracle of 
Apollo. Cf . note to 11. 610 ff. 

723. ^el^^i, Greek Ae\<poi, a small town of Phocis at 
the foot of Mount Pamassus and six miles from the Corinthian 
Gulf. It was world-renowned as the seat of the oracle of 
Pythian Apollo. In all the earlier versions Goethe wrote 
2)eI^l^oS, a form used also by Gotter and Count Friedrich von 
Stolberg. According to Euripides the statue ,was to be 
brought to Athens. It has been suggested that this deviation 
from Euripides may be due to Goethe's Intention to write 
another Iphigenia drama the scene of action of which 
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was to take place in Delphi, where Iphigenia and Orestes 
were to arrive after leaving Tauris. Cf . note to 1. 49, also 
Kuno Fischer, Goethes Iphigenie, pp. 14-15. 

724. tioi ebel benft^ viz. the civilized Greeks as contrasted 
with the barbarous Scythians. 

729. gem^'gen; gcrul^ig is now obsolete, but in older 
German and in the 18th Century it was frequently used for 
tul^ig. 

738. feltfom, 'by stränge accident '. 

739. geifoungen, viz. by the gods. The very fact that 
they have been captured and brought to the very shrine of the 
sacred Image, seems to the optimistic Pylades a sure sign 
that the gods intend to help them in their dangerous iinder- 
taking. 

740. «it, here-Sflatfd^lu^. 
742-3. A familiär quotation. 

744-5. For the atonement of serious crimes the gods fre- 
quently required the execution of some very difficult and 
dangerous tasks for the benefit of humanily. Such, for 
instance, were the labors of Hercules, Perseus, and others. 
In the same way Pylades interprets the mission of Orestes in 
Tauris. Cf. Schiller's Kampf mit dem Drachen^ U. 74 ff., and 
See Intr. pp. xviii-xix. 

746. enbeti, here for tooßcnbcn. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

750. öott meiner {c^foeren (Stirn, a great improvement upon 
the earlier versions, which have „toon meiner 6ecle", The 
change was probably made with reference to ben 6d^toinbel 
of the foUowing line. 

751 ff. Cf . note to 1. 582. 

757. gurten, has here three syllables. 

762. UlQffen, for the Latin form of the Greek Odysseus, 
cf. note to 1. 40. The character of Pylades as conceived 
by Goethe actually resembles that of Odysseus in shrewdness 
and in fertility of resources when danger is imminent. We 
find a similar conception of his character in Euripides. Cf 
Orestes, 11. 1403 ff. 

763-7. A much-quoted passage. 
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764 f. ^em • ♦ ♦ na^atbtiiti, ' whom he emulates in his 
laborious ascent to Olympus*. Pylades seems to have here 
Hercules in mind, who after his death was admitted to 
Olympus. Cf. here the words of Hercules in Wieland's 
Alce8telU,S: 

n^td) nie erl^örte, burd^ ben ©rbenföl^ett 
SSerfaotc %atm M, o SSatcr «[eu«, 
3)etn 6o^n bcn SBeß [xd) jum Dli^m^u« öffnen.* 

766. A similar sentiment is expressed by Odjrsseus in the 
Philodetes of Sophocles, 11. 108 ff.: 

NE. ovK alüxpov rfyei difra rd ipevdTJ Xeyeiv; 
O^. OVK, el TO croo^Tjvai ye to ipevSo^ (pepei. 

' Ne. Thou thinkest it no shame, then, to speak Calsehoods? 
Od. No, if the falsehood brings deliverance.* 

Jebb's Transl. 

768. In his straightförwardness and love of truth Orestes 
resembles his sister Iphigenia. Cf . Tl. 1405 ff. and Intr. pp. 
Ixxxvii and c- 

772-3. a. 11. 122 ff. 

774. @!n reinel §erj, not found in the earlier versions, and 
inserted to emphasize the reputation of Iphigenia among 
the Taurians. 

777. UmajOüen, a mythical race of warlike women who 
are supposed to have dwelt on the coast of the Black Sea in 
the region of the river Thermodon in Asia Minor, and hence 
opposite to the kingdom of Thoas. They played a prominent 
role in the Trojan war when, under their queen Penthesilea, 
they came to the assistance of the Trojans. 

779. lichtes ^ei^, * bright (gentle) sway', viz. her humane 
activity among the Taurians. 

781. Breite 92oc^t=bie fxd) üBeraHl^tn berbtettenbc 9'laci^, hence 
' far-extending night *. The darkness of the curse enveloping 
Orestes extends so far that it has cast its deep shadows 
even upon the gentle sway of the priestess, for she has 
been ordered in their case to resume the long-discontinued 
human sacrifices. 
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782. fromme 93Iutgier, because it Springs from the belief 
that human sacrifices are demanded by the goddess. 
791-3. A much-quoted passage. 
793. iiiie=ebenfototc. 

SCENE 2. 

After 800. (Sie nimmt i^m bie Sttüen ab. Pylades is 
unfettered by the priestess because he is to be sacrificed to 
Diana, and it was regarded as a good omen if the victims 
were led to the altar without apparent constraint. Cf. 11. 
926V-930. So also in the drama of Euripides Iphigenia 
commands the attendants of Orestes and Pylades, 11. 469-470: 

' Unbind the strangers' hands, 
That, being hallowed, they be chained no more.' 

Cf. also Maria Stuart, 11. 2132-3. 

802. loenben oB, subjunctive of wish. — tu^, refers to 
both captives. She stilLhopes in some way to be able to 
save the strangers. 

803-4. A familiär Quotation. Cf. a similar sentiment in 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles (11. 234-235). When Neoptole- 
mus addresses Philoctetes in Greek, the latter exclaims: 
Go {piXrarov (poovTfjua. ^ev rd Kai Xaßeiv 
7Cp6(T<J)^eyjüLa roiovcrö^ dydpoi ev xpovo) juaKp^. 

* O well-loved soundl Ah that I should indeed be greeted 
by such a man, after so long a timel' 

Jebb's Transl. 

The whole Situation here has also some resemblance to the 
scene in Odyssey VI, 11. 149 ff., where Odysseus Stands in rapt 
admiration before Nausicaa and implores her help. The 
language of Pylades here has a Homeric coloring. 

810. bein, the old fonn of the genit., now used only in 
poetry. 

814. göttergleid^e, cf. note to 1. 45. 

824 ff. The fictitious story told here by Pylades has a 
distinct purpose. From the point of view of Pylades, who 
has consciously chosen Odysseus as his model of cautious, 
circumspect conduct, it seems wisest to conceal their birth 
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and countiy until he becomes better acquainted with the 
real character of the priestess. His chief aun now is to 
arouse her sympathy, and fearing that she might shrink 
from a man who murdered his mother, he mvents a story 
which has but a general resemblance to the real facts. He 
thu3 prepares the way for the next scene, in which Orestes him- 
self reveals to the priestess his identity and his past life. — 
ttufi Äreta flnb toir; in ^ving Crete as their birthplace Pylades 
follows the example of Odysseus, who, in the fictitious stories 
he teils of himself , claims Crete three time as his birthplace. 
Cf. Odyssey XIII, 11. 256 ff., XIV, U. 199 ff., and XIX, U. 172 ff. 
Moreover, since Crete was far distant, had a mixed population, 
and was divided into a number of independent principalities 
(cf. Mneid III, 1. 106), he avoids being discovered in his de- 
ception. — 'bti Ubraftl; in the 18th Century the inflected forms 
of the genit. of proper names after a definite article were still 
quite common. Cf. 3)ie Seiben bc3 jungen 2Bertl^er0, In 
Schlegers drama Geschwister auf Taurieriy I, 4, Orestes also 
relates a fictitious story to Iphigenia about his past life and 
fortunes. 

831. beS lOairrl Äraft=ber häfttgc or mdd^tige SSatet, a con- 
scious Imitation of the Homeric i'j, ßirf, or a^evoZ with the 
genit. of the proper name. Cf. Iliad II, 1. 658, L 666, and 
V, 1. 781. 

832. imMt, older form for %\xxM, still occurring in 
poetry. 

839. ber 2)el^5ifel^e, cf. note to 1. 723. 

840-41. Note his guarded and incomplete Statement of 
the Oracle of Apollo. Cf. 11. 722 ff. and 2113 ff. His purpose 
here is to intimate to the priestess that she would act against 
the will of the gods if she killed them. Wishing to arouse 
sympathy and confidence, Pylades naturally refrains from 
mentioning to the unknown priestess that Apollo commanded 
them to bring Hhe sister' back to Greece. 

844. ffiel 3troja? The casual reference of Pylades to Troy 
i 1 11. 831-2 is the occasion of this question. The words 
teurer ^JJlann addressed to a stranger indicate her eager 
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interest in the war in which her father played a leading 
part. 

845. @l liegt, 'it lies', viz. in niins. The brevity of this 
answer is due to the fact that he wishes to retum at once 
to the subject of their rescue, which is now uppennost in his 
mind. 

846 f. a. note to U. 840-41. 

849 ff. fc^one feiner u. f. to.; in older Geraian and in 
classic poetry fc^oncn is as a nile followed by the genit. In 
modern prose it is followed by the acc. — Pylades, fearing 
that the straightforward Orestes (cf. 1. 768) might reveal 
to her his whole past, tries to impress upon her the danger of 
questioning him too much. 

C56. (So groft, cf. note to 1. 118. 

857. She wishes a füll answer to her question in 1. 844. 
In the earlier versions we read: //SSergi^ t^, h\& bu meiner 
^teugicr genug getan." 

S5S ff. Note that Iphigenia herseif related to Thoas the 
story of the house of Tantalus up to her experience in Aulis. 
Now Pylades in a very natural way resumes the story of the 
fortunes of her family at the point where she left off. 

858. ^ie i^o^e ^taht, cf. Homeric alnv TtroXte^pov, See 
also Nestor*s account of the Trojan war in Odyssey III, 11. 109- 
200. 

861. ttnfrer 93eften, cf. Homeric dpicrTtje^, 

862. 93ar]iaren: the Greeks called all non-Greek peoples 
' barbarians' {ßdpßapoi)^ viz. foreigners. The Greek tragic 
poets applied the term also to the Trojans, as Goethe does 
here. 

863. flc^iH; Achilles is naturally mentioned first, for he 
was the foremost hero in the Trojan war, far-famed for his 
strength and beauty. According to one tradition he was 
killed in an assault upon the gates of Troy by an arrow of 
Paris directed by Apollo. For his relation to Iphigenia cf. 
Intr. p. xxviii. — ^mit fetnem fc^Bnen ^reunbe, viz. Patroclus, 
whose beautiful eyes are mentioned in the lliad XXIII, 1. 66. 
He was slain in battle by Hector. Cf . lliad XVI. 
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864. @5iterBiIber = ©öttergcftaltcn and refers to their supreme 
beauty. Cf. ööttcrglcid^cn of 1. 45 and note. 

865. ^alomebel, son of Nauplius of Euboea, a man 
reputed for wisdom and bravery. Odysseus, whose hostility 
he had incurred, accnsed him of treason and incited the 
Greeks to stone him to death. Cf. Euripides, Iphigenia in 
Avlis, 1. 198, and Orestes, l. 433.— fl|ii| XtlamimS, 'Ajax, son 
of Telamon', in imitation of the Greek Ala? 6 TeXa/idovoi, 
Next to Achilles he was the strongest hero among the Greeks 
who fought before Troy. When the arms of the dead 
Achilles, which were to be given to the bravest warrior, were 
adjudged to Odysseus, Ajax was so mortified that he became 
insane and put an end to his life. The drama of Sophocles, 
Ajax, treats of his insanity and death. 

866. be« i^oierlonbed Xa^, ' the light or sun of their father- 
land \ viz. they never retumed home again. The phrase is 
an imitation of the Homeric vocrrifiov rjptap. 

867-69. Lines spoken by Iphigenia apart. 

869. lieBr« ^erj, 'my heart', a literal translation of the 
Homeric <J>iXov Kijp or <pi\oy Tfrop. Cf. 1. 923. 

870-71. Cf. Odyssey V, 11. 306 f., and ^neid 1, 1. 94, 

872. toöfte Sc^rrifett^ viz. dangers at sea, such as befell 
Menelaus, Odysseus, and the Locrian Ajax on their retum 
from Troy. — ein troitrig ^be^ refers to the murder of Aga- 
memnon. 

874. C^in feinblic^ oufgeBroc^ter ®9Ü, 'a god in hostile 
anger'. The poet may have here in mind the anger of 
Pallas Athena with the Locrian Ajax, who on the night of the 
sack of Troy tore away the priestess Cassandra from the 
altar of the goddess and then overtumed her statue. As 
punishment for this offenöe his ship was wrecked at Cape 
Caphareus. 

880 ff. Pylades purposely relates Agamemnon's death in a 
manner which cannot lay him open to the suspicion that 
he is at all interested in the house of Atreus. 

884 f. Bef Sn^ift bergcBenl u. f. to., viz. fämjpft bergeben? gegen 
ben ©inbtudt be§ unettüartetcn/ ungcl^cutcn Sßortö. 
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886. f^rrunbed, here in the sense ®aftfreunbe§ (Greek 
^evoS), as the prose Version shows. 

887. na^Uxli^=al^maä)hax\n. 

888 f. Cf. the Antigone of Sophocles, 1. 277. 

892. ©om ^ah, to be taken with fticg in the next line. 
In the earlier versions we find au3 bcm S3abe ftcigcnb. — 
erquicfi unb rw^ig are postpositive adjectives modifying bcr 
Äönig. According to the Odyssey XI, 11. 409 ff., -^gisthus and 
ClytsBmnestra killed him after a feast. 

894 f. ein faltenreid^ . . . ®tintbt, * a garment with many 
folds, which artfuUy entangled itself '. This description of 
Agamemnon^s murder was doubtless influenced by -^schylus. 
Cf. his Agamemnon, 11. 1382-3 (Dindorf's Text): 

aiteipov djuKpißXrfcrrpov y oDO-itep ix^voov 
nepKTTixKoOy nXovTov ei/iaroi KaKov, 

*I threw around him a net, fastened at the ends, like one 
used for inclosing fishes, — a robe of fatal costliness.' 
Cf. also Choephoroß, 11. 493-4: 

OP.i neSat? dxotXK€VTOL<^ oO' ype^TjZ, Ttdcrep, 
HA.: alcrxpoD's re ßaifXevroiO'tv ev KaXvjujuaaiv. 

Orestes: When you were caught, my father, in shackles not 

forged in brass. 
Electra: Yea, in a coverlet devised for your dishonor. 

Paley's Translation. 

Cf. also the Electra of Euripides, 11. 154 ff. 

898 f. fd^Ittg Äßift^ i^tt» Goethe here deviates from the 
accoimt of ^Eschylus according to which Clytaemnestra 
herseif slew her husband. Cf. Intr. p. xxii. 

899-900. tirr^ftSt . . . tinxft* This sentence is laoking in 
the earlier versions. It is most natural to refer bcrl^ünt to 
11. 894-6. Agamemnon did not die a hero's death in the 
open battlefield, but tocrl^üttt, viz. enveloped in the many 
folds of the garment which prevented him from seeing his 
enemy and defending himself. Sprenger (Zeitschrift für den 
deiäschen Unterricht, IV, 373 f.), however, suggests that 
Goethe h»4 b^r« ta i»m4 the custom of ancient lieroea tq 
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Cover their faces before receiving the death-stroke, as it is 
represented by Shakspeare in Julius Ccesar, Act V, Scene 3, 
where Cassius directs his slave Pindams as foUows: 

* here take thou the hilts; 
And when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now, 
Guide thou the sword.' 

But the whole context of the passage, especially the Situation 
in 11. 894-6, does not favor this interpretation. — @ittg )tt bell 
Xottn, cf. the Greek €ii ^Aiöao d6juov<i fiaiveiv, 

903. eine BSfe ßuft, 'an illicit passion'. 

904 ff. Goethe here follows the Greek tragic poets who, 
wishing to extenuate Cljrtaemnestra's guilt, represented her 
deed as prompted by her desire to avenge herseif upon 
Agamemnon because he allowed her favorite dau^liter 
Iphigenia tö be sacrificed in Aulis. Cf. the Agamemnon A 
iEschylus, 11. 217-238, the Electra of Sophocles, 11. 52/ iX, 
and the Electra of Euripides, 1. 29. Also the French and 
German dramas ascribe to Clytaemnestra the same motive 
for her crime. Cf. La Grange-Chancel, III, 6; Cr^billon, 
I, 4; and Gotter, II, 5. For Iphigenia's attitude toward 
her father cf. note to 1. 424. 

918, note. fic^ tirr^üSetüi; as it is not becoming for the 
priestess to betray her agitated feelings, she draws her veil 
over her head and departs in order to recov^r her self-posses- 
sion. So also Timanthes (about 400 b.c.) in his celebrated 
picture of Iphigenia's sacrifice in Aulis represented Aga- 
memnon as Standing aside, with covered face, so as not to be 
obliged to look upon the sacrifice of his daughter. The 
ancient artist used this device to avoid representing the 
mental agony of ahero who was to lead the Greek hosts 
against Troy. Cf. Lessing's fine discussion of this picture 
in Laokoon, Chap. II. See also Odyssey VIII, 11. 83 ff. 

919 ff. Cf. here Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 660 ff. 

rz'? ecrriv ff vedyiS; Goi'EXXr/viKGoi 
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KaXxocyT ^Axi^^^ooi r oroßa, Kai rov a^Xtov 
*Ayaß€ßyov coS (aKveipey rjpaora re ße 
yvvaiKa ncnddi r. 

*Who is the maiden? With how Greek a heart 
She asked us of the toils in Hium, 
The host's home-coming, Kalchas the wise seer 
Of birds, Achilles* name. How pitied she 
Agamemnon's wretched fate, and questioned me - 
Touching his wife, his children!' 

923. ^er^rr brrtattft; in the versions of 1779 and 1780 
„^xd) Sflatoetci" is added. He thinks that she may have 
been captnred by pirates or taken prisoner in war. — Ütbti 
^tx^ cf. note to 1. 869. 

Act III, ScBNE 1. 

We must assume that, while Iphigenia withdrew to recover 
her self-possession, Pylades went to his friend to inform 
him of his interview with the. priestess and of her deep 
interest in the fate of Agamemnon. It is not clear why 
Orestes appears here without Pylades; in the drama of 
Euripides they appear before the priestess together. Possibly 
Pylades sent out his friend to meet Iphigenia alone in the 
hope that Orestes, as the more unfortunate one, may the 
more eflfectively work upon her S3anpathies. However 
this may be, the poet deemed it necessary that Orestes and 
Iphigenia meet alone, so that the recognition scene may 
develop fully and naturally without the help or interference 
of the woridly Pylades. 

926 ff. Pylades informed Iphigenia of the misfortunes and 
sufferings of his friend, and asked her to treat him with 
fori^earance (cf. 11. 848-855). She accordingly addresses 
him with much more sjnnpathy than she did Pylades. — 
beine Oonbe, cf. note to 1. 800. 

927. fc^merjUc^ent, viz. more painful than captivity, 
namely death. 

928 ff. ^ie Srei^eii . . . ift toie ber U^it lichte iit^enSUid 
u* f . IfP« It fef ft common experience that ßick people wheo 
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on the point of death often show a remarkable lucidity of 
spirit, which like the last flickering of light may be regarded 
as 'death's herald'. Cf. Romeo and Juliet V, 3, 11. 88-90: 

* How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death.' 

932. iljr, viz. Orestes and Pylades. 
934-6. nirmonb . « « barf . * . euer $fm|it . « « Berü^rrtu Cf . note 
to 1. 606. 
939. f^Igrrht, for S'lacl^olgcrtn. Cf. note to 1. 161. 

941. berle^te, Hhelowest'. 

942. 1BattT%bittt, formed after the Greek ^€oi TtarpSoi, 
'the household gods' whieh were placed on the hearth as 
sjnnbols of domestic peace. This hearth was the altar before 
which all members of the family, including the slaves, assem- 
bled for worship or for any act reqniring religious consecra- 
tion. — f^rifte/ 'barely touched in passing', hence who was 
but distantly connected with the family. 

^ 946. bott Altern ^tv, viz. im SSatetl^aufe. 

948. 9kH neuer, fc^Bner ^offmmg; Iphigenia thinks that 
the two Greek strangers who came to Tauris at the express 
command of Apollo may give hei: the long-prayed-for oppor- 
tunity of retuming to Greece. 

951. gleich ehter ^immlifc^en; these words indicate the im- 
pression which the manner and personality of Iphigenia have 
made upon Orestes. Cf. 11. 814 and 1127, and Intr. p. Ixxxvii. 

952. $tt \oUfi m\^ fetmeti; note the significant ambiguity 
of this expression by which the poet hints at the coming 
recognition. Cf. also 932 ff. and 941 flf. Iphigenia, feeling 
instinctively drawn to Orestes, is less reserved toward him 
than she was toward Pylades. When the latter in 11. 813 f. 
asked about her descent, she gave him an evasive answer. — 
ge^Or an archaic form for je^/ now used only in poetry. 

956. fhtmm empfing, in contrast to the loud joy and 
triumph with which the other retuming heroes may have 
been greeted. Cf . 11. 872-4. 

9Ö8-964. Tl^eso liuee are wanting \a the earljer yers}on§ 
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and show unmistakably the influence of classic art upon the 
poet. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixi ff. 

960 ff. The conception here of Olympus as the abode of 
heroes is not antique, for only a few heroes like Hercules, 
Theseus, Castor and Pollux were after death admitted to 
Olympus. 

964. For Iphigenia's veneration for her father cf. note to 
11. 401 ff. 

966. ^xantn, an old weak genit. sing. Cf. note to 1. 24. 

967. 9Be^ btr u. f. h). It is to be noted that, whereas 
Iphigenia tried to conceal her agitation in the presence of 
Pylades (cf. note to 1. 918), she gives füll expression to her 
pain before Orestes. Cf. note to 1. 952. 

968 ff. XantüU ßnfel, viz. Atreus and Thyestes. The 
simile drawn here is between the dissemination of destructive 
weeds through the scattering of their seeds and the constant 
propagation of crime in the race of Tantaliis through the 
spirit of hate engendered in the family by Atreus and Thyestes. 
In the prose Version of 1781 this thought is expressed as 
follows: ,,So f^ahm "Xantali @nfcl bcn glud^, flleic^ einem un- 
toertügbaten Unfraut mit tooflet §anb gefät, unb jebem ii^ret Äinber 
Unebet einen 9W5rber jur ehngen SBed^felhmt erzeugt." For the 
crimes of Atreus and Thyestes and their children cf. Intr. pp. 
xiii-xiv. Cf. also Schiller's Piccolomini, 11. 2452-3. 

970. tofifte ^St^iter; h)üft is used here in the South Gennan 
sense of toibemätttQ, l^ä^lid^/ garfttg. 

972 f. ^m IHnbelfinbmt lu f. to., ominous words applying 
not only to Orestes but also to Iphigenia herseif, who will 
soon discover in the stranger she has been commanded to 
sacrifice her own brother. 

977 f. XqS ^olbe IKnb; these words were added in the 
final Version and refer to Iphigenia's last Impression of 
Orestes when she was brought by her mother to Aulis. 
Orestes was then a child in arms. Cf. Eurip. Iph. Taur,, 
1. 834.— Beftinmit be« ©oirr« atSc^rr bcreinft ju fein, These words 
are not to be interpreted as indicating that Iphigenia ap- 
proveg or jiwtiö^ tbe practice of rev^nge. ßuch m inter^ 
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pretation would be inconsistent with her religious and moral 
convictions. She refers here merely to the prevailing views 
of her conntrymen aqcording to which the son had to 
avenge the murder of his father. Cf. note to 1. 710. She 
probably thinks here only of the murder of ^gisthus by 
Orestes, for m 1. 998 she implies that she expected Cly- 
tiemnestra to commit suicide. Cf . note to 11. 1000 ff. 

978 f. tele ift Oxtft u. f. h). She feara that ^gisthus, to 
escape the revenge of Orestes, may have slam him. The 
prose Version of 1781 reads: ,^ic ift beS großen 6tammcS Ic^e 
^^flanjc, ben ÜJflotbgeftnnten ein auffeimenbct geföi^tlicl^ ffiäci^, toic 
ift Dreft bem ©d^reden^tag' entgangen?" 

980. beS tlHenutig 9)e^en; Avemus, now called Logo 
(TAvemo, is a small lake in Campania in Lower Italy, a few 
miles West of Naples, whose poisonous exhalations made the 
Romans believe that it was the entrance to the infernal 
regions. Hence Avemus was used by the Romans to desig- 
nate the lower world. Cf . Mneid VI, 11. 237. ff — ^iti^txi, either 
in its general meaning of 'snares' of death, or possibly a 
reference to the manner of Agamemnon's death as described 
by Pylades in 11. 894 ff. For Goethe's preference for Latin 
m5rthological names cf. note to 1. 40. 

982 ff. For Iphlgenia's prayer cf. note to 11. 51 ff. 

985. gafifreunbUf^, adverb modifying betbunben, ' by ties 
of hospitality *. Cf. nad^batlid^ of 1. 887. 

989-90. Cf. Eurip. IpK Taur., 1. 1121 : 

TO Ö€ juer evrvxiccv KaKova^ai ^varoU ßapvi aioov. 

'But whom ruin, in happiness ambushed, surpriseth, 
Ah, their stroke smiteth keenl' 

992 ff. Another case of stichomythy. Cf. note to U. 74- 
77. 

996. toeber . . • ior ber, for the more regulär toebet . ♦ . nod^. 
Cf. Faust Pt. 1, 1. 2607. Iphigenia means that Clytaemnestra 
is irreparably lost. It is useless for her to hope that her 
mother was saved, or to fear for her f ate, for, as an accomplice 
in the murder pf her busband, ehe was, accordjng \q th^ 
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prevailing view, doomed by the gods. These words arc 
uttered by Iphigenia not in a spirit of indifference — which 
would be contrary to her nature — but with a feeling of 
painful resignation. The thought of this line is expressed 
more clearly in the prose Version of 1781 : „^ic fei ben @öttetn 
überlaifcn. Hoffnung unb gutd^t l^ilft bem SBerbred^er nid^t." 

997. flttc^, here an adverbial conjunction, denoting that the 
truth of the preceding Statement is admitted, and connecting 
the present sentence with the preceding one. 'And indeed' 
(viz. it is true what you say that she is irreparably lost, for) 
'she departed from the land of hope' (viz. from the earth). 

998. 93ergog fie u. f. h). Cf. the death of Hippodamia 11. 
348 f. Also Jocasta in CEdipus Tyrannus, 11. 1237 ff., com- 
mits suicide upon discovering her crime. 

1000 ff. The vague words of the preceding line arouse in her 
the horrible suspicion that Orestes may have killed his 
mother. Thus far the thought never occurred to her. Cf. 
note to 11. 977 f. 

1001. taufenbf&Itig, probably an adverb as is seen from 
the prose Version of 1781: „SMe UngehJtfel^ctt fd^lägt mit tauf cnb« 
faltigem SBctbad^ mir an ba2 §au^t" However, some commen- 
tators take it as an adj. modifying Ungetoi^l^cit. Cf. here 
Schiller's Wallensteins Tod, 11. 1473-4. 

1005. !IangIoiS«bum)iffr 'soundless and dreary', viz. a realm 
where silence reigns and where therefore the crime of Orestes 
would not be reported. For a similar bold Compound cf. 
traurig^^untüiCligen of 1. 552. — ^o^Ienreic^ ber 9la^i, viz. Hades, 
w^hich was conceived as a vast cavemous realm in which 
ancient Mother Night dwelt. 

1007. bein Ijolbtr SRnttb; l^olb is used here in its older sense 
of gnäbig, J^ulbrcid^. Cf. note to 1. 951. 

1009 ff. Notice that Orestes takes up the account of the 
fortunes of his family where Pylades broke off, 1. 917. Thus 
from the accounts of Iphigenia, Pylades, and Orestes we get 
a complete Statement of the crimes of the race of Tantalua. 
Cf. note to 11. 858 ff. In the following story of Oresteg 
Goethe foll9W9 'm the main the Ekctm of Sophocleg, 
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1011. Sc^ioS^rr, archaic, here used in the sense of &iß>a^tc, 
though its original sense is that of 6ci^h)iegettoatet. Cf. Intr. 

p. XV. 

1015 ff. It is to be noted that Orestes says here nothing of 
a command of Apollo to slay his mother. Cf. note to 1. 710. 

1017 ff. Cf. here Hyginus, Fable CXIX. 

1020 f. 9So^I emlif Snget fie u. f. h). Clytsemnestra, fearing 
the revenge of Orestes, was naturally pleased with the news 
of his death. 

1023 ff. Cf. here the Electra of Sophocles, 11. 1232 ff., and 
the Electra of Euripides, 11. 1066-92. 

1024 f. Cf. 1. 708 and note. According to the following 
account the neglected, embittered, and jmssionate Electra 
was the real avenger of her father, while Orestes was but her 
tool. Thus the whole family is represented as involved in 
the crime with the exception of Iphigenia. 

1025. in fi(^ iuxüä^tbxttnni toor, 'had bumt low', 'had 
been stifled'. 

1028. Supply the article bcn before oftgctüafd^cn Sobcn; 
bc§ . . . 58lutcg depends upon 6^ur. — Goethe refers here to 
the superstition that the blood-stains of wantonly murdered 
persons can never be entirely obliterated. 

1029. Cf. the Electra of Euripides, 11. 318-319: 

aißa 8'eTt Ttarpoi Kard areyai 
fiiXav aearfnev 

'And yet my sire's blood 'neath the roofs, 
A dark clot festers!' 

1032 ff. Cf . the Electra of Sophocles, 11. 185 ff., where Electra 
says: 'Nay, the best part of my life hath passed away 
from me in hopelessness, and I have no strength left; I, 
who am pining away without children, — whom no loving 
Champion shields, — but, like some despised alien, I serve 
in the halls of my father, clad in this mean garb and Standing 
at a meagre board.' J^bb's Transl. Cf. also the Electra of 
Euripides, UtOO-Ölt 
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1035 fHefgeiOorbnen, a word coined by Goethe and mean- 
ing: ^ux Stiefmutter getoorbencn ÜJluttet.— brr @ff(^liiifter ioorteien; 
the genit. after h)artcn is now poetic, though in older Gennan 
toatten was regularly followed by the genit. — ^This line has six 
feet. 

1036-7. These lines were added in Italy. Goethe assumes 
here that Electra gave to Orestes the same dagger with 
which the previous crimes of the family had been committed. 
Fatal weapons, inherited from generation to generation, play 
frequently a role in ancient and modern dramas. Cf. the 
PhcenüiCB of Euripides and of Seneca, Cr^billon*s Electre 
and Voltaire's Oreste^ and the Schicksalstragödien of Zacha- 
rias Werner, Müllner, and Houwald. The ax with which 
Agamemnon and Clytsemnestra had been slain was to play ^ 
a prominent part in Goethe's proposed drama Iphigenie in. v 
Delphi, Cf. Appendix. ^ 

1037. A line of six feet. 

1038. This brief Statement of the murder of Clytaemnestra 
is very effective. Cf. 11. 967 and 982. As Orestes does not 
feel any pangs of conscience about the murder of iEgisthus, 
the latter is not even mentioned. 

1039. ^og, poetic for geben. 

1046. $er glömme gleic^, viz. like the pure and steady 
flame at the altar of Diana. 

1050. It is to be noted that Iphigenia does not utter here 
a Single word of condemnation against him. Her question 
here shows the deepest concem and sympathy for his fate. 
Cf. Intr. p. Ixxxviii. 

1052 ff. The conception here is that the spirit of the mur- 
dered . Clytaemnestra rose from her reeking blood. The 
incomplete verse in 1. 1053, indicating a long pause, well 
expresses the horror of Orestes as the picture rises before 
his Imagination. The historic presents in the following 
lines show how vividly the phantoms of his tortured con- 
science now live before him. 

1054. bcr 9lü^i ittolten Xii^ttm, viz. the Erinyes or Furies. 
Groethe, following the practice of the Greek poets, purposely 
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avoids mentioning their real names. Cf. note to 1. 564. 
They are called uralte 2^öci^cr bct S^lad^t (cf . the Greek NvktoS 
TtaXaial Ttaide^ in the Eumenidea of ^schylus, 1. 69) be- 
cause they existed long before the Olympian gods, having 
according to some traditions Sprung from Erebus (darkness) 
and Night. 

1055-6. Lines of four feet and of mixed metre. Line 
1055 consists of three iambics and one anapaest, and 1. 1056 
of one iambic and three anapaests: 

S_^ I >.^/ I V«^ j Vw/» s,^ 

This irregulär metre- serves to express the strong mental 
agitation of Orestes. — geioeil|t like the Latin sacery 'con- 
secrated' or 'devoted' to your persecution and destruction. 
Also in the Eumenides of -^chylus the ghost of Clytsemnestra 
iacites the Furies against Orestes. 

1060. Notice the anapsest in the fifth foot. 

1061. ^er Stoeifel utib bie IReue are here personified and 
conceived as companions of the Furies. 3**^^?^^ ^ ^^e 
doubt in the mind of Orestes whether he correctly understood 
what he thought to be the hint of the gods (cf. note to 1. 
710) and therefore whether the commission of the deed was 
necessary and just. Such doubt in the justice of the deed 
gives rise to 3lcuc. Cf. ^neid VI, 1. 274: Ltictus et idtrices 
. . . Curae — ^which are also conceived by Virgil as dwelling in 
Orcus. 

1062. tlc^tnm, one of the chief rivers in the lower world 
(cf. Odyssey X, 1. 513), is here used to designate the lower 
World in general, which, according to the conception of the 
ancients, is permeated with dense vapors. Cf. ^neid VI, 
U. 295 ff. 

1067. gottBff Stetig 'heaven-sown', for all life and the 
blessings of the earth are conceived as Coming from the gods. 

1068. ein olter ^luc^, not found in the earlier versions. 
The Furies belonged to the race of the older divinities (cf. 
note to 1. 1054), and hence in the great battle between the 
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Olympic gods and the Titans (cf. note to 1. 328) they sided 
with the latter. As punishment thcy were banished by the 
Olympians to Hades, and were allowed to emerge only when 
unnaturai crimes were to be avenged. Cf. note to 1. 564. 

1071-72. Cf. 11. 836-855. 

1079. ber ßift geioo^nt, for the now more usual an 2ift 
gcWöl^nt. Orestes is thinking of Pylades. Cf. 11. 762 ff. and 
the Prometheus of iEschylus, 11. 609 ff. 

1080-81. Although Orestes has still no idea of Iphigenia's 
identity, her strong expressions of sympathy for him and 
the house of Agamemnon (cf. note to 1. 1050 and 11. 1071-2 
and 1074-75) make it impossible for him to treat her as a 
stranger. He instinctively feels that a stronger bond exists 
between them. Besides, cunning is as foreign to him as it 
is to Iphigenia. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxvii-lxxxviii. 

1081. This line was purposely left unfinished. Orestes 
makes here a long pause before revealing his identity. The 
following confession of Orestes recalls Goethe's frequent 
confessions of his inner life and sufferings to Frau von Stein. 
Cf. here his letter to her of June 5, 1780, and note to 1. 139. 
See also Intr. pp. Ixxix ff. 

1083. Senft no«^ ber @ntBe fic^; the poet seems to have 
here in mind the picture of a drooping flower. — ©rubc, poetic 
for ®tabc. 

1087. This Impression was perhaps given to him by Iphi- 
genia's words in 11. 941 ff. 

1088. Wut, here in the sense of Slnfd^lag, ^an. Possibly 
Pylades informed Orestes of his plan to work upon the 
sympathy of Iphigenia and induce her to aid them in their 
flight. Cf. 11. 919 ff. and introductory note to the present 
scene. 

1089. bom %tU*, to-day gctö is a weak noun. Orestes 
refers here to the rock on which the temple is situated. 
Cf. introductory note to Act. I, Scene 1. He expects to die 
the usual death of strangers captured in Tauris, viz. to be 
sacrificed in the temple and then be hurled down from the 
rock into the sea. This mode of death was probably sug- 
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gested to Goethe by Eurip. Iph. Taur., 1. 626. When Orestes 

asks the priestess what kind of burial should be allotted to 

him, she answers: 

levp lepov evöov ;cafo'//a r evpooitov icerpai, 

'A sacred fire within (the temple) and a rocky chasm.' 

" Buchheim. 

Some critics (Lewes, Hennann, Stahr, and Paul Heyse) 
regard Iphigenia's conduct here as somewhat cold and un- 
natural. They find it surprising that instead of bursting 
forth into exultant joy upon discovering that her own 
brother Stands before her, she offers a long prayer to the 
gods. But a wild outburst of joy would not have been at 
all in keeping with Goethe's conception of her character. 
Though endowed with the keenest and deepest sensibilities, 
her character and her calling as a priestess have given a 
noble dignity and solemnity to all her actions and utterances. 
To a woman of her deep religious sense it is but natural to 
off er first her thanks to the gods whom she has served so 
long in childlike devotion, who have delivered her from 
death, and to whose benevolence she ascribes her present 
good fortune. That passionate outbursts are foreign to her 
nature, we see in her conduct toward Thoas when she is 
commanded by him to reintroduce the human sacrifices, and 
in the manner she receives the terrible news of her father's 
death (11. 880 ff.) and the joyful Information that Orestes and 
Electra still live (II. 982 ff.). In all these situations she is 
profoundly affected, but her words express everywhere the 
resignation and the dignity of the true priestess. Cf. note 
to 1. 918. 

1091. Bringe ^luc^ u. f. to., because from the point of view 
of the Greeks such a death would be a violation of the sacred 
rights of hospitality. 

1093. Stage Direction. CEr eitifentt {ic|. Some critics 
think that Orestes withdraws here to inform Pylades of his 
resolution to die, and of his wish that the priestess and 
Pylades should devise some means for their own escap>e 
(cf. 11. 1085 ff.). But it is hardly necessary to assume all 
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this, aä bis intense stiffering at this moment is a sufficlent 
cause for bis withdrawaL — We must assume a long pause 
after L 1093« in which Iphigenia tries to regain her com* 
posure. 

1094 ff. The earlier Versions of this famotis prayer are 
quite diflPerent. The final fohn is Vastly süperior in grandeur 
of eonception and in artistic execution, and furnishes a 
striking example of the influence which Italian life and art 
exerted upon the poet. Cf . Intr. pp. Ixi ff. The personifica* 
tion of @rfüßunö, though it hesits some tesetnblance to the 
Roman Fortuna and Abundantiaf is essentially a new mytho- 
logical creation of Goethe. 

1095. ^el grSgten löattti, viz. Zeus. Cf. Jupiter optimuB 
maximus, 

1107 f. toenn, here in the sense of toäl^tcnb. Transl. 
'whilst the starry and misty veil of every evening conceals' 
from US the view (of to-morrow) \ 

1108 ff. Cf. Tassoy 11. 1074-81; also Hermann und Dorothea, 
V, 11. 69-70. 

11 15 f. toie ben ^^atitn be8 . . ♦ ^xtwnhti, probably a 
reference to Iliad XXIII, 11. 99 ff., where in a dream Achilles 
sees the spirit of Patroclus, who, however, vanisbes when 
Achilles tries to embrace bim. 

1116. tittl, like the Latin inanis, fd^ttcnl^aft, tocfcnloS, re- 
ferring to the shades of the lower world. 

1117. bretfoci^, possibly a reminiscence of Odyssey XI, 
11. 204 ff., where Odysseus tries in vain three times to 
embrace the shade of bis motber in the lower worid. Cf. 
also ^Eneid VI, 11. 700 ff. 

1118 ff. Orestes bas seen the priestess lift up her bands 
in prayer, and believes that she bas accepted his advice to 
retum to Greece (cf. 11. 1085 ff.), and now prays to the gods 
to aid them in their flight. He retums to beg her not to 
include bim in her prayer, for he f eels that bis case is hopeless, 
that the Furies will never desist from their pursuit, and that 
therefore it would be a relief to bim to die in Tauris. Cf. 
11. 561 ff. 
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1118. A line of six feet. 
1121. Cf. 11. 657 ff. and 780 ff. 

1123. 9RU ni^ttn, 'by no means'. He utterly mlsunder- 
stands her words. 

1125. bebten ^ci^Ieier, her veil or her priestly garment as 
a Symbol of her purity and innocence. He means that even 
if the pure priestess took him under her special protection, 
she could not shield him from the Furies. 

1126. ^uBirgft, instead of the preterite subjunctive bu 
bätgcft, to denote the vividnesis and certainty with which 
Orestes conceives the Situation. — ^ber immer f&ü^tn, another 
euphemistic name for the Furies. Cf. note to I. 1054 and 
U. 1160, 1169, etc. 

1129. el|mett$ügen, an Imitation of the Greek x^^*^ojeovi 
'Epivv?, *the Erinyes with brazen feet' (cf. Electra of 
Sophocles, 1. 490). The feet of the Furies are called brazen 
because they are untiring in the pursuit of their victim, and 
fred^ because nothing can deter them. Cf . BratU von Messina, 
1. 2415, and note to 1. 564. 

1132. 3l|r gr&gK(i^el ®tla(^iet; these words, which suggest 
mockery and malice, describe the impression the Furies 
make upon the bewildered mind of Orestes. ^Eschylus 
represents them as moaning and barking like dogs eager for 
their prey. Cf. the Eümenides, 11. 116 ff. 

1136. ^^Im^tn^hapiet, cf. note to 1. 564; also the Choi- 
phoroß of ^schylus, 11. 1048 ff., and the Orestes of Euripides, 
U. 255 ff. 

1141. }tt netter ^offnnng; she implies that she will try to 
save him from death. 

1142-3. In his mental agony Orestes cannot understand 
Iphigenia. The only light of hope for him is the pale gleam 
of the river of death which he sees through the 'smoke and 
vapor' of the lower world. Cf. note to 11. 1118 ff. 

1143. $el Sotenflttffel, viz. Acheron. Cf. note to 1. 1062. 
— jnr ^ötte, cf. note to 1. 629. 

1144. Cf. Eurip. Iph, Taur., 11. 561 ff. 

1145 ff. In the drama of La Grange-Chancel, OresU ei 
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Pylade III, 6, Orestes also says when the name of Iphigenia 
is mentioned: 

'Heureusement pour eile, eile a perdu sa vie.' 
1148-9. The questions of Iphigenia recall to Orestes all 
the memories of his horrible past, so that her words affect 
him like the pursuit of the Furies. This passage seems to 
have been influenced by the Orestes of Euripides, 11. 264-5, 
where Orestes says to Electra: 

yueOeS* jui ovcra rdov epiwv *Epivvoov, 
jueaov ^ djfyuaC^i?, <»$ ßdXp? eS Täprapov 

'Unhand mel — of mine Haunting Fiends thou art — 
Dost grip my waist to hurl me into hell!' 

1151-3. fi(i^ bie letzten H'olllen , • • üerglimmen; ftd^ betglimmen 
means here glimmenb fid^ aufbrennen, gUmmenb fic^ tocrjel^wn, Ho 
bum out slowly ' ; berglimmen is really an intransitive verb, so 
that the reflexive here is very unusnal. Grimmas Dict., Vol. 
XII, p. 461, says: >a3 S«^*^'^ ^f* mtranfttib, ©oetl^e Ifoi in Slnlel^ 
nung an Sßöttet hjiefic^toetge^ren jhjat ein Sflcflejibum cnftüidelt, 
i>o^ fd^nt bie« ol^ne ^Rad^l^mung geblieben ju fein." By constantly 
blowing the ashes of oblivion f rom his soul the Furies prevent 
the fire of remoree within him from ever being extinguished. 
For a similar metaphor cf. Goethe's Faust Pt. I, 11. 3803-7. 

1154 ^ilttenfc^iorfel, unknown to classical Hades. Cf. 
Goethe's Faust Pt. II, 11. 7955-6. 

1156. 9)att(^ioerf, poetic f or S^länd^emert and contrasted with 
§öaenfc^efel, 1. 1154. 

1162-3. ^orgoner viz. Medusa, whose head was so fearful 
to behold that whoever looked at it was changed into stone. 
The hero Perseus killed her with averted face, and Athena 
afterward placed the severed head upon her shield to f righten 
her enemies. 

1164 ff. A very important passage. The pure sister, the 
only innocent member of the guilty family, she who above 
all othera has the right to condemn Orestes for the murder of 
her mother, forgives him and wishes to save him. In his 
distracted frame of mind he cannot comprehend her thought, 
aad least of all the meaning of bet reinen 6cl^n>efter 6e0en^ 
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Joott. All that he seems to hear and understand are her 
words: tüetm Detgo^nen 3JhittetMute3 Stimme, which stir to the 
utmost his pangs of conscience. Cf. Intr. p. Ixxxviii. 

1168. CBd ntfti eS ntfll c3 refers probably to betgofencn 
ÜJhitterblute« of 1. 1164. These words of Iphigenia produce 
in him the terrible Illusion that his mother's voice is calling 
him down to Hades. 

1170-71. Cf. Jungfrau v. Orleans, 11. 1799-1800. 

1172. @l )eigt flci^ u. f. ttJ. 'It', viz. what I am, your sister, 
'is revealed in your inmost heart'. Iphigenia ascribes his 
terrible agitation to his instinetive feeling that it is his sister 
who b speaking to him. 

1174. Sog! ^inioegl Iphigenia wishes here to embrace 
her brother, but he shrinks from her. W. v. Kaulbach in 
his famous Goethe-Gallerie has represented this Situation. 

1176. mt ^on Iheufod I93rattt!(eül u. f. to. Creüsa was 
the daughter of Creon, king of Corinth. When Jason was 
about to marry her, the abandoned Medea, his first wife, 
through whose help he had brought the Grolden Fleece to 
Greece, revenged herseif in a fearful manner. She sent to 
Creüsa a poisoned robe which burst into flames when she 
put it on and destroyed her, her father, and the whole royal 
palace. Both Euripides and the Austrian poet Grillparzer 
have dramatized this theme. 

1178 f. »ie ^erfttleS lu f. h). The mention of Creüsa's fatal 
garment recalls toi3restes the death of Hercules. When the 
Centaur Nessus tried to abduct Deianira, the wife of Hercules, 
he was mortally wounded by the latter. The dying Centaur, 
to avenge himself , gave to Deianira some of his blood, which, 
he assured her, she could alwajrs use as a charm for regaining 
the affection of her husband. Deianira, when she was at 
one time tormented by jealous misgivings, sent to Hercules 
a garment which she had anointed with the blood of Nessus. 
When the hero donned the garment, it at once penetrated 
his body. In fearful agony and convinced that eure was 
hopeless, he had himself carried to Mt. OEta, where, at his 
own command, a funeral pyro was erected, upon which he 
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was bumed. Sophocles dramatized this theme in the tragedy 
The Trachinian Women{Ai Tpaxzvtcct), 

1179. in mii^ berf^Ioffen, ' wrapped up in myself ', hence 
solitary, cut oflf from all mankind, like the dying Hercules. 

1182. O I8fe meine 3toeife(, viz. her doubts whether he 
is really her brother, because his conduct toward her, after 
she had disclosed to him her identity, naturally fills her with 
surprise and fear. In the prose Version of 1781 this thought 
is more clearly expressed: ,Äöf' meine 3*^etfel unb gib mit 
eine treue glüdli^e ©cmi^^eit." 

1184. ein Wob' ttm ^renb' unb Schmer), well expresses her 
conflicting emotions. She is rejoiced to have found him, 
and grieved at his condition and stränge conduct. 

1185 ff. ©Ott bem fremben SRonne u. f. to. She means: 
When you act so like a stranger, I shrink from you with a 
shudder, as I do before all strangers, and yet my innermost 
feeling assures me that you are my brother and irresistibly 
draws me toward you. This passage strongly resembles the 
words of Electra in Gotter's drama Orest und Elektra, IV, 5: 

^^ein ^txi fliegt meinem ju; 
Dein Wd jeugt hnbet btd^— 5)u bift mein SBtuber, bul" 

1188. Si^oenl Xtmptl; Lyaeus (Greek Avalox, 'deliverer 
from care') is an epithet of Dionysus (Bacchus), the 
god of wine, whose priestesses worshipped him in orgies 
and mad revelries. In his bewilderment Orestes mistakes 
the affectionate conduct of Iphigenia for the ravings of a 
Bacchante. 

1189. ttnBanbig-J^eifge ©nt, 'the sacred unrestrained 
frenzy '. The madness of the Bacchantes in the dissolute 
festivals of Dionjrsus is called 'sacred' because it was attrib- 
uted to the influence of the god himself. 

1192. 2)er ©eligfcU, dat. after ftd^ öffnet (1- 1191); bem 
Siebften, dat. where in English we should have a possessive 
with ba§§au^)t (1- 1193). 

1196. Here she again tries to embrace him. 

1197. biim ^ontog; Parnassus is a mountain ränge in 
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Greece about 80 miles northwest of Athens in ancient Phocis 
near Delphi.— bie eto'ge Outüt, viz. the famous fountain of 
Castalia on the slope of Mt. Pamassus, flowing down to 
Delphi. Its waters were sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and 
were used for the holy rites of the temple. 

119S. iii8 golbne Xal, cf. note to 1. 474. 

1199. toic; we should expect aU edier the comparative 
ließet, 1. 1196, but Goethe and other writers frequently use 
h)ic after a comparative. 

1201 ff. Orestes is so overwhelmed by the consciousness 
of his guilt that he is incapable of any other thought than 
that he is condemned by the gods, and utterly unworthy of 
any one's sympathy or affection. He cannot realize the 
Situation, and least of all understand Iphigenia's feelings. 
Therefore, when she finally embraces him, he persists in 
misinterpreting her conduct as an expression of unholy love, 
and wams her of the dangers of transgressing the laws of 
the chaste goddess Diana whom she serves. 

1207. boS fi^öne ©lörf, viz. her love. 

1215. O ne^iiit u. f. h)., an appeal to the gods, as is seen 
from the first metrical Version of the drama: 

„ü mhmt, \l)x ®öttcr, r\t\)mt 
2)en äöal^n il^m bon bcm ftatxen Slugl" 

Cf. note to 11. 51 ff. 

1217. breifoci^, used here as often by Homer and Virgil 
in an intensive sense. Transl. 'completely '. 

1217 ff. Again Iphigenia tries to make him realize her 
identity and dispel his gloom which borders on insanity. Her 
miraculous escape from death in Aulis and her appointment 
as priestess of Diana in Tauris are to her unmistakable signs 
of the beneficent purposes of the gods toward her and Orestes, 
for since she, his sister, is now priestess, she will surely de 
everything to save him. 

1223 ff. The morbid Orestes cannot grasp the hope implied 
in the last Statement of Iphigenia (1. 1222). On the con- 
trarj, to him her words mean that he is hopelesslj doom^d. 
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The fact that she who claims to be bis loving sister iö also 
the priestess who has been commanded to slay bim, be regards 
as tbe surest proof of ber identity. He finds m this borrible 
coincidence tbe most obvious confinnation of tbe unrelentmg 
batred of tbe gods against bim and bis race. In bis pessimism 
be now believes tbat tbe angry gods bave determined to 
involve all tbe members of tbe bouse of Atreus in guilt 
and min, tbat tbey saved bis innocent sister from deatb in 
Aulis and appointed her priestess in Tauris only to compel 
her in tbat capacity to slay her brother. Here we find tbe 
dimax of bis despair. 

1229. Cf. U. 342-5 and U. 367-370 and notes. 

1231 ff. He wishes to die cbildless, fearing tbat if be bad 
cbildren, the wratb of tbe gods migbt extend also to tbem. 
And so he also advises Iphigenia not to love life too much, 
but follow bim to Hades. 

1235. ®ie fl(| u. f. h).; fxd) is to be taken with bcrfd^Ungen 
in the next line. It is an old superstition tbat dragons were 
engendered in foul swamps and devoured each other. Cf. 
Scbiller's bailad: Der Kampf mit dem Drachen^ 1. 124. 

1237. bol ioütettbe ^t^^U^i, viz. tbe race of Tantalus. 

1240 ff. SWtt folci^ett UMläm u* f. h). Some commentators 
assert tbat tbe poet intended to indicate by these words that 
Iphigenia reeembled her motber. But tbis is bardly probable, 
for if such a resemblance existed, it surely would bave been 
noticed before by Pylades and Orestes. Moreover, it would 
bave constantly recalled to Orestes bis past crime after be and 
bis sister bad retumed to Mycenae, — and this certainly 
could not bave been tbe Intention of tbe poet. And so it 
is better to assume tbat there is sometbing in the pitiful 
manner and tbe look of intense anxiety of Iphigenia which 
suggests to bim the appearance of bis motber at tbe time of 
the murder, and recalls to bim more ^dvidly than ever that 
scene of borror. 

1243 ff. ttitioill'ger @e!ft, viz. tbe spirit of Clytaemnestra. 
Cf. note to 11. 1052 ff.— Gotter's Orest und Elektra IV, 4, may 
bave bad some infiuence upon tbis passage. Electra, when 
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about to attack her brother, imagines that she is in Hades 
and exclaims: 

J^üd} ruf* id^! ^ött ^enetöt, 
5^ ^mcmbcn, m\a}l 6etb mctnc (Söttet I ftctgt 
^ S^lac^ 3:öc^er, ftctgt empor anö 2ic^! toerkiffet 
2)cn iartaru^! §ier — ^ter tft euer 6t^— man Raffet 
Äier tötlic^r, ali bort— 5luf greuetootler S3a^n 
&^', eu* gur Seite, 34)b, ©ntfe^ eud^ boran! 
3üdt eure 1)olc^! fc^itöt bie gadeln, ba^ bie gunfen 
Seit über ^xQOi fprii^n!"— 

1244. ^m Stttvi gff(|Ioffeti^ ' closed in a circle\ hence sur- 
rounding me, making my escape impossible. In the Eume- 
nides of ^Eschylus the Furies Surround the temple of Apollo 
where Orestes has sought refuge. When he is about to leave, 
the shade of Clytsemnestra appears and commands the Furies 
not to relent in their pursuit of Orestes. 

1246. grS^Hci^ftm, because a loving and beloved sister is 
compelled to slay her brother. Cf. note to 11. 1223 ff. 

1247. i^tn, 'their', ref erring to§a^ unb SRod^, which are 
personified. It may, however, refer proleptically to 6c^h)efter 
of the next line. 

1248 f. Cf. here the similar words of Orestes in SchlegePs 
drama Geschmster auf Taurien IV, 4: 

mBo hHir bie Sd^mefter mir gur TOrberin beftimmt" 

1249 ff. Orestes, laboring under the hallucination that 
he is about to be sacrificed by his sister, is on the verge of 
insanity. The only bond bet ween him and reality is Iphigenia. 
When he looks upon her and finds her in tears, a sudden 
feeling of love for her takes possession of him and is strong 
enough to disp>el for a moment the dread creations of his 
morbid fancy. He forgets himself and feels the deepest 
pity for her who, he believes, is obliged by the hostile gods 
to slay him. This suddenly awakened love for his pure 
sister who, instead of condemning, pardoned him and treated 
him with the greatest tendemess and compassion, is the 
first Suggestion of his subsequent mental restoration. — 
&tinf ni^tl Note here the syddep change of Orestes 
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from intensest excitement to gentle sadness and pity, a 
change peculiar to some forms of insanity. Similar sudden 
changes of mood we find in the insane Gretchen in the 
Prison Scene of Faust Cf . Faust Pt. 1, 11. 4432-40; 4484 ff. ; 
4544-62; 4580-95, etc.— The words of Orestes here recall a 
similar passage in Gotter's drama. Electra, bidding her 
sister farewell, says, IV, 3: 

„^od} feine ©d^njeftetn Batten 
6ici^ fo öelieBt, atö hnr— (in öegeijierung) ^4 fomm/ x^ lomm' iBt 

Sie rufen —^örft bu ntd^? @g ift ber ?kx«e 6ci^lu^— 
SBluttriefenb— fütd^etltc^, fteig' td^ gum @Tebu«— 

(Sinft in büflerer ^etdubun^ an 3pliifens Bnifl.)" 
The relation of Gotter's drama to this scene is fnlly discussed 
by Morsch: Vorgeschichte von Goethe* s Iphigenief Viertel' 
Jahrschrift zur Litteraturgeschichte IV, pp. 97-99. Also in 
the Orestes of Euripides we find a passage which bears a 
striking resemblance to the lines of Goethe. Electra, seeing 
the ravings of her brother, bursts into tears. Orestes then 
addresses her as follows (\h 280 ff.) : 

'Sister, why weep'st thou, muffling o'er thine head? 
Ashamed am I to make thee share my woes, 
To afflict a maiden with my malady. 
For mine affliction's sake break not, dear heart.' 

1254. Orestes here believes that his sister is about to slay 
him and that thus by his death he will atone for his crime. 

SCENB 2. 

Overcome by his torments of remorse and by the thought 
that his beloved sister is compelled to slay him, Orestes falls 
into a swoon. This swoon saves him from hopeless insanity. 
Gradually he recovers from his phy^ical and mental exhaustion^ 
his consciousness retums, and he believes that he is in Hades, 
that he has paid the penalty for matricide by being sacrificed 
by his sister. The discharge of the pangs of remorse in the 
previous scene, and the feeling that he finally atoned for his 
prime, bring to him a spirit of relief , peace, and reconciliatio^. 
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The feelings of sympathy, love, and forgiveness suggested 
or expressed by Iphigenia in the preceding scene, but rejected 
or distorted by the frenzied mind of Orestes, now aasert their 
beneficent influence, vaguely at first, but gradually more 
strongly and distinctly, until finally they take fnll possession 
of him and rouse him to new and courageons effort. Schiller 
in his review of the drama (1789) expressed himself about 
this scene as foUows: «@tn Selbft0cf^>räc^ folgt, ba3 einzige in 
feinet Slrt auf bet tragifd^^cn 33ül^ne. @g ift bet le^lc SBal^fxnn 
• Dreftg, mit meld^em aud) feine gutien bon il^m 3lbf(i^eb nel^men. 
§ätte bie neuere 33ül^ne aud) nur biefe« einzige ^tud^ftüd aufgu* 
meifen, fo fönnte fxe bamit übet bie alte ttium^>]^ieten. §iet 
l^at ba0 @enie einc3 3)ici^et3 . . . butd^ ben gottfd^ntt bet fxttlid^ 
kultut unb ben milbetn Oeift unftet QtxUn untetftü^t/ bie feinftc, 
ebelfte 33lütc motalifc^et SSetfeinetung mit bet fd^önften S3lüte bet 
SJtÖ^thinft gu beteinigen gemußt. . . . ^c hjilben 3)iffonat^en bet 
Seibenfd^ft/ bie un§ big je^t im Gl^ataftet unb in bet 6ituatbn beS 
Dreft juliüeilen toibrig etgriffen l^aben, löfen fid^ l^iet mit einet unau3« 
^>red^lid^en Slnmut unb 3)eli!ateffe in bie fü^eftc §atmonie auf, unb 
bet Scfet glaubt mit Dteften au« bet fül^lenben Setl^e ju ttinfen. ©5 
ift ein (glt^fiumftüd im eigentlid^en h)ic im uneigentlid^en SBetftanbe." 

1285. 9lo^ einen! Orestes, thinking that he is in Hades, 
imagines that he has already drunk from ' Lethe's stream' 
and asks for one more cup of the waters, that the last remem- 
brance of life's agony might be 'washed away from his heart '• 
— reiche mir; he addresses here some kindly spirit of the 
lower World, not further indicated by the poet. — tmS Seidel 
Jfluten; cf. note to 1. 113 and ^neid VI, 11. 714-5: Lethaei 
od fluminis undam . . . ohlivia potant. — The aneient artists 
represent the Fates {Moipai) as offering to the departed 
spirits, after they had been ferried across by Charon, waters 
from the streams of Lethe. 

1259. füllen ^ec^er, viz. to aasuage his pangs of remorse 
which formerly seemed to him a consuming fire (11. 1154-5) 
or seething streams (1. 1254). — ^In the Orestes of Euripides 
there is a passage which in thought and sentiment is strikingly 
simjlar to this one, When Orestes awakens from a deep 
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sleep into which he feil after'the pursuit of the Fnries he 
says, 11. 211 ff.: 

*Dear spell of sleep, assuager of disease, 
How sweet thou cam'st to me in sorest needl 
O sovereign pain-oblivion, ah, how wise 
A Goddess! by the woe-wom how invoked! 
Whence came I hitherward? how found this place? 
For I forget: past thoughts are blotted out.' 

1260. Stxam!!^ bei SeBettl, ' convulsions or paroxysms of 
life '. He conceives here his past life as thrown into convulsive 
pains by his heavy misfortunes and thus utterly incapabfe 
of sound activity. Cf. 11. 571-2. 

1264-5. ©efaHig Uf^t . ♦ • fic^ . . . lahm; gcfäHtg may have 
here the meaning of ftcunbUci^, öütig, and qualify la^t, or it 
may be taken as modif ying fid^ laben and as meaning nad^ 
OcfaUcrt/ fo h)ic e« il^m gefällt. 

1265. ben lungetrieBnen ^o^n; umgettieben is used here in 
contrast to S'htl^e in the preceding line. It may have been 
suggested by the Homeric TcXayx^^^^t often applied to 
Odysseiis. 

1266 ff. These lines seem to have been mfluenced by a 
passage in Wieland's Alceste, IV, 2. Admetus, overcome 
by the loss of his wife Alceste, imagines her entering the 
regions of Hades, and describes his vision as follows: 

„ü\ nad^ toem, Oclicbtc, 
Unolücflid^e, nad^ h)cm ftcl^j[t bu fo järtlid^ 
3)t^ um? — 3^ folge ixt, id^ tommel — 
S5e$ mit! Sd^on i^at ba« Ufet gegenilbet 
6ie aufgenommen! Stebretdp branden fid^ 
S)ie Sd^tten um fie ber; fie bieten tl^r 
%x% Setl^enS glut gef üUte Sd^len an." 

©elif^el a. 1266) and ©erottfc^ (1. 1267) are caused by the 
moving tree-tops (cf . 11. 1-2) in the grove of the temple where 
Orestes now rests. As he believes himself in Hades, these 
mstling Sounds of the trees seem to him like spirit-voices. 

1268. ©ie, viz. bie 6d^atten (1- 1263). 

1270. fi(^ freiti; Orestes' vision of the quiet and blissful 
^istßnce of the shades does not agree with Iphigenia'3 
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description of the lower worlä in 11. 111 ff., nor with the 
Homeric account of Hades in the Odyssey XI, 11. 488 ff. Cf. 
note to 1. 112. But the vision of Orestes is not intended 
to present to us the ancient conception of Hades, but to 
suggest Orestes' present frame of mind. A spirit of peace 
has come upon him and so the life of the shades seems to 
him peacef ul and happy. 

1271 ff. ©ie ge^en frieblic^ u, f. h). Schiller in a letter to 
Goethe of May 5, 1802, writes about this passage as foUows: 
^^e ©fjäl^lunö bort ben 3:i^t^cftifci^en ©reueln unb nad^J^er bcr 
9Jlonolo0 be« DtcftS, Iido ctbicfclbcn giguten hneber in ^It^fmm fricblid^ 
jufammcn fielet, muffen atö gtoci fid^ aufetnanbct bcjicl^cnbe Slücfe unb 
ate eine aufgelöfte 2)iffonanj borjügltci^ J^etauSgel^oben metben." 

1272. S^nlid^, =einanber äl^nlici^, becausethey are all members 
of the same family. 

1276. ^ie IhtaBtn, viz. the sons of Thyestes who were 
seized and slain by Atreus and then eaten by their father. 
Cf. 11. 378 ff. — um fie, viz. about Atreus and Thyestes. 

1281 ff. The irregulär animated metre of the following 
lines expresses his joy and hope as he approaches and wel- 
comes his ancestors. Each line has four accented syllables 
of an iambic-anapaestic movement with a caesura after the 
second foot. The metre of the first six lines is as follows: 



1285. ^(^ leichter u. f. h)., because the shades of the family, 
having drunk from the waters of Lethe, have forgotten the 
sorrows of the upper world; besides, his kindred, being now 
with him, will share whatever bürden he may have to carry. 

1286 ff. Gotter in his drama Orest und Elektra also presents 
a vision of Orestes in which he believes that he is in Hades 
and sees the shadies of ^Egisthus, Cljtaemnestra and A^ 
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memnon. But in Gotter's conception there is no reconcilia- 
tion in Hades; the anger of ^gisthus and Clytaemnestra still 
continues there. 

1289. nur ehtmal/ viz. on the day when Agamemnon 
arrived in Mycense from Troy. At the outbreak of the 
Trojan war Orestes was but an infant. Cf. note to 11. 977 f. 

1297f. 8oftttt9=Sofun0§h)ort, 'pass-word', 'signaP. The 
thought of this passage is more clearly expressed in the 
second prose Version: ,^ci^t il^n toiHfontmcnl Sluf @rben toax*^ 
in unferm §aufe ein @ru^ jum 2^ob/' The meaning is that the 
greeting of welcome has a quite different significance in 
Hades than it had upon earth. In Hades it is sincerely 
meant, whereas upon earth it was always a sign of contem- 
plated murder. 

1301. gum tuten, viz. Tantalus. Orestes, who now longs 
to See his whole race united and reconciled in Hades, pain- 
fully notices the absence of Tantalus. 

1307 ff. Transl. ' The gods of supreme power have riveted 
with brazen chains cruei torments upon the hero's breast.' 
This description of the fate of Tantalus does, not agree with 
the traditional accounts of his punishment. Cf. Intr. p. xii. 
It rather suggests the punishment of the Titan Typhoeus, 
whom Zeus buried under Mount ^Etna, or the sufferings of 
Prometheus, who for his transgressions against Zeus was 
chained to Mt. Caucasus, where his liver was daily consumed 
by an eagle. — ^It has seemed surprising to many commentators 
that in this vision of peace and reconciliation Tantalus 
should be the only one who has not been pardoned by the 
gods. Evers (Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, p. 53) considers 
this passage the most difficult in the drama. The usual 
explanation of this seemingly discordant element in the 
Vision of Orestes is that Tantalus was the only one of the 
race who had sinned against the gods themselves, whereas the 
crimes of the descendantä were committed against men. His 
transgressions being therefore infinitely greater than those of 
his descendants could not be pardoned. Cf. Kuno Fischer; 
Goethes Iphigenie^ pp. 29 ff. Such a distinction cannot be 
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defended on moral or religious grounds, for sins against 
men are also sins against gods. Moreover, this explanation 
would ill accord with the general belief underlying the 
drama that the gods are just and beneficent and willingly 
pardon truly penitent sinners. Frick's explanation (cf. 
Wegweiser durch die klassischen Schtddramen V, 1, p. 381) b 
more plausible, though not convincing. He thinks that 
since Tantalus had sinned against the gods, the gods alone 
can pardon him, but they have not done so because he has 
not yet resigned himself to their will, because he continues to 
bear a gnidge against them. — All these interpretations * pro- 
ceed from the assumption that in some way Orestes' vision 
of harmony and peace must be reconciled with the tradi- 
tional sufferings of Tantalus. But the important question is 
not on what moral and religious grounds the punishment of 
Tantalus might be justified, but why Orestes in his particular 
Situation should suddenly see the vision of the suffering 
Tantalus. It is a psychological question and requires a 
psychological explanation. It seems to the editor that the 
poet purposely introduced this discordant element to indicate 
the process of the gradual awakening of Orestes from his 
fanciful vision to the world of reality. Up to 1. 1301 he has 
no sense of reality. The beautiful visions he sees in his 
dream suggest to us merely his changed mental attitude. 
With 1. 1301 we note a slow retum to consciousness. He 
expects to see also his revered ancestor Tantalus joined to 
the other members of his reconciled family, but when he b 
unable to find him, the old tradition of the fate of his great 
ancestor suddenly occurs to him, a tradition so deep-rooted 
in all the members of the race that even the pure Iphigenia 
recalls it in a critical moment of her life (cf. 11. 1718 ff.)- 
The active fancy of Orestes then constructs the facts of this 
well-known tradition into such a vivid picture that he really 
believes that he sees the sufferings of his ancestor in Hades. 
Thus the recoUection in his dream of the family tradition 

* Evers gives a short sketoh of all the attempted explanatioiiB, pp. 
175 ff. 
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about Tantalps is the first slight bond between himself and 
reality. Its sharp contrast to the former vision of peace 
serves as the first Stimulus to bring him back to consciousness. 



SCENE 3. 

1310 ff. Orestes now recognizes Iphigenia and Pylades, who 
are Standing before him, but as he still imagines himself in 
Hades, he believes that they have'come to join him and the rest 
of the family, and hopes that his other sister, Electra, might 
soon foUow them. Fancy and reality are here finely blended, 
which shows that he is recovering consciousness. Note 
that in this speech Orestes continues to use the metre of the 
latter part of the preceding scene. Cf. note to 11. 1281 ff. 

1313. SRtt fanftett Pfeilen; according to Greek belief those 
who died a quick and gentle death were supposed to have 
been killed by the arrows of Apollo or Diana, men by those 
of Apollo and women by those of Diana. Cf. the Homeric 
oU dyavoU ßeXeeaaiv in the Odyssey III, 1. 280 and XI, 
11. 172-3. 

1314. He pities Pylades because he fears that his friend, 
though eager to live, was obliged to share his fate. Cf. 
11. 596 ff. 

1315. The first lomm mii seemstobe addressedto Pylades, 
the second to his sister. This is an improvement up^on the 
earlier versions, where he addressed both with tommt mit. 

1317 ff. This passage shows distinctly the influence of 
Euripides, Iph, Taur,, 11. 1398-1402. When the sudden 
appearance of contrary winds prevented the escape of 
Iphigenia and Orestes from Tauris, the priestess offered the 
following prayer to Artemis: 

OD ÄTfTOVi KOpTJy 

CGocroy ue Ti)y crrjv iepiav npoi^EWaSa 
€K ßapßdpov y7j<^ Kai tcXoTtaU crvyyvGO'Qi* e/icdS, 
ifnXeii Si Kai crv adv Kaaiyvr^roVy ^edr 
ipiXeiv 6S Kocßi rovi o/iai/iova^ dÖKet, 
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•^Leto's Child, O Maid, 
Save me, thy priestessl Bring me unto Greece 
From alien fand; forgive my theft of theel 
Thy brother, Goddess, dost thou also love: 
O then believe that I too love my kin.' 

1317. ®t\^\Bifta, viz. Diana and Apollo, the fonner the 
patron goddess of the priestess, the latter the god who prom- 
ised help to Orestes in Tauris. 

1323-24. Goethe expresses here the astronomical fact 
unknown to the ancients, that the moon receives its light 
from the sim, in a new and beautiful mythological crea- 
tion. 

1329. {(m bitril mic^ u. f. h).; she implies that she intends 
to prevent his sacrifice at the altar of Diana. Cf. note 
to 1218 ff. 

1340. This line was added in the final Version. ?kxrje, 
the Latin Parca, which corresponds to the Greek Moipa^ 
Fate. Influenced by the Greek belief that Clotho, one of the 
three Fates, spins out at the birth of man the thread of his 
life, the poet develops here the conception that a kindly 
Fate is now spinning delicate threads upon which the safe 
retum of all depends. 

1341 ff. Iphigenia's touching prayer to the goddess in 
behalf of Orestes, her words that through his help she hopes 
to retum to Greece (1. 1328), and the vigorous exhortation 
of Pylades to realize the Situation, which is füll of imminent 
perils for all of them, finally bring Orestes back to füll con- 
sciousness. Cf. note to 11. 1310 ff. He awakes, physically 
and spiritually restored. He feels that the Furies have left 
him and looks forward with courage to a life of vigorous 
action. Cf. Intr. p. xc. There is some analogy between this 
scene and the vision of Egmont before his death (Act V, 
©efärtgmS). Shortly after the reading of the death-warrant 
the imprisoned Egmont discovers that Ferdinand, Alba's 
son, in ,whom he suspected his bitterest foe, is really his 
most devoted friend. The sympathy of Ferdinand has the 
most soothing effect upon the hero. After Ferdinand leaves, 
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the wearied Egmont falls into a peaceful slumber and, like 
Orestes, sees in bis dream a glorious vision in which he 
finds beautifuUy realized all that for which he strove in life. 
When he awakes, he feels new strength and courage, and 
goes to death like a hero in the firm conviction that his cause 
must in the end prevail. — The awakening of Orestes was 
sketched in 1787 in Rome by Goethe's friend, the artist 
Angelica Kauffmann. This sketch, which is now in the 
Goethe National-Museum in Weimar, has been reproduced 
in the Goethe-Jahrbuch, Vol. IX. Cf. also pp. 218 ff. of 
that volume. Orestes is represented as resting under a large 
tree of the sacred grove of the temple. Iphigenia Stands on 
the left with her band upon the Shoulder of her brother; 
Pylades is on the right, firmly grasping the left band of 
Orestes to rouse him from his vision. Goethe in his letter 
cf March 13, 1787, of the Italienische Reise refers to this 
sketch of Angelica Kauffmann asfollows: ,,2)a8, h)a8 bie btct 
^>erfoncn l^intcr etnanbcr f^ted^cn, l^at fie in eine glctdfjgcittge &xuppt 
ßfbradfrt unb jene SBorte in ©cBärbcn bcrtüanbclt. ^an fielet aud^ 
Heran, tüte jart fie fülf^lt unb tüte fte fid^ jugueigncn tüei^, trag in il^r 
%ad} ge^dri Unb eS tft tüirfltd^ bie STd^fe be« 6tü(f3/' This scene 
was also sketched by the artist Wilhelm Tischbein. Cf. 
Goethe-Jahrbuch IX, p. 221. 

1343 ff. The imderlying idea of this exalted prayer of 
Orestes is that just as nature is revived and strengthened by 
the purifying effect of a thunderstorm, so his nature has been 
refreshed and invigorated by the tempestuous outbursts of 
his soul. The faithfulness and grandeur of Goethe's descrip- 
tion of a thunderstorm have been imiversally admired. Cf. 
similar descriptions in Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, 
letters of June 16 and Dec. 12. 

1344. 3^r; we should expect this personal pronoun to 
follow directly the relative bie (l. 1343). Its irregulär 
Position seems to be due to metrical reasons. 

1345. gnSbig-rmft, 'with severe graciousness', meaning 
that the gods * graciously ' grant the long-desired rain, but do 
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so * with severity ' by sending with it winds and thunder. Cf . 
note to 1. 552. 

1348. grottfenbel CBrtoortett, viz. the expectation of mis- 
fortune. 

1353. SriS, goddess of the rainbow and messenger of the 
gods. She is conceived as dissipating the last gray mists of 
the clouds by drawing a rainbow between heaven and earth. 

1355 ff. mic^ au^, viz. like nature which has been refreshed 
by the thunderstorm. Cf. here the words of AdmetiA in 
Wieland's Alceste^ II, 1 : 

«9Bo tjt ftc (Alceste), ba^ td^ bicfe ^reube 
^ ibtcn 33ufcn fdWitte? 2)iefe2Bonnc 
mi tl^r cm^>finbc? 3)icfe3 neue Seben 
3n il^ren 2lnnen bo^>^>elt hnebet fül^le?" 

1356. iiiiiS i^r mir ^dnni, viz. release from the pursuit of 
the Furies, which will be foUowed by a renewed joy in life 
and a vigorous activity. Cf. 1. 1364. 

1358 ff. Cf. here a similai; passage in the Iphiginie en 
Tauride of Guimond de la Touche. After the statue of the 
goddess has been captured, Orestes says: 

'L'horreur me fuit; tout semble autour de moi rennaitre; 
Dans un monde nouvel je prends un nouvel 6tre.' 

See Intr. p. xxxvii. 

1359. ^ie ^luneniben, a euphemistie name given to the 
propitiated Furies. For the origin of the name cf. Intr. p. 
xxiv. This name is here significantly used to indicate that 
the Furies have ceased to be goddesses of horror and torture 
for Orestes. 

1361. femaBbonnentb, a new word-formation of Goethe. 
It maybetakenas meaning either fernab bonnemb, ' thunder- 
ing at a distance', 'with a distant thundering noise\ It 
is so interpreted by Grimm. Or it may be taken in the sense 
of fem abbonnemb, abbonnem meaning the gradual ceasing 
of the thunder. The word would then mean: 'their thunder 
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gradually djring away in the distance \ The latter Interpre- 
tation agrees better with the clanging of the brazen gates 
of the far-off Tartarus. 

1362. bam^, here used in the transitive sense of an^ 
f}aviiä)tn, augftrömcn lafjcn, * exhale*. The picture of the earth 
refreshed by the thunderstorm is continued. 

1363. ttttf i^reti f^lftc^en; we should expect it to foUow 
labet . . . ein, f or it is to be taken with jagen of the next line. 
This is Seen from the prose Version of 1781, which reads: 
,,unb labet mid^ ein auf il^ten gläd^n nad^ Seben^fteube unb großer 
%at iu jagen." 

1365 ff. It b to be noted that Acts II and III have been 
almost wholly devoted to the portrayal of the inner conflicts 
of Orestes and to his final release from the Furies. In the 
mean time the dangers arising from Thoas' order to sacrifice 
the two Greek captives have been well-nigh forgotten. 
When Schiller undertook in 1802 to revise the drama, the 
almost exclusively psychological interest in these two acts 
seemed to him a serious dramatic defect. On Jan. 22, 1802, 
he wrote to Goethe as foUows: „Semer gebe id^ ^f)nm gu 
bebenfen, ob eS ntd^ ratfam fein möd^te, jur S3elcbung be« btama» 
lifd^en ^ntereffe, fxd) be« ^oai unb feinet 2^aurier, bte fic^ gVtiei 
gar^e 2lfte butd^ nid^ tiH^ten/ etn>a0 frül^et px etinnem unb beibe 
Slftionen, balwn bie eine je^t ju lange rul^t, in gletd^em geuet ju 
etl^alten. Ttan l^ött jhjar im 2ten unb Sten 211t bon bet Oefal^r be« 
Dteft unb ?Pi?labe«, aber man f t e 1^ t nid^t« babon, e« ift ntd^ 6innlidE>e« 
botl^anben, toobutd^ bte btangbolle Situation jur ©rfd^inung fäme. 
3lad) meinem ©efüi^le mü^te in ben gtoei Slften, bie ftd^ je^t nur mit 
S^l^igenien unb bem 33ruber befd^äftigen, nod^ ein SJiotib ad extra ein» 
gemifd^ n>etben, bamit aud^ bie äußere §anblung ftetig bleibe unb bie 
nad^l^erige @rfd^einung be« 3lrfa« mel^t borbereitet tüürbe. ^cnn fo 
hne er je^t lommt, l^at man il^n faft ganj au« ben Oeoanfen berloren." 
Schiller with his keen sense for strong dramatic Organization 
would doubtless have united these two acts more clearly 
with the main action of the drama. Goethe, however, was 
nt)t much concemed about the stage effect of his wor^r 
His Chief interest lay in the faithful psychological representii- 
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tion of the influence of Iphigenia upon the conscience- 
stricken Orestes. Cf. Intr. p. Ixxiv. And so in Acts I-III 
he purposely concentrated his attention upon Orestes and 
Iphigenia so as to make the healing of Orestes stand out in due 
prominence as the 'axis of the play'. After the words of 
Orestes himself have assured us of his release from the Furies, 
Pylades gives a new impetus to the dramatic action. He 
reminds Iphigenia and Orestes that danger is immin ent, and 
tries to devise plans by which Iphigenia may evade the 
command of Thoas and help them in the capture of the 
statue and their retum to Greece. — ^The waming of Pylades 
in this passage corresponds to the words of Pylades to Orestes 
in Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 902-908. 

1366-7. The meaning of these lines is: Not tili we shall 
have successfully carried out our plans of escape and gained 
the open sea, will we offer our joyful thanks to the gods in 
Olympus. 

136S. 9iat, has here the sense of Beratung, and @i|Ittg of 
@ntfc^lu&. Cf. note to 1. 161. 



Act IV. 

Now that Orestes is healed, the main theme of the drama, 
viz. the retum of the Greeks to their native land, is resumed. 
Seemingly insuperable difficulties and dangers stand in the 
way of their escape from Tauris. Thoas has commanded 
the immediate execution of the strangers. How can 
Iphigenia evade this command and save her brother and 
Pylades? The Instructions of the oracle must be obeyed, 
and all interpret this oracle to mean that Apollo demands 
that the statue of Diana be captured and brought to Greece, 
if Orestes is to be permanently released from the pursuit of 
the Furies. How can this be effected? It is preposterous 
to suppose that the king can ever be induced to surrender 
willingly the image upon which, he believes, the safety of his 
land depends. Time is precious, and Iphigenia and Orestes 
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are in no frame of mind to suggest plans. Here the practical 
and resourcef ul Pylades comes to their help and assumes a role 
worthy of bis model Odysseus. He feels that only through 
strategy can they evade the command of Thoas, capture the 
sacred Image and effect their escape. Accordingly he devises a 
cunning plan by which the king is to be duped and which, it 
must be aasumed, he communicates to Iphigenia and Orestes 
between Acts III and IV. The plot is essentially the same 
as in the drama of Euripides, and requires for its execution the 
assistance of Iphigenia. (But in Euripides the plotjs both 
formed and executed by Iphigenia.) In her eager desire to 
save her brother Iphigenia at first accedes to the plan of 
Pylades, but upon reflection her conscience begins to tor- 
ment her. Thus far she has lived in and acted upon the 
faith that the gods were just and beneficent and demanded 
purity and truth of man. Her life and teachings among the 
Scythians were based upon that faith. For many years she 
has cherished the belief that only by keeping herseif pure she 
might some day be able to purify her family in Mycenae. 
And now the stress of circumstances seems to demand that 
she practice deception upon the king, who has beeij her friend 
and protector, and thus prove untrue to her faith and, like 
her ancestors, become involved in guilt. She is divided 
against herseif. The safety of her brother and their retum 
to Greece seem to require deception; the instincts of her 
heart and her Interpretation of the will of the gods demand 
truth. How will she act in this greatest trial of her life? 
Her intense inner conflict and the great interests that are at 
stake give her the chief röle in the last two acts of the drama. — 
Riemer, Goethe's secretary, reports that the fourth act was 
written on March 19, 1779, sereno die quieta merUe, on the 
Schwalbenstein in the mountains of Thuringia. 

SCENE 1. 

Pylades and Orestes have gone to the seashore to make 
the preparations necessary for carrying off the statue of 
Diana to Gre^^» Apcording to agreement Iphigenia is tq 
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hdp them in their plans by deceiving the king. She reflects 
upon the role assigned to her, and her agitated frame of 
mind b indicated by the irregulär metre of the first thirteen 
lines. The general movement of these lines is dactylic- 
trochaic. With 1. 1382 the iambie pentameter is resumed. 

1369 ff. These lines may have been influenced by the 
words of Parthenia in Wieland 's Alceste, IV, 1. She spsaks 
of the friendship between Hercules and Admetus as follows: 

,,0! ber ift nic^ iwm ©d^dfal ganj Ijerlaffen 
3)em in bet ^ot ein grcunb 
3um Sttoft crfd^int." 

1377. ber Stobt, viz. bcr SSaterftabt 

1385. Imc^tenb flug', refers here to the cleamess of his 
intellect , which shines f orth f rom his * luminous eye ' . Pylades 
seems to Iphigenia to have both the courage of youth and 
the wisdom of old age; he has the virtues of an Achilles and 
a Nestor. — )Q3erfoininlimg=S%at§toetfammIun9. 

1386. ^cmt feine ©eeF ift ftiHe; thb characterization ap- 
plies much better to Iphigenia's usual frame of mind than 
to that of Pylades. Pylades is clear-headed, circumspect, 
resourceful,* but he can hardly be said to possess calmness 
of soul. Cf. note to 1. 307. 

1387. imerfc^3<ifte« =uncrfci^5^>fltci^e3. 

1388. ben Um^ergetrieBnen, viz. those who, like herseif 
and Orestes, are driven about by agitation and care. 

1389. flttl i^ren X\e\m, viz. au« bcn 3:icfcn feiner ftiHen 6ecle. 
1392. eigen machen, in prose gu eigen timd^, 'realize*. 
1398. Kugel SBort ; Iphigenia sbricJis here from calling 

the röle assigned to her by Pylades b}^ the right name, but 
in 1. 1405 she calls it Süge. 

1403. ju l^inter^ alten/ 'to dissemble'; the intransitive use 
of this verb is un usual. The prose Version of 1781 has: 
,;benn id^ \)abt nid^t gelernt l^tnterl^aUig ju fein." 

1405. O toeS ber 8öge! Cf. Iliad IV, 11. 235 and IX, U. 
312 f. 

}4Q8 ff. It li a Bomeric qonception that the direction of 
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an arrow may be changed by the gods. Cf. Iliad IV, 1. 129, 
and Schiller's Maria Stuart, 11. 1473 ff. 

1409. loiggebruifter, for logöcbtüdter. 

1410. kierfagettb, 'miseing its aim'. 

1413. ioieber^ to be taken with greift, 1. 1412. 

SCENE 2. 

1422. Notice the contrast between Yoaxim and l^artctu 
The former conveys here the meaning of 'waiting with 
expectation', the latter of 'waiting patiently*. 

1423. folgte, imperf. subj.: *I should follow'. 
1428. Umnelbe, for the usual mclbe. Cf. 1. 1570. 
1431-2. a. Eurip. Iph. Taur,, 1. 1171: 

oiKeior ^X'&ov rov <p6vov tceKTT^juevot, 
'Stained with the guilt of murdered kin they came.' 

1434. hl bfm htstem Xtmü^tl, * in the interior of the temple\ 
Cf. in medio templo. 

1435. ^di Übel, viz. of the Furies. What Iphigenia here 
teils Arkas is the plan devised by Pylades for robbing the 
image and escaping from Tauris. 

1437. mit meinen S^ngfrann; in the drama of Buripides 
the chorus consists of Greek captive maidens who aid Iphi- 
genia in the Service of the temple. 

1438. mit friff^er SSeDe; fresh running water was regarded 
by the ancients as efficacious in the purification of a polluted 
object. Cf. here the following dialogue between Iphigenia 
and Thoas in Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 1191 ff.: 

/0. dyvoi^ Ka^apßoii Ttpaorcc rtv vi-^cxt ^eXoo» 
0o. ierfyvai<Tiv dödroov ?/ ^aXaaaia dpocra); 
l<p. ^äiacraa KXv^et Ttccvra rdv^pooitGov KaKa, 



©o, ovKovv 7Cp6^ avTov vadv eKitiitret kXvSqov; 
J<p, epTjfxia^ Sei- Kai ydp ccXXa Spdcrojuev. 

dyyiQ'r4ov /not i«xl rd r^s ^eov ßpezoc'i, 
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Iph. 'With holy cleansings would I wash them first. 
Th. In fountain-waters, or in sea-pray showers? 

Iph. The sea doth wash away all ills of men. 



Th. Füll on the fane doth not the sea-surge break? 
Iph. There needeth sollt ude; more is to do. 

The Image must I purify withal.' 

1443. nic^t e^, Bil, for nid^tHS, cy nid^tcl^cralg. 

1447. A frequently quoted line. — jttin ^Ü^tin, viz. as a 
matter of form. 

1448. Erbringe; erbringen = burd^ ©ringen cttoa« erl^dten. 
'Do not obtain by urging ', 'do not insist upon urging '. 

1451. Säger; it h to be remembered that Thoas has just 
retumed with his army from war. Cf. 1. 58. 

1453. noc^ eine IfBotfc^oft, a delicate Suggestion that she 
accept the king's proposal of marriage. If he could bring 
such a message to the king, all the present complications and 
dangers would be removed. 

1454. Idfit, imperf. subj. 

1455. be« Xreuen; Arkas refers to himself. Cf. IL 153 and 
215. 

1456- She refers to her i-evelations to Thoas of her family 
and her past, and of her hopes to retum to Greece. Cf. Act 
I, Scene 3. 

1458. nun einmol, coUoquial, 'once for all', 'really'. 
Iphigenia means that it is not within man's power to change 
bis natural feelings aud inclinations. 

1459. In prose we should have für before unmöglich. 
After this line the following significant two lines occur in the 
prose versions: 

,,5(tfa§. Um bein unb unferth)iKen tüünfd^* id^ e«. 
S^^igeme« ^i^ fei für beine gute 9)lcinung ^anf/' 

1461. oHel • « • ioagen, viz. the life of the captives, hey 
pwu fate and the happines^ of the king and the Scythiana, 
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1463. tncttfc^Hc^, viz. not by miraculous Intervention, 
but in a natural way, ^by human means'. Cf. 1. 494. 

1464. She finds in her instinctive aversion to a Union 
with Thoas a hint of the gods that they do not approve 
of such a marriage. 

1468-9. These lines do not agree with the assertions of 
Thoas in 11. 520-21, where the king states that the people 
clamor for the restoration of human sacrifices. We may, 
however, assume that the humane and optimistic Arkas 
idealizes here the Scythians, or, what is more probable, that 
the king in his bittemess and disappointment misinterprets 
the spirit of his people. Cf . note to 11. 503 ff. 

1472 ff. Through Iphigenia's influence the Sc3rthians have 
begun to prize the blessings of hospitality. 

1475. too8 btt tiermogft, viz. to continue your civilizing 
influence upon king and people. Arkas fears that a retum 
to human sacrifices would undo her previous noble work in 
Tauris. LI. 1475-1482 were added in the final revision. 

1476. enbeft^boßcnbcft. 

1477-1482. The main thought of this famous and much- 
quoted passage is that a noble person of clear moral per- 
ceptions may be a source of the greatest helpfulness to a 
sound, primitive people that<vaguely strives after truth. 
Arkas wishes to make Iphigenia realize the importance of her 
mission in Tauris which she is about to abandon. 

1479. ixühf viz. of beclouded vision, lacking in spiritual 
insight. The word may be associated with Goethe*s early 
use of bum^f, ^m^fl^ctt, a dreamy, vague striving after 
cleamess. Cf . Archiv für das Stvdium der neueren Sprachen, 
Vol. XCVI, pp. 1-42 (R. M. Meyer). 

1480. neues «jugcnblid^g. 

1481-2. A vigorous primitive people following its instihcts 
dimly divines the truth, but these divinations are often 
accompanied by fear because they are lacking in cleamess 
of spiritual insight (hence banger Sll^nung). Such a 
people will naturally feel keenly 'the beavy burdens of 
human existencp'. 
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1489-90. Meaning: The fact that my words cause you pain 
is tho best proof that you are convinced of their force and 
truth. Therefore, it is from your sense of pain that I expect 
the greatest help in my appeal to you. 

1492. Äibertoiflcn, viz. her aversion to a union with Thoas. 

1493. eine f:^ilne @ee(e, 'a harmonious soul*. Cf. Schil- 
ler's essay Über Anmut und Würde, Werke X, pp. 103 ff., 
where the idea of the fd^önc Seele is philosophically developed. 

1494. bcr (BhU, viz. Thoas. Cf . note to 1. 33. 
1497-8. A frequently quoted passage. 

1500. toithtx^oittft, subj., 'if you but would recair. 
1502. (il biefeu Xog, for the more usual H^ auf biefen ^9. 

SCENB 3. 

The unexpected joy over the discovery of her brother and 
her desire to save him and retum with him to Mycenae have 
for a while so absorbed the attention of Iphigenia that she 
readily accepted the plans of Pylades and lost sight of 
all other considerations. But the timely words of Arkas 
have aroused serious doubts in her soul. She now feels that 
she has also duties toward Thoas and the Scythian people, 
and realizes above all the ingratitude involved in the role 
of trickery and deception which Pylades has assigned to 
her. 

1504-5. boiS §eri im 93ttfett • « • umgetaienbet; this expression 
may have been suggested by the Homeric if^rpezerat 
(piXov rjTop. 

1506 ff. Cf. here Iphigenia's words in II. 1196 ff. 

1510. bad UnmBgUf^e, viz. bad \ocA td^ füt unmbgltd^ gel^alten 
\jOi\Xt, referring probably to her meeting of Orestes. Since 
Tauris was far distant from Greece and notoriously hostile 
to Greek strangers, she naturally considered it impossible 
that she would ever meet her brother there. Others, how- 
ever, refer the word to her prospective rescue from Tauris 
through Orestes, which formerly seemed impossible to her. 

l$U ff. Tbe overwbelroing flood of joy which came upco 
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her when she met her brother, and which excluded every 
other thought except that of their happy retum to Greece, 
blinded her so that for a moment she thought that another 
miracle like that m Aulis would happen, i.e. she forgot that 
men must help themselves. 

1517. bad §erj=mcin §ctj,— eitijlger=aIIcini0et,au§fci^Ue^Itd^cr, 
She was for a while so absorbed in her brother that she was 
incapable of any other thought. 

1524. 9Kenf(^en, emphatic, not merely barbarians but 
human beings to whom she has moral obligations, whom 
she has led to a higher conception of life and who have 
treated her most kindly. In this conception of humanity 
as transcending race and nationality Goethe's Iphigenia 
differs radically from the heroine of Euripides. The Greeks 
restricted their moral code to their own people, — and so the 
Iphigenia of Euripides feels no scruples in deceiving 'bar- 
barians*. Cf. note to 1. 862 and Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. 

1525. doppelt; firstly because the very idea of deceit is 
hateful to her, and secondly because in this ease deceit would 
involve ingratitude toward the king and the Taurians. Cf. 
this passage with its eariier versions where the thought is 
more cleariy expressed. 

1527 ff. Cf. here the following words of Alceste (Act I, 
Sc.l): 

«ShwffäM ^n# w"^ jHjifd^en i&offcn 
6(i^on!t mein Scbcn, hnc im ^'laci^ctt 
S>ct empörten glul ein ^Rad^cn 
ängftlid^ 5h)ifc^n ^\ippm ttctbt" 

1528-31. In the retirement of her priestly oflBce Iphi- 
genia has thus far never feit any doubts in regard to her 
duties, but now she is suddenly plunged into a great con- 
flict between the duties toward her brother and her obliga- 
tions toward Thoas and the Scythians. — SBieber etnQcfd)ifft 
u. f. h). Thinking of her return to Greece, she naturally 
views her present moral complications in the form of the 
dangers gf a eeft-vpyage. The tempestuou§ w^vqs of the 
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sea upon which she is about to embark are to her a symbol 
of the violent conflicts of her own soul. Notice the contrast 
between bic SBWDlcn fd^clnb and ben f cftcn S5obcn bcincr ©infam« 
feit 

SCENB 4. 

A comparison of this scene with its earlier versions shows 
considerable and important changes by which the action, 
thought, and expression were much improved. 

1536 flf. Pylades regards Orestes' recovery as complete 
because the Furies did not attack him again on the uncon- 
secrated groiind outside of the temple. 

1537. ben @ottb, viz. bcg Ufcrö. 

1541. flamme, here 'halo', 'aureole'. 

1542. locfig/ denoting like the Homeric ovXoi great manly 
strength and beauty. Cf. Odyssey VI, 1. 231. 

1543. freies §er), viz. free from the Furies. 

1551 ff. According to the earlier versions of this passage 
the ship companions of Orestes and Pylades have not yet 
been found. Therefore Orestes remained alone on the sea- 
shore and lighted a large fire in the hope of attracting their 
attention and calling them back. 

1558 f. Unb fettft ein »inb u. f. h). According to the 
Homeric conception favorable winds are sent by the gods. 
Cf. Ilicd I, 1. 479, and Odyssey II, 1. 421. Pylades therefore 
regards the sudden appearance of a favorable wind as a sign 
that the gods are propitious to their undertaking. 

1559. gleit^=foölci(iE>. 

1562. unfrer SBünft^e Qitl, viz. the Image of Diana. 

1569. baS fbtge ffiort, cf . note to 1. 1398. 

1571. tettrcr SWoim, cf. 11. 1257 and 1619, and note to L 
844. 

1572. 6ht ft^toeigenber lOertoeÜ, because as soon as she saw 
him, she feit that she had not acted according to thei^ 
agreement. 

1580 f. Cf . 1. 1444. 

1590. geftejen, for tb^ usual jugcftcl^cn, 'grant', 
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1591. A line of six feet. 

1594. ftej feft, viz. insist upon the necessity of imme- 
diately purifying the polluted image of Diana by carrying 
it to the sea. Cf. note to 1. 1438. 

1601. ©0 fc^ofTmil ßttft, ' procure for US a breathing-speir, 
'give US time'. By pretending that the strangers are 
guarded in the temple and by ref using to show them to Arkas, 
Iphigenia would compel him to go once more to the king, 
and thus time would be gained. 

1603. ^em rou^ untoürb'gctt ©oR; with these words 
Pylades tries to justify the robbery of the image of Diana. 
In contrast to Iphigenia, Pylades takes here the narrow 
national Greek attitude towafd the Taurians, that their 
barbarism makes them unworthy of possessing the sacred 
image. Cf. 11. 734 ff. and note to 1. 1524. 

1605. bie 93ebingttng. viz. the seizure of the sacred image. 
Cf. note to 11. 722 ff. He calls the fulfillment of this condition 
fromm from the national Greek point of view, because it 
will redound to the glory and benefit of the Greeks and injure 
the barbarians. 

1606. fein öerf^ireii^ett, viz. the deliverance of Orestes from 
theFuries. Cf. 11. 1536 ff. 

1609. f^elfntiitfel, seems to refer to the island of Delos, 
the smallest island of the Cyclades in the i^gean Sea. Accord- 
ing to Greek legend it was originally a floating island, and 
was the birthplace of Apollo and Diana. It had a great 
sanctuary of Apollo and was one of the celebrated places of 
worship of that god. But if gclfcninfel refers to the island 
of Delos, the Statement here does not agree with 11. 722-3 
and 1928 ff., aceording to which the image of Diana was to be 
brought to Delphi. Cf. note to 11. 722 ff. Some critics have 
tried to explain this inconsistency by assumiug that Goethe 
simply confused the Phocian town of Delphi with the island 
Delos. Such confusion, they claim, might have arisen 
naturally enough in view of the fact that Delphi and Delos 
both contained famous sanctuaries of Apollo, and more- 
over, because Goethe several times used the form 2)eIpl^o3 
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(instead of ^lpf)x), which might therefore be easily con- 
founded with 2)clo§. So in all the earlier versions of 1. 723 
we find noc^ S)clpl^o8. Also in bis letter to Frau von Stein of 
Oct. 18, 1786, he writes of a plan ^ur S^J^iflcnie ouf ^lp^oi\ 
— Other commentatore find no inconsistency between this 
line and 1. 723. They assert that Goethe actually intended 
gclfcninfcr to refer to the island of Delos, where, aecording 
to the plan of Pylades, they were to stop first and render 
thanks to ApoUo. From Delos they wonld then proceed 
to Mycense (1. 1610), and finally bring the image from 
Mycenae to Delphi. This Interpretation is entirely possible. 

1611 flf. The curse of the family has also affected the 
Images of the household gods, which are bere represented as 
having fallen down from tbeir acciistomed places. For 
SBatetgötter cf. note to 1. 942. 

1613. i|re SBoliumgen, viz. the niches upon the hearth 
where the hoiisehold gods were usually placed. 

1615 flf. This description of Pylades of the mission of 
Iphigenia in Mycense agrees so well with her own aspirations 
that she is naturally profoimdly moved by it. Cf. 11. 1609 
flf., 1968 flf., and the words of Orestes in 11. 2136 flf. See 
also Intr. p. Ixxxvi. 

1616. A line of six feet. 

1622. fl(^, a repetition of m in 1. 1619 (toetibet [\^), on 
account of the length of the sentence and for emphasis. 

1625. ftifl tirrfinft, ' m silence droope' (Miss Swanwick). 
In solitude doubts and misgivings arise which disappear in 
the presence of a resolute friend. 

1628. bed SieBettben, here in the sense of beS f^eunbe^ 
The original meaning of g^eunb is, in fact, ' the loving one'. — 
enitoidtltt, preterite subj.=h)ürbe enthndeln. 

1633 f. üBerff^taieBt « . . bie freie Stirn; the intransitive 
fd^tüebcn is here made transitive by being compotmded with 
über. Goethe foUows here the example of Klopstock, in 
whose poetry such compoimds frequently occur. 

1634. Xrouerjug, ' expression of sadness'. 

1638-9. Meaning: Fear gives rise to danger by m^lfing 
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an undertaking seem more difficult than it is. Hence Fear 
and Danger may be conceived as having formed an alliance 
for the deception of man. The prose versions State the 
thonght more simply: „3lux in ber gurd^ ift bic ©cfal^r." 

1641. Cf. 1. 2004, where precisely the same words occur. 

1645. %tbmi, for flcWctei Cf. note to 1. 54. This older 
form is used here probably for metrical reasons. Cf. 11. 
1681-1686. 

1647. Supply entfd^lbiöt bie Sflot of the preceding line 
before bifl^. Pylades purposely includes the gods in his 
Statement because according to the belief of the ancients 
the gods themselves had to acknowledge the laws of necessity 
{dvdytCTf), 

1649. A populär quotation. i^orbrmtg, 'claim', viz. upon 
cur conscience. He who makes too severe demands upon 
himself assumes that he has also the power to fulfill them, 
and hence possesses hidden moral pride. 

1650. These characteristic words are wanting in the 
earlier versions. Iphigenia rejects the implication of Pylades 
that her severe demands upon herseif spring from moral 
pride. Her conduct is not determined by rational con- - • 
siderations, but by hei^ instinct (id^ fül^lc nur). This keen> 
and sound moral instinct is the chief source of her strength, 
and finally prevails over all obstacles and dangers. 

1651. This line does not occur in the earlier versions. It 
seems best to take red^ as an adverb. ' If you feel your- 
self rightly (viz. if you properly feel your true worth), you 
must honor yourself.' Pylades means to say: If you appre- 
ciate your real worth, if , instead of thinking always of others, 
you have also due regard for your own rights and welfare, 
you must respect yourself for doing what I suggest, for you 
will thereby save yourself and your brother. This Inter- 
pretation agrees with the Greek Standpoint of Pylades, who 
feels no scruples about practicmg deceit upon Thoas, pro- 
vided he can thereby attain his end. Cf. note to 1. 1603. 

1662. A familiär quotation. ma, to be taken with 
gini) itttüefledEt* 
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1653. @o, viz. öonj unbeflcdt (}. 1652).— im tmü^tl via 
in solitude, far removed from intercourse with men. 

1654 ff. Cf. with this passage Schiller's Piccolominif 11. 
2447-58; also WaUensteins Tod, 11. 779-792. 

1655. btt lemft e8 ouc^, viz. when you come in contact 
with the World. Our severity of judgment is modified by 
our experience. — ^Icmft is used here with the force of a 
future. — ^It is to be noted that Pylades changes his views 
according to circumstances. In 11. 713 ff. and 722 ff., when 
it was necessary to raise the hopes of the depressed Orestes, 
he took the Standpoint of an Idealist, but now, when the 
moral scruples of Iphigenia are to be overcome, he urges 
the practical considerations of a realist. 

1656. ®e\^U^t, viz. gKcnfd^cttöcfd^lcd^t. 

1658. mit ben oitbent, viz. im Sufamtnenicben tntt ben anbettu 

1661-4. A much-quoted passage. 

1663. Man rarely judges his past actions correctly because 
he is apt either to underestimate them, if he sees higher 
tasks before him, or overestimate them, if they seem to 
have been iinusually successful. He cannot appreciate 
his present acts because he cannot see them in their right 
perspective. 

1672. beiti, genit. Cf. note to 1. 810. 

1673. irägt =tnit fxd^ brtngt. 

1674. This line is to be taken in an ethical sense. Iphigenia 
has thus far been unaccustomed to do an5rthing in violation 
of her Ideals. 

1680. e^me, cf. note to 1. 86. 9lttt =3^ottücnbi0fctt Cf. 
dira necessüas of the Romans and dvdyKTf of Homer. 

1682 f. bcm ©Otter felBlt u. f. tu. Cf. note to 1. 1647. 

1684. ^eS einigen Sc^iiffall unBeratne (Sf^ioefter. The 
poet conceives here Necessity as the sister of Fate. Both 
are but different words for the same idea, viz. the sequence 
of things according to etemal laws. Necessity is called 
unbcratne Sd^tüefter bcS Sd^idfalS because, as the word 
implies, she haa no choice and is therefore inaccessible to 
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advice, which presupposes the possibility of a change of will. 
Cf. here WaUensteins Tod, 11. 183 ff. 

1686. ^thmi, cf. note to 1. 1645.— ^al oitbre toeiftt bu; 
he refers to the directions he gave her hi 11. 1593 flf. 

1688. ^er IRettung ft^Bned Siegel, viz. the Image of 
Diana. Orestes has already been restored to health (cf. 11. 
1536 fif.) and so only the capture of the image of Diana is 
needed f or the fulfiUment of the oracle. This capture would 
put, as it were, the final seal upon their safety. 

SCENE 5. 

1691. Bang itttb (ünger, cf. note to 1. 21. 

1692. bie ftifle Hoffnung, fuily explamed in 11. 1701-2. 
1694 ff. Cf. here the similar passage in Gotter's Orest und 

Elektra, IV, 5. Orestes in a moment of despair exclaims: 

„^ntflo^n ift mein SBettrauen 
Sluf ©Otter— l^in mein ^ut— ©efdS^ledjit be« ^avMvS, 
'" '^mebt aud^ auf mir bet giuc^ ben bu bermirtteft? 9Ru^ 
> bilden, ol^ne 6(i^lb ? ^ann id^ il^m nid^t entrinnen, 
\ 6cWöJ meinet ©tamme^?" 

1695. bleS ®tf(^le(^t viz. her own family. 

1696. IRintmt boc^ oEefi oft I ' everything, indeed, abates 
withtime'. 

1701. tnlt reiner §onb nnb reinem #erjen; very signifi- 
cant words. Iphigenia firmly believes that the atonement 
and restoration of her family are conditioned by her own 
purity. 

1706. öotertoelt, a word coined by Goethe after the 
analogy of §eimattüelt, TOttüelt. 

1707. tottBe IRoi; necessity is so called because it is deaf 
to all appeal, because it is inexorable. Cf. note to 1. 1684. 

1711. mein ©i^iiffal, seems to refer to her life in Tauris, 
where, protected by the strong hand of Thoas, she could 
realize her high Ideals. 

1713. Supply D ba^ of the precedmg line before ber Eltonen. 
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For the attitude of the Titans toward the Olympian gods 
cf. note to 1. 328. 

1716. Wlii (Btitxtlimtn; the large frieze of the temple of 
Pergamum (excavated 1879-80) represents in high relief the 
victorious battle of the Oiympians with the giants, the two 
Chief groups centering about Zeus and Athena. Here 
some of the Titans are actually represented with vultures' 
claws instead of hands. — In this critical moment of her life, 
when the stress of circumstances seems to compel her to yield 
to the plans of Pylades, the suspicion occurs to her that the 
gods, whom she has thus far regarded as just and beneficent, 
may be unjust and cruel, that they may wish to force her 
to trickery and deceit, and that her long-cherished belief 
that her personal purity was necessary for the atonement of 
her family may be an idle phantom. This terrible doubt 
arouses in her the fear that she, like her ancestors, may also 
be seized with a spirit of hatred against the gods/ and so 
she implores them to help her to preserve her former faith 
in their justice and goodness. Iphigenia passes here through 
a confllct between belief and unbelief. In a note to the 
West-östlicher Divan (Israel in der Wüste) Goethe says: 
„^a^ cißcntlid^c, cinjtgc unb tiefftc 2I;cma bet SBelt* unb 3Kmfcl^ 
öcfd^d^lc, bcm äße übrigen unlctgcorbncl fxnb, bleibt bet ^nflift beS 
Unglaubens unb be« ©laubeng/'— LI. 1712-17 are lackmg in the 
earlier versions. Here we see how Goethe wished in the final 
revision to accentuate the spiritual conflicts of the drama. 

1718 ff. With the doubt that has come upon her there 
slowly emerges from her memory an old song often sung in 
the family of Tantalus, a song which she had heard in her 
childhood and had well-nigh forgotten, — the song of the 
Parese. This song, called forth with almost peychological 
necessity, powerfully expresses the doubt and gloom that 
have come upon her soul. 

1719. ©crgeffen Jatf i(^'« u. f. h). She forgot it in Tauris, 
where as priestess of Diana she developed a conception 
of the gods directly opposed to the spirit of the old song. 
Cf. U. 623-27 and 1100 ff. 
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1720. ^ttqtn, the Parese (Greek Motpat), the dark, 
mysterious powers of Fate, daughters of Night. Their names. 
were Clotho (spinning one), Lachesis (allotter), and Atropos 
(inevitable). They were very ancient divinities related to 
the race of Titans. Goethe conceives them here as dis- 
approving of the cniel sway of the Olympians and as pitying 
the fate of Tantalus. — groufctib» ©raufen cm^finberi, bon 
©raufen erfüllt, The Parese themselves shuddered as they 
sang of the punishment of Tantalus. 

1721. tiom golbnen Stuhle, viz. at the table of Jupiter. 
a. 11. 323 ff. 

1726 ff. The song of the Parese is poetically the grandest 
and most impressive portion of the drama, suggesting in 
form and thought the antique Choral ödes. In its pessi- 
mistic view of the gods it elosely resembles Goethe*s Prome- 
theus (cf. Intr. p. xliv) and Dos Lied des Harfners in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre. In the latter we find the foUowing 
famous lines 

„?(bv (the gods) fül^rt tnS Scben unS l^tneht, 
Spr la^t ben 2(rmen fc^ulbta tüerben, 
^ann überlast il^r tl^n ber ^setn; 
2)enn afle 6c|ulb räd^ fid^ auf ©rbem" 

The song is entirely original, although the theme may have 
been suggested to the poet by the foUowing sentence of 
Hyginus (Poet. Astron. II, 15[Sagitta]): Illo tempore Parcce 
feruntur cecinisse fata. ' In the version of 1779 it was written, 
like the rest of the drama, in prose, but its language was 
so rhythmic that Herder eould change it into verse without 
altering a Single word (cf. Goethe, Werke ^ XXXIX, p. 554). 
The final revision was worked out with great care, and shows 
in every respect a marked improvement upon all the eariier 
versions. The poem is divided into six stanzas of unequal 
length, the first five of which contain the song of the Parese, 
while the sixth describes the impression the song produces 
upon the imprisoned Tantalus. All six stanzas must, 
however, be conceived as sung by the nurse. The metrical 
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movement may in general be described as dactylio-trochaic 
with an unaccented syllable at the beginning of each line. 
The ending is generally feminine, masculine endings occurring 
only in four lines, viz. 11. 1727, 1731, 1760, 1766. The 
scheme of the first stanza is as follows: 



It has been suggested that the metre of several of the folk- 
Bongs of Herder's collection may have influenced the metre 
of this song, viz. Zavbergeapräch AngarUyrs und Hervors 
(Herder, Werke, Vol. XXV, pp. 211 flf.), Voluspa (Ibid. pp. 
460 flf.), and Webegesang der Valkyriur (Ibid. 478 flf.). The 
song was very successfully set to music by Johannes 
Brahms (Opus 89). — It treats of the arbitrariness, envy, 
injnstice, and the relentless cruelty of the gods as illnstrated 
in the case of Tantaliis and his descendants. Thus the 
gloomy belief of Iphigenia's ancestors, which now threatens 
to encroach also upon her pure soul, b again presented 
to US with terrible impressiveness. 

1726 flf. Cf . Schiller's bailad Der Ring des PolyhraUs, which 
also treats of the envy of the gods towards men. 

1734. 9litf I^K^^ett tmb SBolfett, viz. upon the many- 
peaked Olympus rising into the clouds. 

1737 flf. A generalized Statement of the experience of 
Tantalus in Oljrmpus. Cf. 11. 317 flf. 

1739. ®ef(^inS|t uitb geff^Sttbet; notice the alliteration, 
also in 11. 1743, 1747-8 (»etgc p Sergen), and 1766. 

1740. nüf^Üii^e 3Iieffii, viz. of Tartarus. 

1745. ^ti^vx='^t\i\\6:lt6im* The happy life of the gods 
Stands here in harsh contrast to the tortures of the Titans 
in Tartarus. 
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1747 f. tiom ©crge ju bergen; cf. note to 1. 460. 

1749 ff. Reference to the punishment of the Titans in 
Tartarus. Cf. note to 1. 328. So when Typhoeus (according 
to othera Enceladiis), a monster with a himdred fire- 
breathing dragons* heads, rebelled against the Olympians, 
Zeus conquered him with his thunderbolts and huried him 
to Tartarus or, according to a later tradition, buried him 
beneath Mt. ^Etna in Sicily (cf. ^neid III, 11. 578 ff.), whence 
he occasionally still breathes forth fire and flames against 
heaven. 

1752-3. From the celestial heights of the gods ^Etna 
seems an altar upon earth from which the breath of the 
stifled Titans ascends like a light haze of pleasant incense 
from sacrificial offerings. This whole picture suggests cruel 
indifference to the writhings of the buried Titans. 

1754 ff. The gods punish and despise not only those who 
have sinned against them, but their hatred extends also 
to the descendants of the condemned ones — a clear reference 
to the curse of the house of Tantalus. — bie ^tn\^tv, a 
word which fittingly designates the tyrannical rule of the 
gods. 

1759. ®tUI rrbettben 3^8^ ^iz. features whose expression 
suggests a silent reproach of the tyranny of the gods. 

1761 ff. The poet conceives here Tantalus as hearing the 
dread song of the Parese in Tartarus and sympathizing 
with his descendants. 

1762 ff. @l $or(^t ber ÜBertonttie • * • bir Sieber; in prose 
we should say auf bie Siebet« Following the example of 
Klopstock Goethe uses sometimes l^ord^cn, bcnfen, and 
other verbs with the direct object where we should expiect 
it to be preceded by some preposition. So we have again 
in 1. 1765 benft Äinber unb @nfel. Cf . note to 1. 601. 

1764. bie Sieber, poetic plural instead of the singular and 
referring to the song of the Parese. 

1766. ff^fitielt hüS ^aitpi, because he is amazed and sad 
at the relentless cruelty and injustice of the gods, who visit 
their bäte even upon his descendants. 
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Act V. 

Various reports and rumors of the.doings of the Greeks 
have reached Arkas and Thoas. They have a strong suspi- 
cion of the stratagem of Pylades, and the king takes quick 
measures to thwart the escape of the Greeks. The anger 
of Thoas forebodes the greatest danger f or Iphigenia, Orestes, 
and Pylades. 

SCENB 1. 

1773. hgtttb, for trgenbttH). 

1774. »ei|e, 'lustration'. Cf. 11. 1430 ff. 

1775. ^er Icifge ll^ortaionb; Iphigenia's pretext is called 
l^eiliß because it pertains to religious rites. 

1780-81. SQ^rrfd^onrt feine l^eirgen liefen u. f. tv.; the pious 
king forbids his soldiers to enter the sacred precincts of the 
temple, but he wishes them 'to set a watchful ambiish' about 
the grove to prevent the prisoners from escaping. 

SCENB 2. 

1784. fo fettig ^lett, for für fo l^etlig l^ielt Cf. note to 1. 
1459. 

1787 ff. Cf. Odyssey XVII, U. 322 f. and WaO&nsteins Tod, 
U. 206 ff. 

1791. ber l^eifge €(ritntn, viz. the fury of the Scythians 
against strangers which demanded their sacrifice. 

1793 f. i^r ®ef(^iff; tl^risemphatic, 'her owngoodfortune' 
as contrasted with frcmbcg S3lul of the next line.— erf omttf for 
ancrfannl. Cf. note to l. 54. 

1795-6. Lines of four feet each. 

1797. bertoegnen SBunfi^, viz. her desire to retum to 
Greece. By poetic license the indefinite article is here 
omitted. 

1799. ein eigen Si^iiffol,, viz. ein bon miv unabl^ängtge€ 

1800. ^nril^ Si^meif^elei; in his anger he so calls Iphi- 
genia's kindiiness and humanity, but cf . his words in U. 511 ff. 
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1801. ber, demonstrative, ref erring to Sd^meic^elci 

1803. oltHeriSlIrtel ^igetUum, viz. a possession established 

by long custom, one which we no longer fear to lose, 'pre- 

scriptive property*. Cf. Wallensteins Tod, 1. 195, also the 

earlier versions, where the thought is more fully expressed. 

SCENE 3. 

1808. She implies that the goddess by requiring the lus- 
tration of the Image before the saerifice has given Thoas time 
to reconsider his command. Cf. 11. 1430 ff. 

1811. btt, is emphatic, *you yourself '. 

1813-14. The thought is here that one half of the curse 
of an evil deed falls upon him who conmiands it, the other 
half uj>on him who executes it. 

1815. The king keeps himself personally undefiled as far 
as the execution of the deed is concemed. 

1816 ff. Iphigenia compares the arbitrary rule of the 
king with that of Zeus. Just as the Homeric Zeus, the 
'cloud-gatherer' {yefpeXrjyepeza), the 'high-thundering ' 
god {vifißpejiieTTf^), plans death in his dark clouds, while 
his ministers, the lightnings (cf. the Homeric da-repcTtT/TT/Sf 
* Sender of lightning'), visit destruction upon the poor race 
of mortals, so Thoas imseen gives his cruel commands, while 
his willing agents execute them. — fi««t=ftnntaw^. 

1819-20. The mighty god, indifferent to the terrible 
destruction caused by him, calmly moves on through his 
heights amidst the storm. The spirit of these lines is similar 
to that of the Song of the Parcai, especially of 11. 1747 ff. 
She still feels the influence of that song. 

1821. Notice the contrast between hit leifge 2\ppt and 
ein toilhti ßieb» The unusual spirit of Iphigenia's speech 
surprises Thoas, who has so often heard from the priestess 
an entirely different interpretation of the nature of the gods. — 
The Word Sieb may be here used to designate the solenm 
lofty tone of her speech. 

1822. 9li^i ^mfttxin, sc. bin \d) in btcfcm 2lugcnWidt too id^ mit 
bit f))reci^/ an ajiswer to the taimt implied in bic l^cil'^c 2i)))pc 
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of the precedmg line.— nur ^tgamemitottl Xoti^itt; notice the 
irony implied in nur. As a princess of the nobUst honse 
of Greece she feels that she has a right to resent the tyran- 
nical commands of the king. 

1824. ttt\a^, here in the sense of l^efttg, unöeftüm. 

1827-8. A famous passage and a favorite thought of Schiller 
and Goethe. That person is most truly free whose moral 
will is in füll accord with the commands of duty. A person 
of such a frame of mind Schiller calls eine fc^öne Seele. 
Cf. note to 1. 1493. In violation of this principle Thoas 
requires not free but slavish obedience Q. 1829). As a 
despot he commands her to execute an order against which 
her conscience rebels. 

1830. tothtx bort, viz. in my parental home. 

1831. Gin alt ®t\t^, cf. 11. 506^510. This answer is not 
valid because Thoas himself , under the influence of Iphigenia, 
caused this old law to be abolished. 

1832-3. Cf. here the words of Arkas in 11. 1466 ff. 

1834 ff. ein SItereS u. f. to. The law of hospitality was 
regarded by the Greeks as one of the oldest and most sacred. 
Ci. Odyssey Yl.n. 207 L: 

itpbZ ydp Jto? €i(nv aieavre? 

^eiVOt T€ TtZGOXoi T€, 

'For all strangers and needy ones belong to Zeus.' 
Zeus was accordingly called Z6i)5 Seyioi^ 'Zeus, the god of 
strangers'. Cf. also Antigone, 11. 450 ff. 

1837. Verse of four feet. The brevity of this sentence is 
emphatic. Notice that Thoas cannot contradict Iphigenia's 
appeal to the ancient law of hospitality. 

1840. a. Soph. Ekctra, 11. 219-20: 

Td de ToU SvvaroU 
ovK eptard TtXd^etv. 

'But such strife should not be pushed to a conflict with the 
strong.' Jebb's Transl. 

1841. immer, has here the sense of tmmerl^ttt, 'never- 
theless*. The prose versions have boc^. 
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1845. ®lf me|r, for hne toiel mel^t or um tote totel titelet.— 
bcitiv Hhen' or 'therefore'. She contrasts ein berfd^lofeneS 
§erj (1. 1844) with her own heart, which is open and sympa- 
thetic. 

1850. 'A dizzy horror overwhelmed my soul.' (Miss 
Swanwick's Transl.) — ioirÜflttb/ here in the sense of fd^toim 
beinb. 

1854. toeifet tS, viz. my past history. — fenitft mii^, viz. my 
character and principles. — intb^ for unb bod^. 

1859. Stfitl)l^ older form of the preterite subj. for the 
now more common ftänbe. 

1861. l|ot; we should expect l^ätte. The indicative is 
used here for emphasis, because Iphigenia knows that Orestes 
is actually in Tanris, and because she has füll faith in his 
courage. 

1862. ^ie Wedjtf fehtef 8tt{ettl, viz. the rights of freedom, of 
self-determination, as opposed to the constramts of barbar- 
ous eustom. 

1863-4. e« jlemi u. f. to. A very populär quotation. — 
ber f^rouen, here sing., as is seen from the eariier versions. 
Cf.notetol.24. 

1866. a. Iliad VII, 1. 102. 

1867. pit*.* gering, cf. note to 1. 1459. 

1868-9. fUic^ ol|ne §ilff u. f. to. The word-arrangement 
is here unusual. We should expect: 2lud^ f^at bie ^aiux ben 
Qd)'mad)tn nid^ ol^e §üfe flelaffen. Some commentators, how- 
ever, take aud^ with ben Bdj/tüadfm. The weak person is not to 
be despised, for nature has provided Mm too with weapons 
of defense. 

1870. i^finfte, here in the sense of 'devices', 'artifices', 
such as are mentioned in the next line. 

1871. Notice that Iphigenia really hints here at the 
various devices which at the Suggestion of Pylades she was 
to use against the king. Cf. 11. 1595 ff. 

1872. ber ®etoaItige, here in the sense of ber ©etoollfame, ber 
©etodttatige, 'the despot'. Cf. note to 1. 336.— fie, viz. bie 
Sift (1. 1870). 
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1874. The positive Statement of the king that he suspects 
her of trickery (1. 1873) stings her. She does not yet know 
how she can save herseif and her brother, but she instinctively 
feels that she cannot practice deception. Thus this line 
marks the tuming-point of her inner struggles. 

1875. Thoas implies that since Iphigenia herseif .hinted 
that she might use cunning against him (1. 1870), she cannot 
lay Claims to purity of sonl (1. 1874). 

1877. ßitt hoS (Befc^iff, viz. the seeming necessity of 
practicing deceit upon the king. The earlier versions have 
here ein h'6^ &i\d)'mixx. — toUt ' is about to*. 

1880. ^ie fc^öne öitte u. f. to. According to ancient 
custom suppliants were wont to carry branches of olive or 
laurel wreathed in wool, and place them upon the altar 
of the gods. Cf. (Edipus Tyrannus, 1. 3. Here the request 
itself is conceived as a branch of peace in contrast to 6c^h)ert 
unb 2Saffe in 1. 1882. 

1883. mein Snturel, viz. the purity of my soul. 

1884-5. Having been miraculously saved by Diana in 
Aulis, she naturally thinks now of invoking the help of the 
goddess, — but before doing so she asks herseif whether her 
own moral will is not equal to the present danger. The 
second question suggests the manner in which her inner con- 
flict will be solved. 

1889. Notice the irregulär metre of this line, viz. the ana- 
paest in the third foot. It is not due to carelessness, but is 
purposely introduced to indicate the hesitation and mental 
perplexity of Iphigenia. Her first impulse is to teil the 
truth, but she checks höTself and modifies her Statement 
when she thinks of the danger to which her disclosure might 
expose her brother and Pylades. For Goethe's deviations 
from the regulär metre cf . Fr. Vischer in the Goethe-Jahrhuch 
IV, pp. 13 ff. 

1891 ff. Thoas utterly misunderstands Iphigenia. He has 
no idea of her inner conflicts, and ascribes her confusion and 
excitement to her selfish desire to retum to Greece. Aroused 
by bis misinterpretation of her real motives and feeling the 
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unworthiness of deceit, she resolves to act in accordance 
with her conscience and stake everything upon truth. Her 
confession is precede J by a series of reflections which she 
addresses more to herseif than to the king and which serve 
to strengthen her in her resolution. 

1893. ItstinogUc^el, in the sense of unmögüd^ 6(i^einenbe0* 
a. note to 1. l'ölO. 

1895-8. A frequently quoted passage. 

1896. ^em hnmer toieberl|olettlien iS^tiü^ltt, viz. the rhap- 
sodist who in ancient times wandered from city to city, 
reciting his heroie stories or ballads. Even such a rhapsodist, 
who might be expected to have become indifferent to the 
stories he has so often related, feels himself powerfully 
stirred whenever he comes to the passages of extraordinary 
courage and valor. 

1897. ol5, 'except'. 

1898 ff. Reference to the adventure of Odysseus and 
Diomede, related in the Iliad X, 11. 503 ff. According to this 
Story Odysseus and Diomede penetrated at night into the 
camp of the Thracian king Rhesus, killed him and stole his 
famous white steeds. This reference is really an anachronism, 
as Iphigenia cannot be expected to know the various adven- 
tures of the Trojan war. 

1902. Transl.: *finallyhard pressed by those roused from 
their slimiber', viz. by the enemy. 

1903. f e|rl, for jurücffcl^rt or tütcberfel^tt. Cf . note to 1. 54. 
1904 ff. Allusion to the heroie deeds of Theseus, who, 

proceeding from Troezen to Athens, preferred the dangerous 
land joumey to a safe passage by sea, and slew on his way 
several dangerous robbers and monsters who infested the 
country. 

1909. i^el ungfBomen Vieris, viz. her gentleness, her 
right to conquer by spiritual weapons as opposed to man's 
physical force. 

1912 f. Httf utib oB u. f. \o. She vacillates between con- 
fessing and concealin^ the truth. 

1916, flttehi m^ lej' ii^'l ouf bie ShiUl 'J leave it to yova 
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decision'.— cud^ refers to the gods. This sentence is an 
imitation of Iliad XVII, 1. 514: 

dXX* ffTot uiv ravra ^eoov er yovvaKTt Ketrat. 
'Yet verily these issues lie in the lap (at the disposal) of the 
gods.' (Lang's Transl.) 

1919. Cf . here the words of Orestes to Iphigenia, 11. 1080-81. 

1928 ff. Notice that Iphigenia's interpretation of the 
oracle of Apollo is as erroneous as that of Pyladee. Cf . notes 
to 11. 610 ff. and 722 ff. 

1934. bie ttBerBUelitten, poetic for übnögebttcbncn. In this 
moment of intense agitation, when her whole mind is 
centered upon Orestes, she naturally forgets to mention her 
sister Electra, who still lives in Mycense. Cf. 11. 981-2. 

1936. totnn btt borfft, 'if you can', viz. if your conscience 
permits you to do so. 

1936 ff. Cf. the bitter irony of these lines with Thoas' 
words in 11. 499-501. The rejected and disappomted suitor 
still believes that the proud Greek princess despises him 
because he is a barbarian. 

1938 f. bie dtreitS * • • iti(i§i brntol^in, reference to the 
monstrous deed of Atreus related by Iphigenia herseif in 
11. 375 ff. 

1939 ff. For Iphigenia's broad humanity, which distin- 
guishes her from the heroine of Euripides, cf. note to 1. 1524 
and Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. The spirit of humanity of this 
drama pervades the writings of the best thinkers and poets 
of the 18th Century. Cf . Lessing*s Nathan der Weise and Die 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts^ Schiller's Don Kariös, über 
die ästhetische Erziehung des Menschen and Über naive und 
Sentimentalische Dichtung, Herder's Briefe zur Beförderung 
der Humanität, and above all Goethe's Faust Pt. 11, Act V. 

1941. ^el 2thtnS Queue, viz. the sound natural i listiuets 
undefiled by the comiption of the world. This line contains 
a Suggestion of the Rousseauic doctrine of the original 
goodness and purity of man. 

1953 ff. Iphigenia's heroic confession has made such a deep 
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Impression upon Thoas that his doubts in r^ard to her 
motives are dispelled, but his suspicious nature now tums 
against the Greeks, who, he believes, have artfully deceived 
her. — Ifinftlic^ hitl^ttnb, ' by cimning invention*. — ^er lang* 
Ukrffi^Iiigitfn, 'one who has been long secluded from the 
World', and therefore who is inexperienced and might be 
easily deceived. — i^tt Sfittfc^f, 'her wishes'. Cf. Eurip. 
Iph. Taur,, 1. 1181. 

1957. Iphigenia admits that in her inexperience 'she 
could have been deceived ' by other men, but not by Orestes 
and Pylades. 

1958. Cf. 11. 768 and 1080-81. 

1965. feiner grouen, here sing. Cf . note to 1. 24 and 1. 966. 

1968-9. Note that Iphigenia repeats here almost literally 
her words in 11. 1701-2. Cf. note to 1. 1701. 

1970 ff. Cf . 11. 293-4. 

1972. loffeii, for entlaffen. Cf . note to 1. 64. 

1983 ff. ioie bal leiFge 2\^i ber fHHen Cfiferfroinme; the 
pure and gently buming flame of the sacrifice signified 
that the gods were propitious.— umhänjt refers probably 
to ©nabe. ' Let (thy) mercy, encircled by (my) hymns of 
praise and gratitude and joy, shine upon me like the holy 
light of the gently buming sacrifice.' Some commentators, 
however, refer utnfränst to D^fcrflomme. In that case'the con- 
ception would be that the gently buming sacrificial flame 
calls forth in the pious worshippers h5anns of praise and 
gratitude and joy. 

1986. Cf. 11. 121 and 511 ff. Cf. here also Goethe's letter 
to Frau v. Stein of Jan. (?) 1776 (letter No. 5 in Schöll's Ed.), 
in which he also calls his friend S3efanfttöerm; also letter of 
Aug. 8, 1776. See Intr. p. liii. 

1989. A frequently quoted line. 

1990. @e!|r biel, sc. Überlegung.— folgt, here in the sense 
of folgt mand^al. Thoas is cautious and accustomed to 
weigh all the possible consequences of his actions. 

1991. A populär quotation. 
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SCENE 4. 



Iphigenia's confession came just in time to avert the 
greatest danger from her brother and her countrymen, for 
the Greeks have been discovered by the Scythians, a struggle 
between them has begun, and the Greeks are in danger of 
being overpowered. Orestes has forced his way to the 
temple to carry ofiF his sister and the sacred image to the 
ship. 

1993 f. poltet fie ^vaüä, viz. the Scythians. 

1998-9. In the presence of rulers the use of weapons is 
forbidden. Cf. Antonio's words to Duke Alphons: 

Jßox bit toCTbarg er !aum ba« nadte 6c^tDert." 

Tasso, 1. 1461. 

2009. It is significant that Orestes does not by word or 
gesture reproach Iphigenia for her conduct. Falsehood is 
as foreign to him as to his sister. 

2011. ^at^t, here in the sense of gcJ^ord^e. 

ScENE 5. 

The Scythians are victorious. A word from Thoas and 
the Greek ship would be set on fire. But the king, under the 
influence of Iphigenia's confession, commands hostilities to 
cease in order to investigate the aflfair calmly. It is clcar 
that but for the moral heroism of Iphigenia, the Greeks would 
have been inevitably destroyed. 

2016. ^nupt, in the sense of person. Cf. note to 1. 268. 
Pylades surmises that it is the king from the dress and 
bearing of Thoas and the respectf ul manner of Arkas toward 
his master. 

2022. ©tiüftottb, for Söaffenftiflftanb. 
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SCENE 6. 

2035. tiefer, *of this woman', of Iphigenia. — gier ift bod 
©i^toert u. f. h). The idea that only the true son can wield 
the weapon of his father occurs frequently in poetry. Orestes 
means that he has no other proof of his identity than his 
father's sword, with which he can attest his birth in a duel 
with any warrior in the king*s army. — ^The Greek tragic 
poets do not mention the sword of Agamemnon, but Goethe 
may have derived this motif from the dramas of Voltaire 
and Grotter, where it is often referred to. Aecording to them 
the sword has been placed upon the grave of Agamemnon and 
is shown to Clytaemnestra. So in Voltaire's Oreste, (Euvres, 
Vol. V, p. 126, and in Gotter's Orest und Elektra, III, 4: 

,,3)ct Sfltng— bu fenneft tl^n bteßeid^t— unb btcf cn 6tal^l, 
2)en 2a[0amemnon trug, afö et btr noö} bcfal^l." 

In Voltaire's M&ro'pe Orestes is recognized through the 
armor of his father. 

2041 iBf. Combats between Champions occur in Homeric 
times, though they were not as common as is here claimed 
bv Orestes. So in the third book of the lliad a contest 
between Menelaus and Alexandros (Paris) is described, and 
in the seventh one between Ajax and Hector. 

2046 ff. The stranger Orestes offers himself here as the 
Champion of all strangers, in order to establish the rights of 
hospitality in Scythia. He is striving here for the same 
ideals which his sister has sought to introduce into Scythia, 
viz. the abolition of human sacrifices and the recognition of 
the principles of humanity. LI. 2050-57 were added in the 
final Version. 

2048-9. A frequently quoted passage. 

2058 ff. Thoas' readiness to accept the challenge of Orestes 
shows that he belle ves that Orestes is the genuine son of 
Agamemnon. The manly straightforward bearing of Orestes 
is more convincing to the king than his appeal to the sword 
of Agamemnon. 
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2061 f. bo(^ if^ fte^f felBft . * * bnti ^einbe, 'I myself wiU . • . 
take a stand against (or encounter) the enemy'. 

2068. CFr foHe gleici§; gleid^ is here concessive. Thesentence 
is eqmvalent to toetm er aud^ fäUt, toemtgleid^ er fäUt, or toemt tx 
gleid^ f oQt 

2072. bun^geioeittirtt, for the more usual buvd^toemten« 
which occurs in the earlier versions, 'spent or passed in weep- 
ing *. The form burd^getocmten is used here probably for the 
sake of metre. — aiog- ttnb 9lh(!^itn, for^^agcn unb Sflod^cn, which 
is the reading of the earlier versions. When two words are 
closely united forming one idea, Goethe and other poets 
of the 18th Century occasionally give the inflectional ending 
only to the second word. Cf. Hildebrand's article in the 
Archiv für LntteraturgeschicJUe, Vol. VIII, pp. 114-115. 

2073. eine ftitte Seele, designates here the mental condition 
of a person in bereavement who withdraws from the world 
and lives in solitude. This is a great improvement upon the 
earlier versions, which have „mt gro^e Seele ". 

2074 f. HergeBettl {t(i§ jitrüffjuntfen Bougt; {td^ may be taken 
here as a dat. with ^urüd^urufen, and bongt in the sense of jagt, 
fic^ ängfttgt. The meaning wonld then be: 3)ie 6eele ängftigt 
ftc^ batoot, ben greunb i>ergeben8 ftu) jld^ jutüdjurufen. It is, 
however, also possible to take pd^ as a reflexive with bangt« 
bangt rM^=fel^nt ftc^, betlangt. In the latter caae the sense 
would be: 3>ie 6eele fel^nt fid^ betgeben« batnad^, ben fjteuiib 
jurüdjutufen. 

2076 ff. This passage does not agree with Act 11, Scene 2, 
and Act III, Scene 1, where her meetings with Pylades and 
Orestes are represented. In those scenes we do not find any 
careful inquiries of Iphigenia as to the identity of Pylades 
and Orestes. Nor is it possible to assume that Iphigenia 
may have made such inquiries between Acts m and IV, 
for the manner in which Orestes revealed himself to Iphigenia 
in the third act convinced her that he was her brother. 

2082 f. boS 9Ral foie bon brei Sternen; this seems to be 
an invention of Goethe, although the idea may have been 
suggested to him by Aristotle's Poetica, chapter 16. There 
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Aristotle discusses the varions extemal means by which 
a recognition may be brought about, and mentions among 
other devices the birthmark of 'stars' which occurs in the 
drama Thyestes of the poet Karkinos. 

2087. biefe Sc^romme; this second sign of recognition 
was suggested to Goethe by the Electra of Euripides, 11. 573 ff., 
where an old man recognizes Orestes by a scar upon his brow 
received from a fall when he and Electra were chasing after 
a fawn in their father's house. Goethe changes here the 
cause of the scar in order to suggest the impetuous character 
of Electra. Cf. 11. 1030 ff., and Odyssey XIX, 11. 386 ff. 

2092. This line was added in the final Version. 

2095. In all the earlier versions a new scene, Scene 7, 
begins with this line, this new scene being occasioned by the 
retum of Pylades and Arkas. (The stage direction at the 
beginning of this scene reads: $ijlabe8 tornrnt jutüd; balb 
nac^ i^m 2(rfa3.) But as these characters play no role 
in the final scene, their reappearance is entirely unnecessary, 
and therefore the former division of the scene was abandoned 
in the last Version of the drama. 

2095. IJöBf, conditional subjunctive for the now more 
usual l^öbc. 

2104. ^em golbltett t^eOe; the earlier versions have: bem 
golbnett SSItcJc, viz. the Golden Fleece carried off from 
Colchis by Jason with the help of Medea. — ^frrbett, probably 
refers to the famous steeds of the Trojan king Laomedon, 
which he promised to Hercules for destroying a monster. 
When Laomedon refused to fulfiU his promise, Hercules 
proceeded against Troy, stormed the city and slew Laomedon. 
Cf. Iliad V, 11. 638 ff.— fc^Bneti 3J3c§tcm, may refer to the ab- 
duction of Europa, Medea, Ariadne, Helen, etc. 

2105. fif, viz. the Greeks. Since bet (Sried^c in 1. 2102 is 
used as a coUective noun, the personal pronoun ref erring to 
it may be in the plural. 

2108. fcmten, seems to be used here in the sense of 
eäztVMXi, * recognize', as the real meaning of the oracle 
just occurs to him. By making Orestes discover the true 
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meaning of the oracle the poet indicates his superior mental 
clearne'is after his release from the Furies. 

2113 fif. The words of the oracle were vaguely alluded to 
in 11. 563 fif., 611 fif., 722 ff., and 1928 ff. The poet has pur- 
posely postponed the exact Statement of the oracle mitil the 
inner conflicts of Orestes and Iphigenia have been sucxjess- 
fully overcome. Cf. here the words of the oracle in the 
drama of Euripides, 11. 82 ff. : 

eAOflov S^ (f TfpGoTtfO'a Tcdoi Tpoxv^cirov 
juaviai UV eX^oijLt eii reXoi icovoav r' efi^r, 
av 8' eljiai eX^eiv Tavpitc^? m' opovi x^ovoi, 
erB^^AprefiiS aot avyyovoi ßoauov? e;fet, 
Xaßeiv r ayaXfia Beäi, o (paatv evBäde 
ei5 rovaSe raovi ovpavov Tteaeiv ano* 
Xaßovra 8* rj rexrociatv tf rvxv ^^^h 
tciv8vyor eKfcXtfO-avT^ ^A^tfvaioav x^ovi 
8ovvav vo (5* ev^€r8* ovSiv eppi^rf icipoc 

' To thee I came and asked how I might win 
My whirling madness' goal, my troiibles' end, 
Wherein I travailed, roving Hellas through. 
Thou bad'st me go unto the Taurian coasts 
Where Artemis thy sister hath her altars, 
And take the Goddess' image, which, men say, 
Here feil into this temple out of heaven, 
And, winning it by craft or happy chance, 
All danger braved, to the Athenians' land 
To give it — ^nonght beyond was bidden me.* 

2117. 8cboci§te, here in the sense of meinte, im 6ttm ^attc 
In the earlier versions we have: ^^wib et berlangte bic^".— ^If 
ftrettgen IBmtbe, refers to her office as priestess of Diana in 
Tauris. Cf. 1. 34. The earlier versions read: „lüicma löfl nutv» 
mel^r bie alten S5anbe." 

2119. ^tt ^eilige; cf. note to 1. 65 and his letter from 
Bologna of Oct. 19, 1786 {Italienische Reise), quoted in Intr. 
p. xliii. 

2120 ff. Cf. introductory note to Act III, Scene 2. 
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2126 f. Orestes pursued by the Furies r^garded the gods 
as unjust and revengefnl (cf. 11. 707 ff.)i now their purposes 
seem to him 'glorious and beautiful'. 

2127. IRoi, cf. note to 1. 279. 

2127 ff. ®lfic^ einem ^tiV%tn ©Übe u. f. to., refers to the 
Palladium of Troy. When King Dus founded the city of 
Ilium (Troy), he begged Zeus to show him a sign of his favor. 
The next moming he foimd before hb tent the famous 
Palladium, viz. an image of Pallas Athena carved in wood. 
On its possession the fortune and welfare of the city depended, 
so that it had to be carried off by Odysseus and Diomede 
before Troy could be captured by the Greeks. Cf. JSneid 
II, 11. 164 ff. 

2136 ff. Cf. 11. 1610 ff. and 1699-1702. ^ 

2139. Sttmt, an anachronism, for with the ancient Greeks 
the sceptre and not the crown was the S3rmbol of royal 
authority. Cf. Riad II, 11. 101 ff. 

2141. be« itS|ern 9)ei^teiS, refers to his claims upon 
Iphigenia as her brother, which are greater than thöse of 
Thoas, her benefactor. In the earlier versions Orestes also 
begs Thoas to forgive them their plans of deceit: »SBctgib 
ung unfern Slnfd^lag, unfte fünfte." 

2142-45. These four much-quoted lines tersely express 
the Chief moral idea of the second part of the drama. 

2146. 2>etif Ott behi SBort; cf. note to 1. 294. 

2148 ff. ®ie4 tttti Ott! Thoas has tumed away from 
Orestes and Iphigenia, showing that he has not yet over- 
come his anger and disappointment. He is willing to let 
them go, but his whole manner shows that he feels the 
ingratitude of Iphigenia. To dispel this silent reproach of 
the king, Iphigenia expresses for the first time with a füll 
heart the profound debt of gratitude she owes to Thoas and 
his people for their protection and loyal ty during her long 
stay in Tauris. She now realizes more than ever what strong 
ties bind her to the king and the Scythians, and finds it 
really diflScult to part with them. She therefore touchingly 
appeals to Thoas to establish rights of hospitality between 
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the Taurians and the Greeks. Even in distant Mycens 
she wishes to think back of her life in Tauris with gratitude 
and affection. 

2159. ^rtt Xan ber Stimme, viz. the Scythian speech, which 
was generally repulsive to the Greeks. 

2163. felbft, is emphatic. Iphigenia herself, the Greek 
princess, wishes to render such Services to the Scjrthian 
strangers as were generally performed in Homeric times 
by handmaids. The manner of entertaining strangers as 
described in this passage is Homeric. Cf. Odyssey 1, 11. 130 fif. 
and XIX, 11. 96 fif.— The establishment of the rights of hos- 
pitality between the Greeks and the Scythians marks €he 
realization of the humane Ideals for which Iphigenia has 
been striving ever since she arrived in Tauris. 

2166. geÜrtt, optative subjunctive. 

2168. C toettbe bi(i§ ju ttsil ! Cf . 1. 2148 and note. 

2169. iolbefi-l^uIbreiclM, freunWid^. 

2174. SeÜi ioo^l ! addressed to both Iphigenia and Orestes. 
The king, deeply moved by the tender appeal of Iphigenia, 
lets them go in a spirit of kindness and sad resignation. He 
knows what Iphigenia meant to him, and in allowing her to 
depart he wins a great moral victory over himself. His 
laconic farewell is in entire accordance with his character. 
Schiller in his essay Über die tragische Kunst remarks about 
this ending: ^^^ ift eine borgüglid^e Sd^&nl^ in ber beutfd^ 
^j^igenia ba^ bev tautifd^e ^dnig, ber einzige ber ben SBitnf(^ 
JDreftö unb feiner Sd^n^eftet im 3Bege ftel^t, nie unfre Sld^tung 
ixrUert unb uniS ^ule^t nod^ Siebe obndtigi.'' 
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IPHIGENIE IN DELPHI. 

Goethe intended to write a continuation of Iphigenie auf 
Tauris which was to bear the title of Iphigenie auf Delphos 
(subsequently changed into Iphigenie in Delphi). The plan 
was probably conceived in Weimar, and Frau v. Stein seems 
to have been acquainted with it. He carried it in his mind 
when he was on his way to Italy, and on Oct. 18, 1786, he 
wrote about it in his diary in Bologna as follows: ,^cutc 
ftüi^ l^atte td^ ba« ©lud, bon ^cnto l^ctübcrfal^renb, jirifd^cn 6ci(>Iaf 
unb SBod^n bcn $lan jur Si^'^ifl^wi^ «"f 2)cIi)^o« rein gu finbcn. @g 
gibt einen fünften Slft unb eine SBiebcrerfennung, bergletd^n nid^t bie^ 
foÖen aufjutoeifen fein. 3^ l^obe felbft barüber gctocint tote ein Äinb, 
unb an ber ^l^anblung fott man, l^offe id^, ba« ^^mmontane erfenncn." 
And in the Italienische Reise of Oct. 19, 1786, he sketches the 
action of this proposed drama as follows: 

„(Sltftxa, m fleiriffer Hoffnung, ba^ Dteft ba« SUb ber taurifd^cn 
^ana nad^ ^el^^i^i bringen toerbe, erfc^eint in bem ^emj>el bc§ ^poti 
unb hjibmet bie gtaufame 2ljt, bie fo biel Unheil in ^elojjS* §aufc angc* 
tid^et, ali fd^Hc^lid^ 6ül^noj>fer bem Ootte. 3" ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^"^^ 
ber ©riec^ unb erjä^It toie er Dreft unb $t?labe^ nad^ 2^auriö begleitet, 
bie beiben Jreunbe jum 2^obe f ül^rcn fe^en unb fid^ glüdlid^ gerettet. Zk 
Icibenfd^ftlid^ (Sleftra fennt fid^ felbft nid^ unb toei^ nid^t, ob fic gegen 
©Otter ober 3Henfd^ il^rc 2öut rid^en foK. ^nbeffen finb 3^>^igcnic, 
Dreft unb ^labeiJ gleid^aH« ju ^tlp^ angcfommen. ^^^'^^0^"^«"^ 
l^eilige Sflul^c fontraftiert gar merftüürbig mit ©leftren« irbifd^cr Seiben* 
fd^ft, als bie beiben ©eftalteu/ toed^felfeitig unerfannt, jufammcn« 
treffen» ^ ^ntffoi^en^ (5Jried^e wblidtt ^Jpl^ijenien, erfennt bie ^ricfterin, 

m 
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ioclc^c bic grteunbc ßeojpfett, unb cnlbedt e8 eicftretu 2)icfc ift im 
Segriff, mit bcmfelbigcn S5cU, hjcld^ fic bcm Slltar toieber entrciBt, 
3lf>^^9«"i«" 8" etmotbcn, a'l eine fllüdlici^ Sßcnbung biefe« Ic^tc fd^ed^ 
Ii(^ Übel bon ben ©cfd^tüiftem abtrenbet Sßenn biefe 6cene gelingt, 
fo ift nid^t leidet ettoo« ©tötete« unb SRül^renbereS auf bem a:i^eater 
gefc^en toorben." 

After the Iphigenie auf Tauris was finished, the question 
arose in his mind whether it would not be better to work on 
the Iphigenie in Delphi rather than undertake the revision 
of Tasso (cf. Italienische Reise of Feb. 16, 1787), but for 
reasons unknown to us the plan was later abandoned. For 
a füll discussion of the subject cf. Scherer: Goethes Iphigenie 
in Delphi in his Aufsätze über Goethe, pp. 161-175. 
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